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THE    ROMAN    PERIOD. 


55 


.-410  A.D. 


The  island  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  now  the  centre  01 
greatest  empire  on  the  earth,  receives  but  Uttle  notice  in  ancient 
history  It  was  almost  unknown  until  about  half  a  centurv 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  At  that  time  the  Romaas  w^ 
the  mwt  powerfu  people  in  the  world.  Their  empire,  of 
which  Rome  m  Italy  was  the  capital,  comprised  all  Southern 
Europe.  Northern  Africa,  and  Western  Asia  • 

Jullut  Cesar's  Invasion.  55  B.C.-Julius  Casar,  a  great 
^l^  ^*^''  ?*T«  conquered  Gaul,  as  France  was  thr  . 
called,  crossed  the  Strait  of  Dover  with  his  army  for  t\. 
ihl^i  ^^u^  Britain  to  the  Roman  Empire.  He  fou„. 
I1L  ?nT  ^-  T'  '^^''''*  P^P'^'  ^"'^  ^^  had  much  diffi- 
^ILZ  •'J?"^  i^*"  ^''^^-  '"  ^^'  ^°"°^"g  year  C«sar 
tri^!n  r  K  *•  ^^'r.  ^""y-  *"^  conquered  some  of  the 

to  establish  Roman  power  in  the  island. 

Pnmf^c^'**?"'*"^*^"  England  was  first  visited  by  the 
RomaM,  a  large  part  of  it  was  covered  with  forest  The 
early  Batons  whom  C«sar  found  here  belonged  to  the  Celtic 

^;  IhT  \T^-  *  '^^5°"«  people,  unable  to  read  or 
JTUe,  and  lived  m  mud  huts  thatched  with  straw.  Their 
food  was  chiefly  milk  and  the  flesh  of  their  herds  and  of  wUd 
animals.    They  dressed  m  the  skins  of  wld  animals,  and 
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they  were  accustomed  to  stain  their  bodies  with  a  blun  d^ 
made  from  a  plant  called  woad  ^"^ 

OHrS,iff"'Th^°"fi',!!?  **'  **r"*  ^^'  ««^h  under  its 
ovm  Chief.    These  tribes  were  often  at  war  with  each  other 

VZn^'TTJr  '*"T'  '^}''*-**"'  ^'"^'  and  i^w^  aSd 
arrows,     m  their  wars  they  also  used  chariot*    an»^  .  -li^ 

a  sort  o(  «yth..,h.p«)  swo?d  t»>t^  tTt^^il^^'^^ 
mto  the  mid,,  or  the  ™my,  the  w.rtor  |e"JS'  f™m  hU 

:trsi'„;Tor,2„r^r^„r''  "■  "^'  «"•  *'•"  - 

The  rallslon  of  the  Britons  was  a  cruel  superstition  called 
Drmdism.  Their  priests,  called  Druids,  were  t^e  onirmen  of 
learning  among  them,  but  even  they  had  no  books  A^Li 
Uje  strange  do^tnnes  ta^ght  by  the  D™id°  ^  the  tTa,^* 
migration  of  soul»-that  is.  when  a  person  ^  hh  sSri 
passes  into  some  other  human  being  Sr  intone  aniSTl 

S^  weI^bur^^"Lr*^'y  'r'"^  *"^  P^n«"  taken  in 
r^  \1^.  ri  ^"^f.r*^^"-  '^a^es  built  in  the  form  of 
on*JS    T^  •    T*»^nj»t'«to«.  a  plant  often  found  irrowin* 

nlZin  K     i"  "1"*"*  ^"*°»^  »»»^e  beJn  found  in  their 

IwSS^S^  ^C^l?/?  r*'7'.  *"*^'  ringsSools.  a„1 
bmS^oU?'  ^**f^j^**^^°»"d  in  different  parts  of  En£- 
land  taU  atones  standing  on  end  in  in-eat  circles     Th*L  o 

supposed  to  have  been  bruid  tempir  In  othir  pT^^two 

Sr  HklTe  r  '°r  r *"^  ^'-*  -i*^  a  flat^sTo'e':: 
SllJ^t  **'%^'^?™*  °^  a  door.    This  arrangement  is  called  a 
The  m^;  *"*^  \«"PP^d  to  be  a  monument  to  the  dSd 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  stone  circles  is  at  Stonel^« 

Zfc^:^  "^'"^  • '  ?  ^."''^"^-  ^  ^*™«"«  cromlech  S 
^*tsCotty  House.  IS  found  near  Aylesford  in  Kent 

v^  •.  "^T^"  Province.  43  A.D.-Nearly  a  hundred 
years  passed,  during  which  the  Romans  made  no  furthS 
attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Britain.  In  tS  ye^i  ^^ 
during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  after  hard  fighti^^hJJ  c^l 
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quered  the  southern  portion  of  the  island,  and  made  it  a 
province  of  their  vast  empire.  During  the  struggle  a  brave 
unnsh  chief  named  Caractacus  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
to  Rome.  As  he  stood  in  chains  before  the  emperor,  after 
having  seen  the  splendor  of  the  great  city,  he  b  said  to  have 
asked,  How,  with  all  your  wealth,  could  you  envy  me  my 
little  cottage  m  Britain  ? "  Claudius  was  so  ph  ased  with  the 
noble  bearing  of  his  prisoner  that  he  set  him  at  liberty. 

Boadlc^.— The  Romans,  with  all  their  power,  did  not 
always  find  it  easy  to  hold  sway  over  the  Britons.    Boadicea 
queen  of  one  of  the  tribes  in  the  south  of  the  ishind,  resenting 
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the  v^ngs  that  she  and  her  people  had  suf!-red  from  them 
aroused  the  whole  country  to  rebelMon.    Ma  yRomaLv^e 
put  to  death,  and  the  towas  they  had  bma  werT^mS 
In  the  end.  however,  the  Britons  were  defeated,  and  Boadicea' 
j^ther  than   aU  into  the  hands  of  her  enemie;.  kUleThS 
by  taking  poison.  "wscu 

aJS,*  Drulds.-Making  their  headquarters  on  the  island  of 
Angfesey  or  Mona,  the  Druids  continued  to  practise  the  rites 
of  their  rehgion,  and  stoutly  refused  submission  to  the  con- 
querors.    They  also  encouraged  their  people  in  rebellion. 
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trouble.  It  wL  ,L  cttoro'.ri""  ^™,""'  ^""""^  «■"'•> 
the  border  and  plundertheS^nfL™  '^P''  •"  '^"*'  »"»» 
one  of  the  best  oUh^stLT^         """">'•    J"""«  Agricola, 

a  battle  'o^inl^:  ^TZ^'^^^T^^'J'l^'*^  >^ 

between  the  Firth  of  "^"h  ^  fl^T^  lZ'"iT 
i^'^T^SnX'at ^h-'K-i^^'^r' ?r^ 

I  ne  Scots.— Another  C-ltic  neonjp  ^,iied  thp  «;n«*c      k 
at  this  period  lived  in  the  nnrtk  «/'t  'i     1  ^^^*^'  ^^^ 

to  makrplundering  excurs"ors  i^  ^""^  ^^^"^^^n^ed 

Britain.    These  Defole  ^hA  .*^^  ^°'^^"  province  of 

the  itry,  and  Zm^:!  JXt.r?ed"1h*  r."**" 
wSreTve°r?e"?^^.ra:;;'t1,f-    S^'-^ 

pejnit  the.  trb:L^::e'»,^!';rsf„Thrr„  rntr'"  '"'^ 

are^r  :o  ?:T-n"rE"nZrtvif  r^-^^^^^^^^^ 

yet  standing,  and  a  niace  r» lie/ w' n  j  ™"  '  *^'  »™ 
Tyne,  markf 'the  U  ThereTh  waS^Sd'  T  ""  T' 
old  Roman  towers  and  gateway  whi^h!?'  7^  '  T  '''" 
many  centuries.  Roman'  SjsbattanH™!-?""  '^ 
someWmes  found  in  malcingLavatts  n:;'y5tie:"'"Ma"; 
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f^I  L  n     ?r  '  '^""^  T'  ,^°'"""  °"S^"-    The  Romans 
spoke  Latm.    The  word  in  that  language  for  a  mUitary  camp 

^ca^ra,  which  ^  frequently  found,  slightly  changed  in  form 
^dtSer^^  ''''-'  ^"  ""^^-^'  -  Chester^  Lancaster; 
end'lff'Jjrf "'  It*''*  P*^**'"'  ■*^"*  ^'®  A.D.-Towards  the 

fn  cK«  ^  "/^^  ""^'^  P^^^""^"'  P^P'e  •"  the  world,  began 
to  show  signs  of  decay.  Their  great  power  and  ..  'alth  led  to 
luxuiy  and  v,ce  and  weakness.  All  Northern  Europe  was  at 
this  time  in  a  state  of  unrest.    The  various  barbaroS^^pl^ 


REMAINS  OF  HADRIAN'S  WALL. 

who  occupied  these  regions  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Roman 
Empire  were  moving  southeriy.    Some  of  them  were  pirates 
and  came  down  in  their  rudely-made  ships,  plundering  the 
co^t  lands  of  Western  Europe;  others  came  across  tK! 

Fvpn  Vif' 'S"^  *^'  "'°'"'  ^''■*""  ^^"^^  «f  the  sunny  south. 
Even  the  Romans  were  not  able  to  hold  their  own  against 

hnM  %  ^""^  *''^''  ^^^P**^''  K°"^^-  Thus  about  4ii,  after 
holding  Britain  as  a  province  for  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  they  finally  left  the  island 
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THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  SAXONS  AND 
THE  DANES. 

440-1066. 

Angrles.  Saxons,  and  Jutes.-Th.:  Britons  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  chapter  were  not   the  ancestors  of  the  English 
peop  e  of  the  present  day.     Men  of  another  race  seized  their 
country.    The  Bntons  were  ruthlessly  slain  by  the  invaders 
or  were  driven  into  th6  mountains  of  Wales  or  across  the 
sea  into  France  or  they  became  the  slaves  of  the  conquerors 
Among  the  restless  people  of  Northern  Europe  at  this  time 
were  three  German  tribes  called  Angles.  SaxSs.  and  Jutes 
Their  Homes  were  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  in  Den- 
mark;  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.    Already  before  the 
Romans  left  the  country  these  Teuton  or  German  tribes  had 

oTpkn^dCT  *°  "^''^  *^^  ^^*^™  ""^^^  °^  ^"*^'"  ^"  ^^"^^ 

These  were  the  people  vho  drove  out  the  old  Britons  and 

became  the  founders  of  the  British  nation.    The  different 

S^  r'^  '"  '""^'^  "^^  *'™^  ^'""^^^  together,  and  were 
called  Saxons,  or  sometimes  Anglo-Saxons,  The  word  Ene- 
lish  comes  from  Angles,  the  name  of  the  trih^  that  obtained 
thelargest  share  of  the  country.  «-i  ooiainea 

fJ^^-  ^P'^  wej-e  strongly  built.  Their  complexion  was 
fair  their  hair  was  light,  and  their  eyes  were  blue.  They  were 
bold  and  feai         and  in  war  they  were  very  fierce.    They 

T^  iv,  ^  ^'?  l"^':  '""''  ^  Woden,  the  war-god.  and 
Thor,  the  god  of  thunder  and  of  storms.  From  the  na^es  of 
their  gods  have  come  the  names  of  the  various  days  of  the  week 
TciI^Tt?*"".^"  invaders  made  their  first  settlement  pn  the 
Isle  of  Thanet.  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  among  those  who 
came  early  were  two  leaders  named   Hengist  and  Horsa. 
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They  were  allowed  by  the  Britons  to  remain  on  this  island 
on  account  of  their  aid  in  driving  out  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
Ihey  were  joined  from  time  to  time  by  their  fellow-country- 
men, who  for  over  a  hundred  years  continued  to  seek  new 
homes  in  Bntain.     Thanet  was  soon  too  small   for  them. 

ther^  tT^l  "^^  ^*'"'u  *^^  ^"*°"'''  ^'^^  *h«"»  or  forced 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall 

^ —        .- — ■_ ' 


I 


and  seized  their  lands.    The  Britons  did  not  yield  without 

L'T^^^^A  ^^TJ'iu^^"  ^^^'^  *^^"^^'  ^'  Arthur,  is  said 
to  have  defeated  the  invaders  in  twelve  battles.      But  iust 

uZl?      .""^  '^'  '*°[J  °^  ^'  ^^P^°'*^  ^^  f^<^t.  ^^  how  much 
Ls  fiction,  it  Ls  unpossible  to  say. 

The  Heptarchy.— The  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  establfelied 
several  small  states  or  kingdoms  in  England.  These  states  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  or  "  Seven  King- 
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doms    but  their  number  varied  at  different  times    Thev  w^«. 
almost  constantly  at  war  with  each  niW T.  li/  ^  ^^ 

chief  nlarp  an^  tiT   i!-        I    f  "  ^^^^"^  *°*^  *^^  supremacy  or 
ciuet  place,  and  the  fang  who  for  the  time  held  the  mastery 


^as  caUed  Bretwalda,  or  overlord.    The  most  powerful  of  th. 
kmgdoms  were  Kent.  Northumbria,  Mercia,  an^wS^x 

Aufustlne.  the  Mls»ionary.-As  already  stateH^K:  ir 
hsh  people  when  they  caTTnto  BritlSte^r^tidoS: 


re 
or 

y 
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Vhe  introduction  of  Christianity  among  them  is  said  to  have 
come  about  m  this  way.  A  priest,  seeing  some  fine-looking. 
yeUow-haired.  blue-eyed  boys  offered  for  sale  in  the  slave 
market  at  Rome,  asked  who  they  were.  On  being  told  that 
they  were  Angles,  he  replied.  "  Angles !  They  would  be  angels 
If  they  wp-e  only  Christians."  Afterwards,  when  this  priest 
had  become  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  still  remembering  the 
tnghsh  boys,  he  sent  a  monk  named  Augustine  with  several 
assistant  missionaries  to  teach  the  English  people  the  truths 
ot  the  Christian  religion.  Augustine  landed  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  during  the  reign  of  a  king 
named  Ethelbert,  in  the  year  597.  6  «  *"is 

Ethelbert  of  Kent  was  the  most  powerful  ruler  in  England 
at  this  tune,  and  his  capital  was  the  famous  town  of  Canter- 
bury.  His  wife  Bertha  was  a  Christian  princess  from  the 
Continent  and  she  proved  a  good  friend  to  Augustine  and  his 
mission.  Withm  a  year  Ethelbert  became  a  Christian,  and 
thousands  of  his  people  followed  his  example.  Through  his 
mfiuence  as  Bretwalda,  the  new  religion  soon  spread  to  other 
parts  of  England,  though  a  hundred  years  or  more  passed 
before  it  was  generally  adopted.  * 

The  second  of  the  kin^rdoms  to  gain  supremacy  was  North- 
umbna,  which  lay  north  of  the  Humber.     Edwin  of  North- 
urnbna,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  eariy  English  kings, 
built  a  fort  on  the  rock  where  Edinburgh  Castle  now  stands 
thus  becoming  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  capital  Edinburgh 
(Edwins  burgh).     He  extended  his  power  over  other  kin^ 
making  himself  overiord  of  a  large  part  of  England.     OiJv 
Kent  remained  independent.     Edwin's  wife  was  a  sister  of 
the  King  of  Kent,  and  through  her  and  the  monk  Paulinus 
who  came  with  her  from  Kent.  Christianity  was  introduced 
mto  Northumbna.     It  was  not.  however,  in  this  way  that 
the  rehgion  of  Chnst  gained  a  firm  foothold  in  this  region 

lreIand.-Before  the  landing  of   the  English  in   Britain 
the  Christian   religion  had  reached  every  land  in  Western 
Europe  except  Germany.     Ireland  had  been  brought  under 
the  power  of  the  Cross.    The  Irish  Church  was  fuU  of  vieor 
and  under  its  influence  schools  of  learning  flourished  on  the 
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STther  /i^dT.'"""^""  "^"^  ^^-^^  *o  -r^  the  good  news 

sio^"  ^tiblLTd  f  IL";^'''"'"'^'  °"^  °^  *^-  J-h  mis- 
island  of  lona  iff  the  w^rcottT^  "T  '^'  ^'"^"  '^^V 
years  later  Oswald  EdSssu^c^or'^nrH''-.^  ^^^"^V 

umbria.  invited  minks  from  Innft  *^u  ^J'""*  °^  North- 


«une  the  chief  Chri^Z  wti.  ^  Preachers  from  lona  be. 
The  famous  CuthS  Ksho?  oA  'V^f  ""*^  "'  England. 
m«.  devoted  mfa^";^tL"'d^;'^'^™''  ""  "^  <"  "<« 

>iv""t5^°^"rr  *:^ot"th"^  ^'^ '™« ^-^  "■- 

'  ^**'^*-    -^"^o^  these  was  Hilda,  of  royal 
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her  pupils  were  John  of  Bcvirfev  ,2^  and  poets.     Among 
pn^  .he  .ho,  Jo,  hpaf :;trdrLf  ^^^^^ 

l»d«,.>ea  away.     This  kingdom,  however    still   hnUi  *u 
TnTat  y„Vi '  wi^r  ^tX  T"'  -'^-"  -     -: 

copies  o£  these  wl^  or  .  IS  them  Tto'S'^h"'  H** 

wte'r;i5Xir.ri?hrST  -"^^ 

monasteries  also  were  exten^?p^L?     I    u  ^,^'°n«'n?  *<>  the 
vated  according  To  th?  ll  /l        ^'  "^^'"^^  *^^  "»°"ks  culti- 

or  Welsh  on  hS  ^est™  C^^^T'^'^^r  ""'  ^"•"'■■^ 
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w}!l  ?**•  l^,'"  ^^"^  '"'***  *^*"*"''y  the  kingdom  of  the 

West  Saxons,  or  VVessex.  was  founded  by  Cerdic  from  whom 

S^  v^Vf'^i^  °'  9'""**  ^"*^*"  »^  ^^'d  to  have\sprmig  i^ 
S27  Egbert,  Kmg  of  Wessex.  having  conquered  Mercia  and 
Northumbna.  took  the  title  of  King  of  /A?  EnguT IxU^e 

£  l^p  Tr'°^"'""^  ^'"^  ^  *^^'^  °^'"'"^^.  and  from  this 
date  England  ^  one  united  country  traces  its  history.  Many 
fierce  batt  es.  however,  had  yet  to  be  fought  bet  Jeen  rfvd 
Cgd^m  °"  *''  "'°'*  '"^^  ""  firmly'weldei  ^o  o,:^ 
Classes  of  People—The  old  English  people  were  divided 
nto  two  great  classes,  freemen  and  slaves     The  freemen  were 

iwntr Th^  *^f  •'"^-^'^^  f'"''^''''  ^  ^-  "«>-  callThe  S 

and  nob  J     A  ^'"""^Tr'^'^  °^  '^'''^''  °^<^omn>on  ,^ple, 
and  nobles.    A  special  class  of  nobles  were  known  as  the  king's 

twtr*'?  K ''  *^'  ^""^'^  ^^'•^^"*^-    Of  their  own  f ^e  Jil 

infth^  W     T^^''''  V  '^'  ''''''''^  ^^'*'"S  «"  -"d  defend, 
ing  the  kmg.    The  pos.tion  was  held  in  high  honor,  and  as 

ILncTd.'      ''"''  ""'"^  ^^^*^^  ^^^  ^-^  °^  *»»--  vvL 
The  slav«.  or  thralls,  were  prisoners  taken  in  war.    A  free- 
Ss  H.1^  ^'^""^  '"^  impoverished  that  he  could  not  pav 

servitude  the  slaves  wore  a  brass  coUar  around  the  neck  with 
lit"  Set '^'^'^'^^''^''^P^"^*-  Bristol  wLThe'cwlf 
The  people  lived  in  clans  of  kinsmen.  The  settlements 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  strip  of  foresTor  wSe 
and.  which  was  no  man's  land  or  comnfon  ground  Whe^ 
s  rangers  crossed  this  common  land  they  wfre  required  to 
Wow  a  horn;  and  failing  to  do  this,  they  were  Le^for 
enemies,  and  might  be  slain.     In  the  middle  of  the  vUWe 

ZTtU,r""l'''''\Z  ^^"^'  '''''  "^^-  '^^  freemen  me  T 
settle  disputes  and  transact  public  business 

Arnnn/r^**  ^'u^ '"  ^  "/"^'^'^  ^°"^«  ^^  the  principal  room. 
Around  the  walls  were  hung  bows  and  arrows   ax«  st    a^ 

r^uer?Si:^^S".   '1  ^"^^  "'^^«  ^'  *^«  •■--  ^^-  Jo's 
rough  table,  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  great  salt^elli^ 
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^nVtlZ^^K  '""^u"^*  *^'  u'^  ^"^  '"^  quests  :    at  the  lower 
end  below  the  salt,  were  the  men  of  inferior  rank.     Hunting 

f^I:*.  f  "*  °*^"  "^"^  *"''"^'^'  *h^"  <^onimon   in  the 

were  skinS  tn     "*"*'  «"^"^«'«.^'nt  «^  the  nobles.     Their  women 

•Jl    «/         ^P'""'ng.  weavmg,  and  needlework. 
.«•/        ^•!«n«»e»not.-The  great  national  assembly  of  the 
mlan  or  wise  men  was  called  the  mtenagcmoL     Originally  it 
was  com,x,sed  of  all  fr.^  men  who  chose  to  attend,  but  later 
It  came  to  be  restricted  to  the  nobles  and  chief  officers  of 


UlIAINt  or  A   NORSK   SHIP   POUHD   AT  OOKSTAD  IN   NORWAY. 

the  Church  and  state.    This  assembly  elected  the  king,  usually 

A      \.u^  ^^'°  ^'''*^^  *^^  ^^S  in  making  the  laws   and 
advised  him  on  great  public  matters. 

The  officer  for  carrying  out  the  laws  in  the  various  shires 
JerivS.'^  '*'""""'  '"™  "^^»»  *^""  t»^^  word  1^'S 

turTUS  i!!T**;~^f  "■  •'^'"^  ^'""^  *^^  E"g"sh  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  bands  of  pirates  from  Denmark  and  Norway  such 

Danes  or  Norsemen  were  their  near  relations,  all  being  of  the 
same  race.    At  first  they  made  raids  on  the  coSt  slJSements! 
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*««ng  Whatever  plunder  they  could  find,  and  saiHng  away 
again.  Then  they  began  to  slav  ihc  Pn«i;.i,  .^t  7  ' 
settle  on  their  lands     F  Jbert  of  w  '^  ^  ^^P'**'  *"^  *o 

over  these  invaCb     t^LllZlMS^'l:  f k'"*  "*^*°^>' 

"!:i[ --f « eipioits!  Du^r^irrrd^*  rht  :sr^l 

StUetllTth^/  r*^'^  **^7  ^*^^«^'  aS^many  oT  thTm 
settled  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  ^ 

Kinf  Alfred — Alfred,  the  fourth 'of  Eehcn'^  ^^^a 

occupy  the  throne,  known  in  histoid  1  AlfS  ?hf  r^""  *° 

ch«jk.  though  h.  could  noTdri^m™ :« ™r,t:C""i" 

H^l'il'  '  f  "'■'  "T  ""'  »»"^  "^'^  Alfred  from  the  lluonc' 

t^:^  :^:^ix^^  ""--■  -<■ '""»«'  ^^ 

It  IS  of  this  period  t^•,t  the  slory  of  AUri^  »-,)  .t.  i.    j 
man's  wife  i«  fnM      Ai.>   i    ",-.'".    ^'""^  3nd  the  herds, 
man  s  mie  B  told.    Allre<l  was  hiding  n  the  cottam  of  a  herH^ 
man  who  drf  not  know  the  rank  of  his  royal  ^^tS' 

for  fighung  z  z,^^jS^^^i^xr^^:,'t!'"^, 

Danes  „„,  „f  E„g„„,,  ,„,  gte  tS  part'of letl,',^' 
retaining  the  southern  part  for  his  own  Deoole  At  M?  '^' 
J.n«  th^Danes  and  G^uthrum  their"Lr^eed''lo"'^r 

Alfred  did  much  to  improve  his  tieonl*.     h^  „,       *u 
good  U^  and  he  tried  in  e'veiy  way  ETi^t  ,"  i^r'td 

s^ries'^r^rSeir^SiirLn"  '^^°*" 

.  great  lover  of  learning^.  ,^,t.^"^-  ^' 
»g  portions  of  the  Bible,  from  Latin  intl^^'t^f  ^ 
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peojJc  might  be  able  to  read  them.  The  story  of  Alfred  is 
much  colored  by  legend,  but  enough  of  it  is  tru-  to  confirm 
what  he  said  of  himself,  "  I  have  striven  to  live  worthily  " 
He  was  very  methodical  and  careful  to  do  all  his  work  at  the 
proper  time.  Each  hour  of  the  day  had  its  allotted  duty,  and 
he  always  carried  a  little  note-book  in  which  he  jotted  down 
the  thmgs  which  he  wished  to  remember. 

Alfred  was  succeeded  hy  his  son  Edward  the  Elder,  and 
then  followed  m  succession,  one  after  the  other,  four  of  his 
grandsoas.  On  one  occasion  the  Danes,  the  Scots,  and  the 
Welsh  joined  in  a  war  against  the  English;  but  they  were 
defeated  by  AthelsUn.  one  of  Alfred's  grandsoas. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  time— for  three-fourths  of  a 
century— the  country  was  fairiy  prosperous.  One  of  the 
qmet^t  reigns  during  this  period  was  that  of  Edffar  the 
Peaceful  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Danish  princes  acknowledged 
him  as  their  overiord.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  eight 
vassal  kwp  in  token  of  their  submission,  acted  as  oarsmen  in 
rowing  Edgar  in  his  boat  on  the  river  Dee. 

DunsUn.— The  most  famous  man  of  this  time  was  the 
monk  Dunstan.    He  was  a  man  of  great  and  varied  talents 
and  attainments.    He  was  a  musician,  an  artist,  skilled  in 
handicraft   wise  in  counsel,  fond  of  legendary  lore  and  of  all 
kinds  of  learning.    The  courtiers  were  jealous  of  him,  and 
drove  him  out  of  the  country;  but  when  Edgar  came  to  the 
throne    he  recalled  Dunstan,  and  made  him  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  his  own  chief  adviser.     Dunstan's  policy  was 
to  treat  Welshman.  Dane,  and  Englishman  with  equal  justice 
and  thus  to  weld  the  different  races  into  one  united  people      ' 
Edgar  s  sons  were  very  young  when  he  died.    The  first  to 
become  king  was  Edward  the  Martyr,  who  fell  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin.      Then  follov   <    another  son,  Ethelred  the 
Unready,  or  "  the  man  without  counsel."    Dunstan  had  now 
passed  away,  and  Ethelred  had  no  wise  adviser.      He  did 
some  very  foolish  things. 

The  Danes  were  now  giving  great  trouble.  Hordes  of  these 
northern  freebooters  came  over  the  seas  from  Norway  and 
Denmark,  pillaging  and  laying  v  a.  te  the  coast  settlements 
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geld,  he  levied  on  the  EiSh  Thl  n  *^^  "^^  °^  ^*n«- 
a  short  time,  and  then  thevVetl^^^'f '*°PP"^  *^°"^^"«  f^-- 
were  worse  than  ever      EthSr^      ""  >'"^''"  """*^'^'  ^^^ 

for  a  general  n>L::"offheD:L"°"on^^^^^  ""^*  °^^^" 
many  of  them  were  put  to  death  appomted  day 

Det'a!i"Vea^1rent^^^^^^^^^^  King  of 

now  invaded  EnLnTSth Ti  ''^"^^*''"  ""^  ^''  P^^PJe. 

from  his  throne  /ed^oNo^n^^^^^^^  f*!^^^""^^'  ^"^^" 

On  the  death  of  Swevr^nrH  ^'  .*^T^  °^  ^'^  ^^^  Emma. 

between  his  son  C«,ut.  ^Tll  ^^*"i  ^"^'""^  ^^  ^'^'^^d 
Ethelred.  Again  a  fewl  ^k"?"**  "'*»"*'*'*•  *»»«  ^n  of 
Canute  beca^flSn/o/^rol^^^^^^^^^^^^  '^^''  -<» 

His'dominr  ^luld^DeZtr ^^ ^'"^  ^^  ^^  *'-• 
England,  and  under  his  wrrlp  ?T^^  ^^  ^^"  ^'^ 
lived  together  in TLe  tThLJ  ..^"^1"^"^"  ^"^  I^anes 
war  between  them^Th.  .  "'*^^'  f  **'"  *^'^  ^^  ^^ar  httle  of 
They  belonged  to  the  ^^^^^^^^  "^^  ^-V  "^^ch  alike, 

same  lungufge.  '^'^'  ^"^  '^^^  ""^'V  nearly  the 

Canure'"Hrc"ouS'  Tn^  ^T'^^I^  «^*'*--'  -  told  of 
that  he  was  lo°d ?fThe  woh7  *h  !t'"  ^'^  ^"^«^'  ^^'^  W™ 

waves  would  o^%°Lpr^tendin."?  tr  *^\^'"^^  ^"^  *»»« 
his  throne  to  be  placed  on  thf^  k^^'^'^^  *^"'"' ^«  °'-<J«^«l 
coming  in     As  thfw^tl  '^^'*'*''"^  ^^^'^  f^e  tide  was 

nor  da're  to  wel  theTeeTofTJ  "'''  ^'''''^'''^  '^'"^  *o^-t-«. 
the  commanTthe  iater  J^^^^^^^^  'T''\  ^'"'^  ^^^'"^ 
would,  and  to  savThtL^uf  JT^'"^'  ^  ^^  ^^"  ^^^^w  it 
hasten  away  HrLnTh  J':;''l.^''°^"*"S  C^""*^  had  to 
flattery.  Ind '  forbade  tt-.  ^'"-  "^"^'"'^  ^°^  ^^eir  base 
^ay.  ^'  ^""^  '°'^^^^  t^"^  ever  agam  talking  i„  this  foolish 

to  rule  over  England  ""'••  *^'  ^""^  °^  *^^  ^^"»^h  kings 

Edward  the  Confessor.  .o^a-.ood-The  Witan  now  gave 
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the  throne  to  Edward,  son  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  and  the 
Norman  pnnce^s  Emma.  He  had  been  brought  up  "n  his 
mother's  country,  so  that  in  language  and  habit!  he  wV  more 
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Norman  than  English.    He  cared  little  for  affairs  of  state 
and  gave  his  attention  chiefly  to  religious  matt^    Hf^n; 
more  o   the  character  of  a  monk  than^of  a  Sng  he  ^Zf 
named "  The  Confessor."  ^  ^^' 

The  affaire  of  the  kingdom  during  Edward's  reign  were  left 
pretty  much  to  the  nobles,  of  whom  the  most  Xe^ufwaJ 

EdTard  the  SL'" T?  ^'^"  ^"^^  °*^^'-  "^^"  '-  ^ngUd 
not  of  roval  b^h  hi  "^  ""^  '^"'  ","^  ^*^°"«h  "^^'d  was 
such  acZ  Li^n  ♦K  "^^  '°  P""'^'y  •"  ^  ^^y«  and  took 
on  bv  the  E^li  h  T?™"^!"t  that  he  came  to  be  looked 
hpir*Lw5  ^    •"  P^°P'^  ^  their  next  king.    The  nearest 

^roLTde  *^XT  ^^"^;''«'>  ag^anLn  of  Edmund 
rn^n        2    ^    "^^^th  Of  Edward,  however,  the  Witenaee- 

William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  a  cousin  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  though  he  had  no  just  claim  to  the  En|,^h  throne 
JUI  the  same  determined  to  be  Kine  of  Fnai»,,H     li    u  J 
vWted  England  during  Edward's  r^VLdgf^'^emd  .t' 

f owa,"„?t;  rj^,:n^?s  .f'^L-Ti™  n'-d 

ate  sought  to  strengthen  his%laim  n  another  Z     H  ^d 

;i»i;?"s: ,  -  ^d -a^t  -  - --  -" 

cal!S^^  """•  "''™'''  ^^^'^i  °"  ">«  throne  ,^;n  he  was 
began  laying  waste  the  country.     Harold  met  th/nf  ,i  Q* 

"?o^,^^d  r  UTtt  re^^-.-S "  "-"^ 

York   rpl«»hro*,-r,«r  t,;      •  !  'eaaers.     While  remaimng  at 

♦w  Uv?,.      ■  **"^  his  victory,  a  mes.senger  came  to  tell  him 
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The   BatUe  of   Hastingrs.    iod6.— With  all  the  men  he 

could  muster,  Harold  hastened  0  meet  the  Normans,  and 
!l?.r  ^^.  position  on  Senlac  h„..  nine  miles  from  Hastmes. 
Williams  army  was  much  the  larger,  including  a  strong 
cavalry  force  armed  with  lances,  and  infantry  with  bows  and 

?.^°'^t"  /t^  ^,"^"^^  "^^^  ^"  footmen,  armed  with  axes. 
Ihey  had  the  advantage  of  position  on  the  hill,  and  they  were 
protected  by  shields  with  which  they  warded  off  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy.  They  held  their  ground  with  stubborn  courage, 
until  finaJly  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided  by  the  death 
ot  Harold  Pierced  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow  which  reached  the 
brain,  he  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  William  marched 
to  London,  where  he  was  chosen  king  by  the  Witan.  and 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  tne  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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THE    NORMAN    PERIOD. 

1066-1154. 


William  I.,   1066-1087, 
William  IL,   1087-1100 


SOVEREIGNS. 


Henry   I.,   1100-1135. 
Stephen,   1135-1154. 


WILLIAM    THE    CONQUEROR. 

1066-1087. 

♦K^  +»,  William  the  Conqueror."     Desirinc  to  hoH 

was  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  France  Normandy. 


WILLIAM   THE  CONQUEROR.  j^j 

mouth  Of  the  Humber.  A  general  rising  of  the  whole  northern 
and  western  districts  followed.  The  city  of  York  was  cap- 
to  death"     '*^  S^"^^"  of  three  thousand  Normans  was  put 

William  was  prompt  in  putting  down  the  rebellion.  Bv 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  he  hired  the  Danes  to 
withdraw  from  the  country.  Then,  with  an  avenging  hand 
he  swept  through  the  rebel  districts.  The  inhabitants  were 
slam  or  driven  into  exile,  towns  and  villages  were  burned  and 
the  whole  country  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tees  was' laid 
waste.  ^ 

Tu"*f*T"**~'^"°*^^'"  rebellion   followed    two  years  later 
The  teaders    were   the    famous    outlaw    Hereward,   Edirar 
Athelingr,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  who  was   the  true  heir 
to  the  English  throne,  and  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  who 
had  married  Edgar's  sister  Margaret.    The  rebels  took  refuge 
on  the  Isle  of  Ely,  an  almost  inaccessible  plain  in  the  fens  of 
Cambndgeshire.    William  made  a  great  causeway  across  the 
marshes  and  forced  them  to  surrender.    Malcohn  came  to  the 
tnglish  camp  and  swore  fealty  to  WilUam. 
u  T'i*,,''*V**"*  System.— Many  of  the  EngUsh  landholdere 
had  fallen  m  battle,  some  of  them  had  fled  from  the  country 
and  othere   still  in  England,  had  been  dispossessed  of  their 
lands.    William  now  introduced  a  system  that  had  long  been 
in  use  on  the  Continent.    He  seized  all  these  vacant  estates  as 
crown  property,  and  distributed  them  among  the  Norman 
barons  who  had  followed  hirii  into  England,  requiring  of  them 
mihtary  service  at  his  call.    Each  baron  then  divided  his 
estate  among  under-fenants  on  condition  of  similar  service  to 
hunself. 

Promise  of  service  was  made  in  a  very  formal  way  The 
vassal  or  dependant,  unarmed  and  bareheaded,  kneeling 
placed  his  hands  in  those  of  his  superior  and  made  solemn 
declaration,  "  I  become  liegeman  of  yours  for  life  and  limb 
and  earthly  regard,  and  I  will  keep  faith  and  loyalty  to  vou 
for  life  and  death.    God  help  me."  J      J'       J 

To  make  himself  doubly  secure,  William  required  the  under- 
tenants to  swear  feaity  to  himself  as  their  highest  duty.    Each 
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vassal  had  to  appear  at  certain  times  before  his  superior  and 
meth^  of  ;:*h"'  '''  ^^^^r^^<^Se  his  duty  of  servke     A"s 

K?a:vrs:.?;£!°  *^^  ^^-^  ^^-^^  ^^^  ^-^^  was 

To  pard   against  rebellion,   William  also  erected  strong 

^owTers  "The  T  '"'  'T^' T  ^'"'^^  '''  ^'^^^^  ^---"f 
^iZt    J  T'  °^  ^°"^°"'  which  is  yet  standing,  is  one 

slant VngTan'd.^'""'  ^"'  ^'^  "'"^  °^  °*^-  -^>'V  be' 

toTh!  tZ^'lJ^^  Jews  were  a  productive  source  of  revenue 
to  the  long.     Many  of  them  were  wealthy  traders,  and  were 


THE  TOWER,    LONDON. 


the  principal  money-lenders  of  the  time.  They  had  no  ri^hf« 
as  citizens,  and  were  thus  Uable  to  much  iS  treatoent^Tn 
secure  the  favor  and  protection  of  the  king.  theTl^e  forcS 
to  give  him  a  good  share  of  their  profits.  SometimrwheSi 
Jew  was  not  disposed  to  give  what  the  king  demanded   his 

"Xhe  kL'^w"!.*'"!/""  '^  imprisonSt  anTJot^W"" 
inX'c        f  *  Wards—Heirs  to  estates,  if  under  age  were  th- 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR.  |« 

Doomsday  Book.— William  had  a  careful  survey  made 
of  all  the  estates  in  the  kingdom.  The  facts,  including  the 
owners  name,  the  area  of  his  land,  how  much  was  forest 
and  how  much  cultivated,  the  number  of  domestic  animals- 
all  were  recorded  in  a  great  book  called  Doomsday  Book. 
Ihis  book,  now  over  eight  hundred  years  old,  is  still  care- 
fully preserved.  It  enabled  WiUiam  to  adjust  the  taxes 
equally. 

The  Curfew  Bell.-A  law  made  by  William,  which  the 
people  did  not  like  very  well,  required  all  fires  and  lights  to 
be  put  out  every  night  at  eight  o'clock.  At  that  hour  there 
was  rung  a  great  signal  bell  called  Curfew  5e//-that  is,  "  cover- 
tire  bell.  The  object  was  probably  to  prevent  fires  in  the 
night. 


T  4.    Jnfunc'i 


...-..-  y^.  M^»«-MH  «^iHiTF  pan  .^iii.  mof,-^ii\.CA 
fir  fwnc^uitfr.^  VI.  dat^.j^  ^.  ^ycffften-  iu 

PART  OF  AN  ENTRY  IN  DOOMSDAY  BOOK. 

The  New  Forest.— WiUiam  was  fond  of  hunting,  as  arc 
many  Englishmen  of  the  present  day.  To  obtain  a  forest 
for  his  deer  and  other  wild  animals,  he  laid  waste  all  the  vU- 
lages  and  farms  over  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  seek  homes  else- 
where Here  he  made  a  great  park,  which  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  New  Forest.  Any  poacher  wh'  shot  tlie 
king  s  deer  was  liable  to  be  hanged  for  the  offense. 

After  William  had  put  down  opposition,  his  rule,  consider- 
mg  the  time  m  wliich  he  lived,  was  fairly  good.  His  favorite 
adviser  was  the  Italian  prelate  Lanfranc,  whom  he  made 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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coZTh^J^  f''"S  r?"r<=^"Ving  on  a  war  in  that 
tTl:  "^^  ?l^d/tonned  the  city  of  Mantes  and  set  it  on 
fire.  As  he  rode  down  one  of  the  streets,  his  horse  startle " 
by  stepping  on  hot  ashes,  threw  the  king  so  viole^^  Sst 

RoVrt  tl?"  *°  *'!?''J  '^'^^  ^"^"--y-  H«  left  thr2  T^H 
t^^^^  J"'^?'xf"^  """'y-  To  his  eldest  son,  Robert  fell 
of  En^^d  "^  °'  ""^^^^^^^^ '  ^'"^?-  '^^-^^  o  the  th  one 


WILLIAM    RUFUS. 

1087-1 100. 

William  the  Second  was  surnamed  Rufus  on  account  of  his 
ruddy  complexion.  His  coronation  was  foUowed  by  a  rising 
mo  .  T^"  *'^™'^'  ^^  ^y  ^e  late  king's  brother  BShoD 
2.r  '    ^\?'  ^^'^."^  °^  Pl^""S  Robert- on  the  tSone     But 

it"^-,?""  ^^  °^  ^'  ^"^^^  ^"I'j^^^t^.  who  stW  ?oyaUv  bv 
him  WiUiam  soon  put  down  the  rebellion  ^  ^    ^ 

ment  .«?il**Tf  *T^T^  *^'  '"^'^^  ^^n  that  great  move- 
ment  caUed  The  Crusades.    Palestine  was  tli«n  oc  -7  • 

held  by  the  Mohammedan  TuTs   and^ChnsfL      ,  ''  "°'^' 

that  land  were  often  ill-used  by  them     One  of  th^.'^™'  *° 

a  monk  called  Peter  the  HermVraVeuXt'a'li^'T; 

of  Europe,  and  by  his  fervent  addresses  around  AY^  ^  1 

K  '  1 1"  "  ^°^y  ^^  ^°^  tl^-  P^^Pose  oTScuSle^L^^^^ 
the  Mohammedans.    A  large  army  was  thu<f  .nn    !^  I  ^ 

various  countries.    AU  who^nhsZ  we  on  the ^^  r^^^ 

^Weo,  Nor^andy^^w^hTf^fhiseX^e^  l^^^^^^ 
sum  of  money  from  his  brother  Kinc  William  olv:      ?•   :^ 

cZr  ?°™f"'^  "  --"^y  for  ^L^a^tTofSet    T^ 
Constantinople,  which  then  belonged  tn  1  rl  -f-  , 

the  Crusaders  were  joined  bvrnanvVl      O^stian  people, 
the  eresLt  mnuu,,^  oy  many  thousands  more,  so  that 

the  great  multitude  now  numbered  perhaps  a  million  people. 


HENRY  I.  ' 

They  Often  had  to  fight  their  way  through  the  countries  over 

Tf  ;^    ^^  ^^'f'  '"^  '^'y  P'"^^  '^^^  lands  of  aU  k^ls 
of  food      Jerusalem  was  taken  after  five  weeks'  siege  and  k 
remaaned  m  the  hands  of  the  Christians  for  nearly^^  hun 
dred  years  (1096-1187).  ^ 

William  Rufus  was  a  selfish  man  and  a  bad  kin?      With 
chu'rch'"T:'  ^°^i°"-*y.  ^-  cobbed  his  s^bjiTs'-and^e 

w^re  in  the'LT  f^  i"   '^'  '^"^^^'  ^  ^^^^  ^^  bishop! 
were  in  the  gift  of  the  king,  and  William  often  left   them 

vacant,  keeping  the  revenues  to  himself.    For  our  years  aftS 

Canterbury.    Then,  when  he  was  very  ill  and  likely  to  die 
he  gave  the  office  to  a  learned  Italian  nkmed  Anselmf  ' 

William  met  his  death  while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest 
He  was  found  dead,  pierced  by  an  arrow.    Whether  LS 
came  from  accident  or  from  intention  by  some  one  whom^^e 
king  had  wronged  was  never  known. 


HENRY    I. 

1100-1135. 

William  Rufus  left  no  children,  and  he  was  succeeded  on  the 

'^tTcL^^T^?!'  S'^y-  ^^°  ^^  surnamJr^aX 
The  Good  Scholar."    He  gained  the  good-wiU  of  his  EnS 

subjects  by  granting  them  a  charter Uich  promiid  them 

certampnyileges    including  freedom  from  iUegal  SL  and 

the  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  ConfJ^r    He 

p  eased  them  also  by  marrying  Matilda  of  ScotS*nie"e 

of  the  Saxon  pnnce  Edgar  Atheling.    By  this  mandate  tS 

battle  m  which  he  was  defeated,  he  agreed  to^Ve  up  his 
claim  for  a  yearly  pension.  AgaiA  rene^n,  the  q^ILl  wi4 
Henry,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sUi  up  in  c2rdii!  cS^ 
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for    th     remainder   of   his    life,  a  period  of  twenty-cigl 

Henry  estabUshed  a  court  to  determine  fines  and  cases  of 
dispute  in  the  matter  of  taxes.    Moneys  paid  were  counted 
on  a  table  covered  with  a  chequered  cloth,  from  which  the 
name  Court  of  Exchequer  was  derived. 
I  Henry's  only  son  was  drowned  in  crossing  from  Normandy 

!  to  England.     It  is  said  that  the  sailors  were  drunk  and  ran 

the  vessel  on  a  rock.  The  loss  of  his  son  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  king,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  His  daughter 
Maud  had  been  married  to  Henry  the  Fifth  of  Germany;  but 
she  was  now  a  widow.  Henry  made  the  nobles  swear  allegiance 
to  her  as  their  future  sovereign,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to 

Pk^???:  'f"  °*.*^^  ^°""*  °^  A'^i°"-  ™«  Geoffrey,  from 
the  habit  of  weanng  a  sprig  of  the  broom  plant  (pianta  genista) 
in  his  helmet,  got  the  title  of  PlanU^enet. 


STEPHEN. 

II35-1I54- 
Henry's  death  was  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy  and  civil 
war.  He  had  taken  much  care  to  secure  the  crown  for  his 
daughter,  but  for  a  woman  to  occupy  the  throne  did  not  suit 
the  notions  of  those  times.  Notwithstanding  the  solemn 
promise  they  had  made  to  her  father,  the  barons  gave  Maud 
httle  support  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois.  nephew  of  the  late 
king  though  he  had  sworn  fealty  to  his  cousin,  now  claimed 
the  throne  for  himself.  The  chief  men  of  London  rallied 
around  him  and  made  him  king. 

I,  ??^.f  ^^P^^viP'^^X^  a  wise  and  strong  king  he  would  have 
had  httle  trouble.  He  was  popular  with  the  common  people, 
and  he  made  fair  promises  of  good  government.  But  his 
weakness  m  enforcing  law  and  order  soon  led  to  revolt  The 
LmTs  or\£'  th^^^lves  strong  castles,  which  became 
centres  of  robbery  and  violence.  Every  baron  maintained  a 
band  of  armed  men,  who  kept  the  surrounding  country  in 
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constant  terror.    The  nation  was  divided  into  two  great  war 
camps,  one  fighting  for  Maud  and  one  for  Stephen. 

The  Battle  of  the  Standard.  1138.— David,  King  of  Scot- 
land,  Maud's  uncle,  came  over  the  border  with  an  army  to 
aid  her  cause.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Northallerton  in  York- 
shire, in  which  Maud's  sup|>orters  were  utterly  defeated.  This 
engagement  was  known  as  the  Battle  0/  the  Standard,  from  the 
fact  that  Stephen's  men  rallied  around  a  tall  mast  attached 
to  a  car  and  hung  with  banners  and  flags. 

In  the  following  year  the  fortunes  of  war  changed.  Stephen 
was  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  and  Maud  became  queen. 
But  she  knew  as  little  of  the  art  of  ruling  as  did  Stephen. 
Driven  out  of  London  on  account  of  her  haughty  manner,  she 
took  refuge  in  Oxford  Castle.  Here  she  was  besieged  by 
Stephen,  who  had  regained  his  hberty.  On  a  winter  night 
while  snow  covered  the  ground,  she  dressed  herself  in  white 
in  order  to  elude  observation,  was  let  down  from  the  castle 
wall,  and  made  her  escape. 

Later,  Maud's  son  Henry  claimed  the  throne.  But  the  dis- 
pute was  ended  by  an  agreement  that  Stephen  should  reign 
during  his  life,  and  Henry  should  be  his  successor.  Two  years 
later  Stephen  died. 


SOME   FEATURES  OF  THE    NORMAN   PERIOD. 

Before  leaving  the  story  of  the  Norman  Period,  some  other 
of  its  interesting  features  may  be  told.  It  was  an  age  of 
castle-building,  and  ruins  of  these  old  stone  castles  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  England.  In  the  centre  was  a 
tall  building  called  a  keep,  the  strongest  part  of  the  castle, 
where  dwel  the  baron  and  his  family.  In  its  walls  were  loop- 
holes, from  which  the  defenders  of  the  castle  could  shoot  their 
arrows  upon  an  enemy  outside.  Around  the  castle  wall,  on 
the  outside,  was  a  deep  moat  filled  with  water.  The  approach 
to  the  castle  gate  lay  across  this  moat  by  a  drawbridge,  which 
was  taken  up  and  let  down  from  within. 
A  baron  had  many  dependants.     In  the  neighborhood  of 
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iu  It!''''  '".^'''l'"  ™^«  '^^*^»"'''  ^^eJt  the  vassals   who  tilled 

hihi,       !■"*   ^^■'"'  '"»'"•  ""'I  "•«  minslrel  by  nIayC  o." 
of  v*?:  """^  "^""«  '^«"«'"'y  ""«  «  by  rccou,!,i,^X3" 


KEEP   or   ROCHESTER    CASTLE    (TWELFTH    CENTURY). 

thi?4rrj"'!?.;l^"^^'"i  ""^f^^"*  ^^^*  ^h-"«««  during 
this  period,     pe  Norman-French  tongue  was  the  l^eua^P  of 
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slightly  in  form,  they  became  a  part  of  the  Enghsh  language. 
Surnames  are  said  to  have  come  into  use  at  this  time.  They 
were  generally  derived  from  some  i>ersonal  quality  or  occupa- 
tion,  as  Armstrong,  Smft,  Smith,  Falconer,  MiUer. 

Hunting,  hawking,  bear-baiting,  wrestling,  and  boxing  wer« 
among  the  common  amusements.  But  perhajw  the  most  noted 
of  all  the  public  entertainments  was  the  tournament,  in 
wliich  knights  and  nobles  strove  to  outdo  each  other  in  the 
skilful  use  of  arms.  Clad  in  coats  of  mail,  mounted  on  horses 
and  armed  with  lances,  the  combatants  rushed  ujjon  one 
ajjother,  each  trying  to  unhorse  his  opponent.  All  around 
the  arena,  seated  on  raised  galleries,  were  nobles  and  ladies 
who  shouted  applause  as  their  favorite  hero  scored  a  point 
or  gained  a  victory. 

Chivalry  or  knighthood  was  a  noted  feature  of  the  period. 
Men  bound  themselves  together  under  solemn  vow  lor  war- 
uke  exploits,  and  for  doing  some  special  service,  as  the  pro. 
tection  of  women  or  of  the  weak  and  oppressed.  The  position 
and  title  of  knight  was  secured  by  regular  gradation  of  service 
—first  as  page,  and  then  as  squire  to  the  king  or  to  some 
noble  whom  he  followed  on  horseback. 

An  order  known  as  Knights-Templars  had  its  headquarters 
in  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  then  supposed  to  be  Solomon's  Temple, 
in  Jerusalem,  which  was  at  that  time  held  by  the  Crusaders. 
The  special  object  of  this  order  was  .a  aid  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 


THE    PLANTAQENET    PERIOD. 

1154-1399- 

SOVEREIGNS. 

Henry  II.,  1154-1189.  Edward  I.,  1272-1307. 

Richard  I.,  1189-1199.  Edward  II.,  1307-1327. 

John,  1199-1216.  Edward  III.,  1327-1377 

Henry  III.,  1216-1272.  Richard  II.,  1377-1399. 

HENRY    II. 

1154-1189. 
Henry  the  Second  was  strong,  self-reliant,  and  active.    He 
was  rough  in  manner;  and  having  little  regard  for  a  custom 
because  it  was  old,  he  made  his  reign  remarkable  for  im- 
portant reforms. 

Henry  saw  that  the  nobles  had  too  much  power.  Entrenched 
m  their  strong  castles,  they  could,  with  the  aid  of  their  vassals 
set  the  king  at  defiance.  He  made  them  pull  down  thes^ 
castles.  Then  he  set  about  changing  the  system  of  giving 
military  service  for  the  use  of  lands  to  that  of  payment  of 
money  as  a  tax  or  rental.  With  the  money  tlius  paid  him  he 
hired  men,  often  foreigners,  to  fight  his  battles. 

Again,  instead  of  allowing  the  nobles  to  settle  disputes  among 
the  people,  and  punish  those  whom  they  judged  guilty  of 
crime,  Henry  sent  officers  or  judges  through  the  kingdom  to 
inquire  into  complaints  and  obtain  evidence  before  giving 
judgment.  In  this  way  began  our  system  of  courts  of  justice 
•  A  "^^  u^7  ^'""^'y-  ^°^ever,  that  our  ancestors  learned 
right  methods  of  maintaining  law  and  order.  The  ordeal 
was  one  of  the  early  ways  of  trial.    This  was  of  two  kinds— 

vl^u  "^^^^y; .  ^"  *"*^  ^y  ^'■^'  innocence  or  guilt  was  estab- 
hshed  by  walking  barefoot  over  hot  irons.    In  water  ordeal 
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the  accused  was  adjudged  guilty  if  he  swam  on  being  thrown 
into  the  water,  innocent  if  he  sank.  In  a  process  called  com- 
purgation  the  accused  was  acquitted  on  the  oath  of  twelve 
neighbors  that  he  was  innocent. 

Thomas  Becket.— Thomas  Becket  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
London  merchant.    He  was  clever  and  scholarly,  full  of  life 
v"^   K    M°*  amusement  and  display.    The  king  prized  him' 
very  highly  both  as  a  companion  and  as  a  counseUor.    He 
gave  him  nch  presents,  made  him  his  chanceUor  or  secretary 
and  consulted  him  on  all  important  matters.  . 


CANTERBURY   CATHEDRAL. 

At  this  time  clergymen  could  be  tried  only  in  a  church 
court  presided  over  by  a  bishop.  Henry  wanted  to  have  them 
tried  in  the  ordinary  court  of  law  and  punished  for  offences 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  people  were ;  but  the  clergy,  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  their  head,  opposed  any 
change.  On  the  death  of  the  archbishop,  thinking  to  have 
Becket's  aid,  Henry  gave  him  the  office  thus  made  vacant. 

On  being  elevated  to  the  position,  Becket  changed  Ws  whole 
manner  of  life.  He  gave  up  all  his  luxury  and  display,  wore 
an  inner  garment  of  rough  sackcloth,  gave  his  money  to  the 
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Ke'e  ll^r  '^„T''"y  •■'  ^'^  <fay  washed  the  feet 

his  new'aShop  would  Z^ZnT^  T^"^  t'  "«  '"^■ 
church  reform.  ■  ''°  ""'P  '"  *«  »">*  of 

The  primate,  coLiSri„?hUIi,r   '■!, '°°"  "^'^^  *™us. 

priest?"  •  ThereuSn  four  kn  I,!''*  T  °^  *^'^  troublesome 
After  some  an^  ^ds  ^hh^f  TwT^  ^""^  Canterbury, 
in  «.e  cathedrJlThtrhad  ir r^^^^^ ''''  ^^"^  ^- 
wa^SS  JyThe  d^i^"  ttf'  ''^  '^^  '^^  Christendom. 
ofasaint.andL"hg,^'lX^^^^^^^^^  ?«  ^^'^y 
was  looked  upon  as  his  mSer  5,^  £,1°™"  ^""'^ 
communication   and  th«  k1  ^®  ^°P®  threatened  ex- 

was.l«med:°Li^ugtt^"of''S^^:«r-    "'""^ 
to  the  Pope  with  exDlanafinn7  »!i  u  ^*        **  ^"*  messengers 

martyrs  prelate   he  w^Ti^'f  *  ^  ''^^^^^  *°™b  for  the 

Canterbury  and  ^^i^^'trl  ^^^^h  the  streets  of 

cords  by  the  monks  ^tn^jfw^  ^^.^°SSfd  with  knotted 

threateried  ills.  ^^"^  ^^^^^"^  h'mself,  he  averted  the 

diS:??nts:ve;:rtH;i;'''.-^*  ^^^ «-« ^-i-d  was 

with  each  ot^er  D^io^t  KofV^'^?  ^^^^  ^'^^"^  ^^  war 
throne  by  his  ndglS  LS  /  a  Y'"^^^''  *^^«"  ^o™  his 
by  Richa'r^.  Eari^p^S^  kno^Tas^.^ir '  J^'^lf'^ 
was  remstated  in  his  kinirrt<-m  '^  •  ^  Strongbow,"  he 
ceeded  by  Stro,«bL  X  w  "'"^  ?""  »"^^'  he  was  sue 
King  Heiry  in^S'the  istfdTnTi  ^'^J^."?"'''-    Then 

Ireland  was  IrAlTSS  ^h  JS!''  ■"'''  '^'-'"^ 
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sons  Richard  and  Tohn  ToZ^""  ^"^  ?^  ^'"^  °^  F'-^ce  his 
serious  defeat,  lay  in  Ws  dlt^S?' k  *  ^^™-  ^^  "^"-V'  ^"^^ 
subjects  who  hadToined  the^'  ""^  '^^"^  ^  ^^*  °^  ^ 
name  of  his  favoriti  son  lohn  ^hTX'  ^0\^«'"g  there  the 
overwhehned  with  grief  '         ^'"oken-hearted  king  was 
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o<  .^  .e^  .e  spent  ^'^i^'^^^  ^Z^,.  "^^ 
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famous  for  his  bravery  and  his  adventures  durinc  the  Third 
Crusade. 

The  Jews — Richard's  coronation  was  the  occasion  of 
much  lU  to  the  Jews.  These  people  were  looked  upon  with 
disfavor.  It  was  thought  that  they  used  witchcraft,  and 
that  they  kidnapped  Christian  children  and  offered  them  in 
sacrifice  at  their  Passover  feasts.  On  account  of  their  wealth 
however,  which  they  increased  largely  by  money-lending  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  of  which  the  kings  were  v  <.nt  to  extort 
a  goodly  share,  they  were  tolerated.  They  were  required  to 
wear  clothing  different  from  that  of  other  people,  and  to  live 

by  themselves  in  a  part 
of  the  city  called  Jewry, 
which  was  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall. 

At  the  coronation  of 
Richard  V  Jewish    elders 
came  wfth  presents.  The 
mob  fell  upon  them  and 
beat    them    shamefully. 
This  was  followed  by  riot 
and  general  massacre  of 
the  Jews  throughout  the 
kingdom.    At  York  the 
persecuted  people  took  refuge  in  the  keep,  from  which  they 
hurled  stones  at  their  besiegers.    When  they  could  no  longer 
defend  themselves,  on  the  advice  of  their  rabbi  they  burned 
all  their  treasures,  killed  their  women  and  children,  and  then 
took  the  r  own  lives. 

*J^^  7'*i!"**,^"*«***«--'When  Richard  came  to  the  throne, 
the  Turks  had  regained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  prenara- 

S  PKT  '^/"l  ""^^^  ^^'  *^"  ^""^  Crusade.  In  alliance 
with  Phihp  of  France  and  other  princes  of  Western  Europe 
Richard  joined  the  expedition.  To  get  money  for  the  under- 
taking he  sold  the  offices  of  church  and  state,  exacted  large 
bribes  from  suitors  seeking  to  marry  the  heiresses  who  were 
his  wards,  and  he  sold  to  the  King  of  Scotland  release  from 
fealty  as  vassal  to  the  Crown  of  England. 
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With  a  large  fleet  Richard  and  Philip  of  France  set 
out  for  Palestine.  On  the  way  they  s^ent  the  winS 
peditbn!  "'  '""^'      ^''^^^-d  --  ^he^ero  of  tri^' 

fhi^'JT*"^^ °  A  *^^  """ff *".  °^  P^J^^ti"^.  the  Crusadei^  captured 

the  city  of  Acre.     Various  mishaps   followed.      The  ChS: 

m  leaders  were  not  on  very  good  terms  with  each  othTr 

Leopold  of  Austria,  on  being  asked  by  Richard  to  LJst  in 

L"^te7nn'  ^"'''  '"'"^f'  ^"^"^^^'^'"^  '^^'  »^^  ^^  neitSr  car" 
^mn  .nd  r^°",^  thereupon  Richard  kicked  him  out  of  the 
camp,  and  Leopold  in  a  rage  set  out  for  home.     King  Philip 

o  Fr'ncf   When  V'h'^^  '^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^^''^y*  ^^  '^^-^-^^ 
to  trance.     When  Richard  came  within  sight  of  Jerusalem 

SdtdTn  "r  '^T  *°"  ^^"'  *°  ^^^«  '"^^  MohammS  kbg 
exf^duion'  '  *'"''  ^''^  *^'  '^"'^  ^"^  S^^^  "P  thf 

wr^*?^"*  «n  Prison—On  his  way  home  Richard  was  ship. 
Z^"  r  '^  '°^*  °^  *^^  ^^"^tic  Sea.  Disguised  as^ 
fete  ?.f  I  T*  ^A''^^  *^"  Contuient.  On  the  way  he 
It  bt  h  m  h  ,  /^  his  old  enemy.  Leopold  of  Austria,  and 
^^rl  -^  ^  ^!J^.°''^''  *°  *^^  Emperor  of  Germany.  For  a 
year  the  Ul-starred  king  was  kept  in  prison,  when  the  English 

rh^srmuSrr^-^ ''  ^^^"^  ^  -"^  -'y  ^"^ 

Hn^T''"'^  home  after  four  years'  absence.  Richard  found  his 

reKfltn   Z^""  -^T'"^^-     P^  ^"^^  ^^'^  '^^  ^o  riots  and 

fw!      '  \      u""^."  ^^'^  P^°**^"g  ^o'-  the  throne.    Among 

et^m^'^ht  ^r^''  J°^'  ^^°  ^^^  *"^  t°  prevenTh"! 

Richard   killed  by  an  Arrow.-Richard  hastened  to  the 

^oTZlZT  "^f^?  '/"."^^^^  ^°"^  °^  ^'^  French  teS! 
tory.    While  here,  he  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  one  of  his 

vassds,    o  compel  the  baron  to  give  up  a  treasur^  ?ounJ 

Z^n     •  fl^  .-^^  ^7°^  '^°^  ^y  ^"  ^''^^^  ^  the  keep  struck 
the  kmg,  inflicting  a  fatal  wound. 
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JOHN. 

1199-1216. 

Through  his  v^  rrS  however  ?h  °"  *'^  ^'"^""^^  *'^--- 
that  good  governmenTwhS^artL  '  '^."!f  *°  °"^  I^P'« 
of  the  British  natbn      Tnhn  P'^'^"*  ^^y  '^  t^^  pride 

so  he  failed  to  "a  ;  out^the  ba^mf''  "^  ^t"  "^  wicked,  and 
enforce.  ^        *^®  ^^^  measures  which  he  desired  to 

thrtrofc'reat  Britdn  tl^  "^^^  ^---"  ^o  the 
elder  brother  GeoSrevwh^nL^K"?*  *^^  ^^^^^^^  h^'"-  His 
a  son  named  Arthur  now  tt^r*  ^^iore  Us  father,  had  left 
people,  not  deSring  toXrlH  f  ^'T  °^  e^"'  ^^«  ^"«««h 
The  French  provinc^  hL^f  ^  ^  ^""^1  ^^°'«  J^^"  instead. 
This  led  to  wlr.Twiucrrfhl.r^''?!*^^  y°""^^^  prince 
lutely  refusing  o  su^^'t  t^  TohnT  1^^'^  P"^°"^^-  ^^O' 
tower  at  Rouen.  wherThe  d/ed   Anti;]' V  ^^"'  "P  >"  ^ 

mon^'5ot?o\T^rt^aTJ^/ll^^^  P^°---'  -- 

refused;  whereujW S^dSa^SlK'" ?^^! ^^P^«^-  J^^" 
all  right  to  those  nroviWc  Ta  *^^*  J°^"  ^^^  forfeited 
barons  whomX  IS  4rh.rr'^/^  *^  *^P°^  *he 
this  was  going  on  tX  sn^nf^K  ?•  ^^^""^  °''"'"  *^^"^-  While 
there  were  lef^t  to  W^^oX  th^r  h  ""^  \"  ,T""r"^^^'"^'  ""*« 
portion  of  the  maiSd  For  tH?T"'^  ?'^^  ^^  ^  ^'nall 
the  surname  £«SSFnli'J°?  °^  ^^'^^^'-y  Job"  got 
these  French  provfnfes  fortfntTlfrHT  ^"^^  °«  -'*^°"t 
interest,  they^had  rSved^SL^r  st^rl  oTh"^'  ^f/^^^^ing's 

A  Quarrel  with  t h«  d««^  ^^    .       °^  ^^  attention, 
of  the  reiff^wS  a ^^a^^^f^^^^        °^  *^^  important  features 

began  ove^tra^Smtt'oTTn  iS^^        *'!  ^°P^-    ^his 
ing  both  candidates,  the^l^^^^  ^^^^j^^^^  ^^^ 


JOHN,  nrw^ 


fS   U/!>A, 


rope  placed  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict     This  mpant  ♦!,- 

igious  service.    The  priests  ceased  to  officiate  at  funerals  and 
the  dead  were  buried  outside  the  consecrated  Krounl      Tnh„ 

ordtfn'  "1'  P;r "*"^  '""^  P"-*^  -ho  reS  to  obey  hi^ 
orders,  declared  them  outlaws,  and  seized  church  pro^Vtv 

For  SIX  years  this  condition  of  affairs  continued     X  F^^ne 
excommunicated  John-that  is.  he  cast  him  out  of  thelurT 

,ecL  fL  roWi'A'"  'T  t'  1'^°"^'  ^"^  releases  Ws  sub' 
jecis  irom  aJl  obligation  to  obey  Wm.    Finallv  Hp  nr/i<>n<>^  ^u 

Kjj^of  France  ,o  dUp<»sess  /oh„  and  ut'Cwl^^  t 

„,il!  'ki!i  r''"P'  *""'''  ""'  ■'»'"  disturbed  John  very  sen. 
o«dy,  had  he  not  seen  that  the  barons  of  England  w^nteT 
hng  against  him,  and  that  his  throne  was  re»ll„  i^T  ^ 
Thus  alarmed,  he  broke  down  wSy.  Tnl  S^'"o''5S«^Ji 
ttat  was  required  of  him.     He  accented  lS,  Llh' 

.r^o^rvisi^i^xrit'tfrVt  v^  *'^- 

they  had  no  nght  to  pay.  and  those  who  refused  he  imori^n^ 

Jew  of  Bristol  he  is  sLm  ,„  hl^rdemanJed  aTm^ofT^*'' 
equal  to  $500,000,  and  to  have  orde^  that\.T^  of  money 
one  of  his  teeth  knocked  ouFe™  ^  dav  unS  he  ™M  ^l' 
money.    He  favored  his  Wends^hf 45"^^°^' rj,^ 

SS?   S'S?'  "J"  "'^'  '■'-'  ™"^.  i"  marnal^To^reich 

whrkehathird."^  ""'  ""•""  -^  "-'»-  »'  ^««"  '-^ 

>  .  **■«"■  Charta,  June  15, 1215.— Had  John  been  less  oonres.    ' 

ave,  the  people  might  have  bome  with  him7had  he  b^ 
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Stronger,  they  would  have  been  forced  to  <!iihmit     tk    u 
and  the  clergy,  with  ArchbishorLangton^ 
demanded  that  he  should  respect  thefrrilh.  head  now 

in  the  laws  of  Edward  thirst  ??  ^  provided  for 

Henry  the  First      Tolm  hi  "'.^".^  ^^  *^^  "'^^'^^^  of 

y    aei.,rst.    John  held  out  untU  the  whole  nation  had 


\X 


A   FEW  LINES   OF   MAGNA  CHARTA. 

{Frvm  tMe  Lituvtn  MS.) 


ureat  charterTk. f  *  "■^"m  >n  London.    In  this 


lltNRY  lit.  .- 

judgment  of  his  peers  and  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Most  of 
the  things  in  Magna  Charta  had  been  agreed  to  bv  former 
kings.  A  new  feature  was  the  appointment  oftwLty  five 
barons  to  see  that  its  terms  were  carried  out.  ^ 

John  had  no  intention  of  doing  what  he  had  agreed  to,  and 

Tro  ^^  r-  ^\'"^t"'-"«d  to  Windsor  he  flung  himself  on  the 
fi  ov^r  t^^'  '"  i^5T>'dest  passion,  cursed  hke  aTend  The 
J!hI1'  ^!  [^'"'^^  ^'"'^'^  *°  shake  off  the  fetters  wi?h  which  he 

heleSut'Skt  v"'  '""^'*  'V  ^^^^'^^  arm;' wirh'which 
r^ist  4  w"{l      '"^  "^'"^'^""^  °"  '^'  P^°Pl«  ^h°  had  dared  to 

The  barons  in  their  extremity,  invited  Louis  of  France  to 

lanTedTs'aliH  '''h  ''!,"°""-  ^^  *^^'^  ^^'  ^  French  a^y 
rdoirfn^  Sandwich,  and  was  welcomed  in  London  with  grea^ 
rejoicing.  Thus  was  England  threatened  either  with  'he 
tyranny  of  an  infuriated  and  unprincipled  native  kine  or  Jth 
^^^^^^^^^^  power.  %ro^dence  interv^f;!'  "'' 

naH^nf  Vi  !  "^^?  °^  ^'^  ^""y-  ^^s  marching  along  that 
r'Lpil?!  ^weot  r''*.^"'""  ^  *^^  ^^^'  *he  tide,  comig  in 


y 
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r^nL^^!!^,;?'!:^-"^'^'^  *^^*  J°^"  ^as  dead,  the  barons 
rallied  around  his  young  son  Henry  and  made  him  kir^ 
This  pnnce  was  then  but  nine  years  of  age-the  first  cMd* 
kmg  that  had  come  to  the  throne  of  England.  At  the  corona" 
tion  Henry  was  crowned  with  a  simple  golden  band   oH; 

Tt  K^;  u'^^  ^'  ™°*her's  bracelet: in  place  of  the  cro^^ 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  sea. 

In  the  meantime  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  placed  in 
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the  hands  of  a  council  of  barons.    At  the  head  of  this  council 
Tent  di:i  °^  ^^"'^°'^'  -^°  ™'«^  --^y  ^-  two^ye^" 

trii'd  t  hnM'"t!I'\'^^>  ^"«^^^  ^^«"  J°^  died,  and  he 
tned  to  hold  the  kingdom.     In  a  naval  battle  between  hS 

the  English  being  on  the  windward  side,  threw  quicklime  into 
the  faces  of  the  French,  and  so  bUnded  them  tha   theTwe  ^ 

:etLT;%";:„ce"'"^"^' ''''''-'  °"  ^*^  '-^  -^  -'^-^ 

fhf  n?!!.*^'"""*"":~"^"''y  '•8:ned  the  "Great  Charter"  of 
the  preceding  re.gn.  but  he  showed  little  disposition  to  car^ 

TfLr  kP*T'°"'-    "*  ^^  "°t  ^ol^"t  and  cruel  Hke^ 
^ther  but  he  was  weak,  and  did  not  do  as  he  had  nroSsed 
H.S  chief  adviser  was  Peter  des  Roches.  Bishop  of  ManchTter 
a  foreigner  by  birth.    He  was  influenced  greatfy  by  hi^m^^^^^^^ 

ratn'jLTromt'""^  T""^J  P""^^-'  anVL  ch'se  W 

many  extravagances,  his  peopleTeS'  helwiyT^'  „"d' they 

the'^^t^g^'-T^^J^s^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  Lei^Ter ^^f  if    k'  S*^^'  ^*^  ^  '"«"  ^«  Montfort.  Earl 

'"wJ^,Sra't"?h?'K"'5  ?"■"•"»•  '"OS-Simon  de  Monttort 
and  tero^hf ^iufT"?'"  "'P'*»«rt>«'«  of  the  towns 

voice  in  t..!ttij^rr rj^  iZt^r.j'^^^^ 
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that  branch  of  the  British  ParMament  now  called  Th.  h 

also  gained  his  libertv      One  H^'     ?^  t-  "^"^  ^""'^^  ^^^^^^ 

ridinl  he  got  them  t'o  ru^n  rlt'wh'rh^:^^^^^^^^^  ^"* 

watched  them     When  th^iru  [  ^  .  ^*  ''"  ^''^  ^°rse  and 

'oped  away.  L  waS^ '  ^.'^f^^^  '^'""'  "''"'  "'  ""• 
Plate  victor7""Mo„.?oV":ars.a1:?„1ire  ta«,/''"^LV"" 

death  his  eldest  son  Edw^d  was  ISlt  nn   *  '  *'T  ?^  ^^ 
Holy  Land.  ^"^ara  was  absent  on  a  crusade  in  the 
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he  proved  to  be  one  of  m"  Usf  ki^  ".J^"^  ?""«•  "<' 

deed,.  But';?h"^':L'  Tei'-h^'  •>»  could  *fc™ei 
for  the  welfare  of  his  nemk  .„?  "'"rted.  He  had  regard 
good  government  Ed^d  the  pTrS  f  '"T  "'v"*'  """ 
the  liret  King  of  Eneland^If..;  ,k  «  ^"'  '°  """^  •»*" 
"sed  English  L  to  coSntXf  ""  '^"'""^'  ""» 

the  th^one^L  in  K!X.l,      '^-  .^"*  *''™  ">'  ^"*  ""' 

'''iJi.rl-^  "•^."'  Engtand—Edward  cared  little   for 
temtory  ■„  France,  but  he  was  ambitious  of  having  wife  and 
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crown,  and  on  cominK  to  the   thmn^FH      i     ^"«'''''' 

Li^eiiyn,  Princ.  o,  ^v^>L'.  OT^^^zj^^t  :s::'^, 

th«  pnncc  led  to  the  invasion  of  Walo,  .,y  an  English  a  "mv 

iiiicxea  lo  tngland.     Edward's  e  dest  son  was  horn  in  r,- 
narvon  Castle  in  Wales,  and  the  king  greyly  P?e^^L"  ^ 
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jno^"pn,or  :XiST;~'  at^  rdd"' 

ss,tdtcr.rro  o^rifettir  -  "°  ^-' - 

the^d  '  *  .1,el^,^"  ^itf'"  °'.^«-''-  ■>«  Scotland, 
tnc  Scottish  throne  was  his  grand-daughter  Mari 
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garet,  known  as  The  Maid  of  Norway."  Edward  thought  to 
unite  the  thrones  of  England  and  Scotland  in  a  peaceful  way 
by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  to  this  princess.  This  plan 
was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Margaret  at  the  Orkney  Isles 

rw  .r  f,  ^°**"u  *'''""*'  ^''^''"'^  ^^""^  ""^  thirfeen  rivaN. 
H  „.r^i  ^^^r^ief  claimants  were  John  Baliol  and  Robert 
Bruce.  Kmg  Edward,  who  was  asked  to  choose  between 
them,  decided  in  favor  of  Baliol.  with  the  understanding  that 
he  should  hold  the  throne  as  Edward's  vassal.  ^ 

Baliol  rebels.-Edward  pressed  his  demands  on  Baliol  so 
beyond  bounds  bringing  him  to  London  often  to  do  homage 

that  he  drove  him  into  rebellion.        ""mage, 

An   invasion   of   Scotland   by   an 
English  army  followed.    The  Scots 
were    defeated    at    Dunbar,    and 
several  strong  tastles  were  captured. 
Having  arranged  for  the  govern- 
ment   of    Scotland   by   a   regent, 
Edward  marched  back  to  England! 
taking  Baliol  with  him  as  j)risoner. 
He  also  brought  away  with  him 
from  Scone,  near  Perth,  the  oblong 
block  of  red  sandstone  on  which 
Scottish   monarchs  were  wont  to 
be  crowned.    This  famous  stone 
—the    very   stone,    according    to 
legend,  which  Jacob  used  for  his  pillow  at  Bethel-is  now 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  forming  part  of  the  chair  on  which 
Bntish  sovereigns  sit  at  the  coronation  ceremony 

William  Wallace.— The  Scots  refused  to  submit  to  English 
rule.  At  t»>-^ir  head  was  William  Wallace,  a  man  of  noble 
beanng  ana  ^n  able  leader.  He  marched  into  the  northern 
distncts  of^ngland  on  a  plundering  expedition,  not  s.iarinn 
even  the  churches.  He  also  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
English  governor  at  Stirling  Bridge.  In  the  following  year 
Edward  invaded  Scotland,  defeated  Wallace  at  Falkirk  and 
drove  him  into  hiding.  For  some  years  the  Scottish  chieftain 
made  his  retreat  in  the  glens  and  mountains;  and  finally 
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next  patrioTwL'  Rotrt  Bmcf  7  ^^/°*  conquered.^Her 
This  chieftaiHrown^?  ll^'V  r"'^°"  ***  ^^^^''^  "^^• 
county  fro.  i^e   ^^r  ^l^LT^M  ^^L?  j^t^^ 


litter.  As  he  came  near  the  toHi  M*.°  ^  *^™^  °»  » 
ciied.  He  told  Ws  p^nje  to  ctT  '^  .^'^^'  ^*  '«"  »"  "»d 
his  bones.  wrappSffovhi^wif  ?^^"'  ^^  *«  «=«ry 
the  Scots  werJ^wVe/  Sar^'th'''°i^ 
buried  him  in  Westminster  aSw  '  ^*^  ""*^^  ^^^^'  ^^ey 
TIM.  J,w,.-Prejudice  against  the  Jews  ran  so  high  during 
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this  reign  that  Edward  was  persuaded  to  drive  them  out  of 
the  ku^dom.  In  crossing  to  the  Continent  maiiy  of  them 
perished  by  shipwreck  ;  some  were  robbed  by  the  sailors  and 
thrown  overboard ;  others  were  placed  on  the  beach,  where 
they  could  not  escape  the  incoming  tide,  and  were  mockingly 
told  to  call  for  another  Moses  to  save  them.  From  this  time 
until  that  of  Cromwell  no  Jews  were  allowed  in  England. 

Queen  Eleanor.— Edward  the  First  married  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  On  her  death  he  had 
lighted  tapers  placed  at  her  tomb,  and  he  provided  funds  by 
wluch  they  were  kept  constantly  burning  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 


EDWARD    II. 

1307-1327- 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  Edward  the  First,  was 
crowned  as  Edward  the  Second.  His  idleness  and  base  con- 
duct with  low  companions  had  been  the  grief  of  his  father. 
On  coming  to  the  throne  his  fondness  for  unworthy  favorites 
caused  much  disorder  in  the  kingdom,  and  brought  ereat 
trouble  on  himself. 

Favorites.— The  first  of  Edward's  favorites,  on  whom  he 
bestowed  his  gifts,  and  whom  he  placed  in  power,  was  Piere 
Gaveston.  This  man  so  annoyed  the  nobles  by  his  offensive 
ways  that  they  seized  him  and  had  him  beheaded.  Then 
followed  the  De  Spensers,  father  and  son,  who,  after  a  short 
career  of  power,  aroused  pubhc  indignation,  and  ended  their 
hves  on  the  gallows. 

Bruce  and  the  Spider.— Edward  gave  himself  Kttle  con- 
cern with  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  which  his  father  had 
enjoined  upon  him.  The  struggle  against  the  English  forces 
which  remained  in  the  country  was  carried  on  by  Robert 
Bruce  with  varying  success.  Sometimes  Bruce  was  greatly 
discouraged.  It  is  of  him  that  the  story  of  the  persevering 
spider  IS  told.  After  some  failure,  lying  on  his  bed.  almost 
m  despair,  he  saw  a  spider  hanging  from  the  ceiling  by  a 
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Ih^liHT  "'''*. "  "'^  "y'"«  '»  '^"*™  '»  the  wall.    Six  times 
defeated  by  Bruce  wUh  an  army  of  thirty  thousand^   Glad 
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to  escape  with  his  Hfe.  Edward  hastened  back  fn  I7«  i     ^ 
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ZT^Tu  Tf",.  "^""^"^  Mortimer,  plotted  against  the  kine 
fn7t:?i:1J""^'^°^"  "^^  incapacity  to  gov^  the  WngSZ' 
and  when  the  queen  and  Mortimer  came  against  him  from 
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?If**'^^,***  ^"^Y™^'  ^'^'^"S  ^^^  '"^nd«  to  stand  by  him.  he 
fled  to  W^es.  Thereupon  Parliament  deposed  him.  and  placed 
his  son  Edward  on  the  throne  in  his  stead 

Edward  II  murdered—For  eight  months  the  deposed 
monarch  was  kept  m  i)nson.  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
cruelty  by  his  guards.  Finally,  by  the  direction  of  Mortimer 
and  the  queen,  he  was  brutally  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle 


EDWARD    III. 

1327-1377- 
Edward  THE  Third  was  but  fourteen  years  old  when  he 
became  kmg.  At  fifteen  he  married  Philippa  of  Hainault 
Meanwhile  Mortimer  and  the  queen-mother  ruled  the  kingdom' 
They  sei^  many  large  estates,  robbed  the  people  in  various 
waj^.  and  made  themselves  very  offensive.  Then  they  added 
to  their  offenses  by  giving  independence  to  Scotland 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Edward  took  the  government  into 
his  own  hands.  Mortimer  and  the  king's  mother,  who  were 
shielding  themselves  in  the  strongly-fortified  Nottingham 
Cattle,  were  at  once  brought   to  justice.    An  armed  band 

h«r^S5^^^'?K'^  ^^  ^  "^'^^  P^*^*'  "^^^  Mortimer,  and 
^nin  ?K  *^'  ^^"*'^'-  ^^  queen-mother  was  kept  under 
guard  for  the  remaining  twenty-seven  yeare  of  her  life 

m^Tl-^f^  ^'**  ""^    ^"''^**'^'  ^W«o"s.  and  full  of 

3i~    ^?  K  ""^  '\^   ^^  ^  P«"«*  °f  almost  constant 

rtu^'-^^"^  T^  **^"  "^^'^"^  ™"^h  ^'•^^"'•e.  but  added 
uttle  to  its  real  advantage. 

Br^."if  Q;'*i"!f***'*"     ""'•     '333.-The    famous    Robert 
w  »  Ii?^"^.^^  "°^  ^^*^'  a"d  Ws  son  David,  then 
«ai.-    wk'^'.°''^P'*^  ^^  *h^°"^-    Edward  renewed  the  war 
gainst  the  Scots,  defeated  them  at  Halidon  m\^nTJI^ 
Edward  Baliol  king.    But  Baliol  dkl  not  plL"  L^^^ 
and  was  soon  driven  out  of  the  country     ^  *"*''*^*'' 

The  Hundred  Years  War.  1338.-A  noted  feature  of  the 
reign  was  a  ruinous  struggle  between  England  aiS  France! 
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War.'^  T?,e  kTh^  ^^T  ''"°^"  ^  "  The  Hundred  Years' 

people-  but  Thev  ken/i  1,^  ^''-."°'^'  *  "'^""^^cturing 
toThn'iri  •  ^  ,P*  '"^"y  ^^^^P-  and  they  sold  their  wool 
to  the  Flemings,  who  were  famous  for  their  woollen  mZ- 


kne^fhat  ]?Se  Kin?  Tp"*""  ^^^^^  '^'"^  °^^-     ^^ward 
wouTd  t  stop^'"''^  °'  ^'"^'^  «°*  ^^^"^-^  «^«  wool  trade 

KW*7  p  ^  yet  another  cause  given  for  the  war.    The  late 
^^./  ^'■*^''  ^^"^  ^""  "°  ^^'  *"d  Edward,  being  the  «,^ 

S[e  law,  nfp       ^''  "^^  ^  '"^^  ^*^"^'  *o^'  according  to 
the  laws  of  France,  a  woman  could  not  occupy  the  thr^e  of 

t^her  ^n  "^^  "°'  ^  "^^  ""^  "«^*^  ^^<=^  slS^couldTrmU 
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The  Battle  of  Cr^cy,  1346.-111  this  war  Edward  and  his 
son,  who,  from  the  color  of  his  armor,  was  called  the  Black 
Prince,  gained  some  splendid  victories.  The  first  of  these 
was  at  Sluys,  on  the  coast  of  France.  Then  they  marched 
inland,  plundering  and  laying  waste  the  country.  One  of 
the  great  battles  was  fought  at  Cr^cy.  in  which  the  English 
defeated  the  French,  who  outnumbered  them  by  four  to  one. 
Thirty  thousand  French  soldiers  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 
This  victory  was  due  to  the  good  order  of  the  English,  and 
to  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  longbow.  The  French  soldiers 
fought  with  crossbows,  which  were  much  less  effective.  In 
this  battle  the  Black  Prince,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 

greatly  distinguished  himself.  It  is 
said  that  gunpowder,  which  had  been 
recently  invented,  was  used  at  Cr(5cy 
with  cannon  of  a  rude  sort. 

Among  the  slain  at  Cr^cy  was 
blind  King  John  of  Bohemia.  His 
crest  of  three  ostrich  feathers, 
with  his  motto  Ich  Dien  ("  I  serve  "), 
was  adopted  by  the  Black  Prince. 

Neville's  Cross,  1346.— While 
this  war  was  going  on,  David  of 
Scotland  invaded  England.  In  the  absence  of  Edward,  his 
queen,  Philippa,  gathered  an  army,  defeated  the  Scots  at 
Neville's  Cross,  and  took  their  king  prisoner.  Having  shut 
up  her  royal  captive  in  the  Tower  of  London,  she  sailed  for 
France  to  tell  her  husband  of  her  exploit. 

The  Siege  of  Calais,  1347.-— For  nearly  a  year  Edward 
had  been  laying  siege  to  the  city  of  Calais,  on  the  Strait  of 
Dover.  He  made  little  assault  on  its  defenses,  but  simply 
hemmed  in  the  town,  leaving  the  work  to  be  done  by  famine. 
At  last  the  citizens  were  forced  to  yield.  Edward,  in  ill-temper 
over  the  trouble  he  had  had,  ordered  six  of  the  leading  citizens 
to  be  given  up  to  him  for  punishment.  Bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed, with  ropes  around  their  necks,  the  six  who  had  volun- 
teered to  give  up  their  lives  came  before  the  English  king. 
Edward  sternly  ordered  them  to  be  taken  away  and  hanged. 
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But  overcome  by  the  pleadings  of  Queen  Philippa.  kind-hearttd 
as  she  was  brave,  he  spared  their  hves.  For  about  two  hun- 
dred years  Calais  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English 

The  Black  Death,  1349.— For  a  time  the  war  was  stayed 
by  a  fearful  plague  called  the  Black  Death.  It  first  swept  over 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  then  visited  England,  where  it 
carried  off  one-third  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  worst  in 
thickly.yttled  places.  In  some  villages  not  a  single  i)erson 
remained  alive.  The  cause  of  this  fell  disease  is  not  known, 
but  Its  ravages^  were  due  largely  to  lack  of  cleanhness  and  of 
wholesome  food.    So  many  had  died  that  laborers  could  not 

^cEf  1  *  V^uJif-^'^-  "^^  P'^^^"*  ^e^  ^^ges.  Parliament 
passed  a  law  forbidding  any  advance  on  what  was  paid  before 
the  plague. 

^*'*  .?*t5'*  ®'  Poitiers,  I356.-After  a  short  truce,  the 
war  with  France  was  resumed.  The  Black  Prince  led  an 
army  through  the  beautiful  country  of  southwestern  France 
pillaging  and  laying  waste  farms  and  towns.  Finally  he  wa^ 
met  near  Poitiers  by  King  John  at  the  head  of  an  army  much 
larger  than  his  own.  The  prince,  anxious  to  avoid  a  battle 
offered  to  give  up  aU  his  booty  and  withdraw  from  the  country' 
If  he  were  allowed  to  go  in  i)eace.  This  being  reftised.  a  great 
battle  w^  fought,  in  which  the  French  suffered  a  disastrous 
defeat.    King  John  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  London. 

Thus  Edward  had  two  royal  prisoners.    David  of  Scotland 
after  eleven  years  of  captivity,  purchased  his  release.    For 
J  ohn,  Edward  demanded  a  ransom  of  three  million  gold  crowns  • 
but  as  this  amount  could  not  be  raised,  the  captive  king  re.' 
mamed  m  England  until  death  set  him  free. 

Tlie  courtesy  shown  by  the  Black  Prince  to  King  John 
marks  the  chivalry  of  the  times.  He  seated  his  prisoner  at 
his  own  table,  and  standing  behind  his  chair  waited  on  him 
whUe  he  ate ;  and  as  an  attendant  he  rode  on  a  palfrey  behind 
the  captive  king,  whom  he  mounted  on  a  charger. 

The  Treaty  of  Bretiffny,  1360.— The  Treaty  of  Bretigny 
gave  a  breathing  spell  to  the  Hundred  Years'  War.    Edvwd 
now  abandoned  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  retaininir 
only  Calais  and  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine. 
QM)  5 
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ReverMi.---The  Black  Prince,  making  his  headquarters  at 
Bordeaux,  ruled  Aquitaine,  of  which  the  King  of  France  no 
longer  claimed  the  overlordship.  The  wars  were  soon  begun 
again;  but  the  prince's  career,  once  so  brilliant,  ended  in- 
glonously.  He  suffered  reverses,  and  at  last  there  remained 
to  the  English  only  the  towns  of  Calais,  Bordeaux,  and  Bay- 
onne.  His  health  also  faUed  him.  and  he  returned  to  England 
dying  of  consumption. 

»i,^"?*?**  ..■"**.***•  Popc-Since  the  time  of  King  John 
there  had  often  been  disputes  between  the  Kings  of  England 
and  the  Popes.  The  English  people  were  never  disposed  to  be 
^  obedient  to  the  Pope  as  were  the  people  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.    They  did  not  like  the  idea  of  submission  to  a  foreicn 

of  Edward  the  Third.  At  this  time  the  Pope  had  his  seat  It 
Avignon,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  he  was  influenced  much 
\i  ly  ^  that  country.  Thus  to  Englishmen  submission 
to  the  Pope  seemed  like  placing  themselves  under  the  power 
of  their  enemy,  the  King  of  France.  ^ 

nri^  ^P^L^^f  "°*  .^^  *^^°**'"«  °'  their  clergyman  or 
f^T'  -.u^.  ***"*  ""^  livmg-that  is.  the  office  of  the  clergy- 
man  with  its  revenue-was  considered  by  the  Pope  as  his  to 
bestow  on  the  man  of  his  choice.  He  thus  filled  thVvacancies 
?n,lf^  'lem^ded  that  the  first  year's  revenue,  called  "  hrsi 
fnuts."  oe  paid  to  him. 

♦„'^^"'  '"  *^®  "''T^  ^^^'"^  °*  England,  the  Pope  claimed 
;1  ♦    fP'^^™?'^^.^.  *PP«*^  ^ere  taken  from  the  EngUsh 

IZVV  ^^'V^^'T^"  '^^  P^P^  ^°"^t'  ^hich  was  often 
held  in  England  by  the  Pope's  legate  or  representative.  The 
Pope  also  was  accustomed  to  send  his  decrees,  or  "  bulls  "  as 
^ey  were  called  to  England,  giving  his  commands,  which  no 
TLii  even  the  king  might  dare  to  resist.  Sometimes! 
as  in  the  case  of  John,  he  had  even  deposed  the  king  and 
given  his  throne  to  another.  ^^  ^' 

Pr«munire.  I353---Parliament  passed  an  Act  against 
aUowing  the  Pope  to  fiU  vacant  benefices  in  England,  ^^e 
such  appomtments  were  thus  made  illegal,  tiiey  did  no? 
wholly  cease,  for  the  king,  who  receivedVshwe  oTtte ''fim 
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fruits,"  managed  to  keep  up  the  custom.  Two  years  later 
Parliament  passed  another  Act,  called  The  SUtute  of  Pr«- 
munire,  which  forbade  appeals  to  a  foreign  court  and  the 
holding  of  papal  courts  under  a  legate  in  England.  The 
penalty  for  violation  of  this  law  was  forfeiture  of  i)roperty  and 
mipnsonment.  *      ' 

Prosrress.— While  the  wars  of  this  reign  were  going  on 
England  made  some  progress  in  its  internal  affairs.  The 
lords  preferred  to  sit  by  themselves;  hence  Parliament  was 
divided  into  two  chambers— the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  not  always  the  free  choice  of  the  voters,  as  the  sheriffs 
often  managed  to  have  such  men  chosen  as  the  king  desired. 
Parhament  at  this  time  did  not  make  laws  as  it  now  does 
but  petitioned  the  king  to  make  the  law  by  proclamation. 

An  important  change  was  the  introduction  of  the  English 
language  m  place  of  French  into  the  courts  of  law.  There 
a^  began  a  movement  in  favor  of  giving  the  chief  public 
offices,  like  that  of  Chancellor,  to  laymen  instead  of  to  church- 
men as  heretofore. 

The  introduction  of  woollen  manufacture  into  England 
was  an  important  event  of  the  reign.  In  honor  of  this  in- 
dustry a  crimson  bag  filled  with  wool,  called  the  Woohack, 
was  brought  into  use  as  the  seat  or  cushion  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  the  House  of  Lords.  Hence  the  term  Woolsack  came 
to  signify  the  office  of  Chancellor. 

Evils  of  the  Period.— Trade  in  certain  commodities  was 
restricted  to  specially  privileged  persons.  A  merchant  was 
allowed  to  deal  in  only  one  sort  of  merchandise.  The  kind 
of  food  and  clothing  that  a  man  might  use  was  governed  by 
law.  Serious  wrongs  existed  in  church  affairs.  Many  foreign 
clergymen  held  positions  in  the  church  and  drew  salaries,  yet 
they  lived  abroad,  and  hired  others  for  a  less  salary  to  do  their 
work. 

The  Black  Prince  died,  leaving  one  son.  Prince  Richard. 
King  Edward  became  prematurely  feeble  in  both  body  and 
mind.  His  good  wife  Philippa  died,  and  he  feU  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  wicked  woman  named  Alice  Ferrers.    The  govern- 
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ment  was  now  entrusted  to  a  council  of  nobles,  but  the  kind's 

fourth  son.  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  usually  known  m  jS« 

of  Oaunt.  or  Ghent,  held  the  chief  ^wer.    ^  """ 

The  old  king  was  much  neglected.    It  is  said  that  when 

LJY  ';'^^^^  ^''^^^  ^'"'''  ^^"P'^d  *»»«  "ngs  from  his  fingers 
and  hastened  away  with  her  plunder.  ^ 

ck'*'*!^*?  '•^•"•-Of  the  remarkable  men  of  the  time  mention 
should  be  made  of  Ch.«cer.  "  the  father  of  Englbh  S  " 
H.S  most  important  work  was  "The  Canterbury  Tales^  An- 

S""  wi""  Th?v""  "^fr  '^""•"*''  -^^  mt?  famous 
n  n  ;^     u  V"^  ^'!'°"  °*  ^'*"  Plowman."    John  Wycllffe 


■  ib 
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RICHARD    II. 

1377-1399- 
At  this  period  the  succession  to   the   throne  was  !«*♦♦« 

Third  left  several  sons,  but  the  crown  fell  to  his  enind*^ 

fea^?f  r  ^?\^^?  ^""-'  -^-  --  now  onl?^ 
nnS       ,TuP!  ''•»g«*om  was  placed  under  a  councU^ 

^«.^  ^^^*   "^^^  ^'**»   France,   which   were   stH 

going  on.  were  very  costly,  and  the  people  were  ^avUy  taxS^ 

^^etn^ro^SV^K^^^^^^^^ 
::.re,7af'ri^r  SVaS^  ^a^tation^^^^'^m 

"  ^*°  ^***™  ***'^**'  "<1  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ?  " 


kiciiAkD  tu  ^ 

Rebellion.— There  needed  but  little  to  move  the  discon- 
tented laborers  to  deeds  of  violence.  A  tax  collector  insulted 
the  daughter  of  a  man  named  Wat.  a  tiler  by  trade,  and 
usually  caUed  ••  Wat  Tyler,"  who  lived  at  Dartford  in  Kent. 
The  enraged  father  struck  the  collector  with  his  hammer  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot. 

This  daring  act  aroused  the  jieasantry  over  all  south-eastern 
England.  A  hundred  thousand  of  them,  with  Wat  Tyler  at 
their  head,  marched  to  London,  pillaging,  destroying  property, 
and  killing  people  of  the  higher  classes.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  among  those  who  were  murdered.  Such  a 
rising  had  never  been  known  before  in  England. 

Richard's  Courage.— King  Richard,  still  but  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  with  wonderful  courage  rode  out  to  meet  the  lawless 
rioters,  and  asked  them  what  they  wanted.  Wat  Tyler,  as 
captain  of  the  host,  stepped  forward  and  stated  their  demands 
tor  freedom  and  justice.  His  words  and  manner  were  so 
rough  and  offensive  that  the  Mayor  of  London,  who  stood 
beside  the  king,  struck  Tyler  to  the  ground  with  his  dagger. 
As  the  enraged  rioters  were  about  to  rush  upon  the  king  and 
courtiers.  Richard  rode  boldly  up  to  them,  shouting.  "  Now 
your  captain  is  dead.  I  will  be  your  leader."  Thereupon  he 
promised  to  comply  with  all  their  demands,  and  they  dispersed 
to  theff  homes. 

The  young  king,  however  had  not  the  power  to  carry  out 
his  promises.  Indeed,  he  s aortly  after  changed  his  mind,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  many  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  rising. 

The  Battle  of  Otterbum,  1388.— Plundering  and  war 
greatly  disturbed  the  border  districts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  famous  Battle  of  Otterbum.  in  which  the  Scots 
under  Douglas  defeated  the  English  under  Percy,  was  made 
the  basis  of  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase. 

The  First  English  Bible,  1380.— John  Wychffe  took  great 
interest  in  the  humbler  classes  of  people.  He  sent  out  a  band 
of  teachers,  called  "  Poor  Priests,"  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor.  He  also  made  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Enghsh.    The  art  of  printing  had  not  yet  been  invented. 
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and  books,  being  written  by  hand,  were  very  exoensive     Som* 

iS    .^J^*  cap»tal  letters  and  the  margias  of  the  pace 
in^^/i,    s  PT**"?  '*'™'y  ^»''«*  ^*»«  '^'"tonts  ofthi  time 

In  the  early  part  of  his  re«n  Richard  showed  much  tact 
'  ■*  '  —    *"«*  good  judgment,  but  later 

he  proved  to  be  weak,  and  he 
was  much  influenced  by  favor- 
ites.  He  made  a  truce  with 
the  Kmg  of  France,  and  his 
wife  dying,  he  married  the 
French  king's  daughter,  a  chiW 
about  eight  years  of  age. 

Richard    deposed.  — For 
some  offense  Richard  banished 
his  cousin  Henry,   the  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt.    During  Henry's 
exile  his  father  died,  and  Richard 
seized  his  estates.     Henry,  en- 
raged at  this  act  of  robbery, 
hastened  to  England  and  stirrwl 
up  rebellion  against  the  king. 
Richard  was  absent  in  Ireland. 
On  his  return,  finding  the  nation 
{lad  turned  against  him,  he  made 
elected  under  the  infJu^nr.  Ju      ''^^'^tance.    A  Parliament 
gave  the  cr^  to  l^n^      ^  ^  '"'™^«  ^'P^  ^^^'  and 
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for  ijulr  ijervice  Most  of  them,  however,  were  not  free  to 
iru   yh.r.  thev  plea.^.  but  Wongci  to  the  estate,  and  their 

V  :       .;.■"-,;'•     *%^7^"<'^'-     They  lived  m  villages,  and 

V  .       ,!!,  .  ,,;/,,„       Each  community  or  estate  had  a  sort 

;  Irl'-H  r  .  '  ^"^'  ^"  '^'  ^^"^"^  tradesmen,  as  car- 
t-ot.n.   U,  k  mML     tailors,  shrn'makers.  and  millers. 

Urhi  '"'  ''  .";  *  tt^^  '^'^  ^  '*"'■*  "^  •'•"«  '"  Ws  own  manor, 
"u'  w  M  .?"'',  ^'  *^'i"^\?^  °«^"'''^^^-  Sometimes  he  went 
out  N.  fL  a  oaml  of  armed  followers  to  plunder  his  neighbors. 

TJ  c.e  was  In-io  of  the  comforts  of  modem  Ufe  in  the  homes 
Of  ta.  u»>.rers.  ..r  even  in  the  manor  house.  The  floors  of 
tS.  l^""*  "">'  ^*  ?"■***'  ^'^^^'  ^^•"•^  or  strewn  with  rushes. 

W?^i;»  r'"^  "^  ^v""*"'  P*^P'^  ***  "^^  t»»«if  fingers,  and 
lor  plates  they  used  sHces  of  bread. 

h»m*  °*  *K^  u^"*""*"  "'***'°^'  °'  t^ng  offenders  wa»  by 
ba  t  e,  m  wluch  accused  and  accuser  fought  with  each  other 
until  one  or  the  other  gave  in.  Other  methods  of  trial  were  by 
ordeal  and  by  compurgation.  ' 

Money  had  much  greater  value  than  it  now  has— that  is 
a  given  sum  would  buy  more.    Farm  laborers  and  mechanic^ 

k!:*  ,^\Pl"">'  *°  threepence  a  day,  and  four  poimds  of 
beef  could  be  bought  for  a  penny.  i^  nus  oj 

Wool   was   the   most    important    article   of  export.    The 
nobles,  and  sometimes  even  the  kings,  were  wool  merchants. 

Bows  and  arrows,  spears,  swords,  and  axes  were  the  chief 
implements  of  war.  Two  kinds  of  bows  were  used— long- 
bows, with  a  shaft  or  long  arrow,  and  crossbows,  with  a  bolt 
having  a  square  iron  head.  Archery  was  a  common  sport 
and  was  much  practised  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Other  amuse- 
ments were  cock-fighting,  bear-baiting,  hawking.  footbaU. 
wresthng,  and  the  tournament. 

In  the  towns  men  01  the  same  trade  formed  themselves  into 
clubs  or  guilds.  The  guild  had  special  privileges,  and  it  couW 
prevent  any  one  who  was  not  a  member  from  working  in  its 

The  roads  were  bad.  and  there  were  few  bridges.  Travel- 
ling was  done  mostly  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 
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^J^T  T  ^"^^*^d«  between  different  countries,  so  that 
each  country  was  largely  dependent  on  itself  for  its  suppH  " 
i^t^r^"^  '^"^  scarcity  of  food,  and  a  failure  of  cn>^ 
for  two  years  ,n  succession  was  followed  by  famine.  ^ 

^I  'tT  V  ^^'  *"'*  monasteries  were  erected  at  great 
^'r^w  ""«"  '*y^*  °'  architecture  had  rounded  arches 
T^  Gothic  or  Pointed  style,  which  came  into  use  a  the 
b^^nmng  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  pointed  arches  The 
Decorated  stye,  introduced  a  hindred  years  ?afer  waT^ 
development  of  the  Gothic  by  the  addition  of  deUcate  t«^V 


Emrfy  Ntrmmm. 


Smtmrnn. 
8TYLB1  or   AKCHITKCTURK. 


Cttkic. 


LMmtog  was  conftied  chie«y  to  the  cteigy.    Few  othcn 
c«M  read  or  «,rite.    Books  i„  Uuscript  wSi  m^  by^ 

n^i.^rtrt.irsXr'''"^'  -^  *'  ^"'^■-"' 

TTie  EngUsh  language  was  gradually  takine  i's  nr«M.nt  #««« 

slS^'at  t  "^^^  °^  ^^*  P^"«^  woSd  nT4^^;  unS 
stood  at  the  present  time.     Relations  of  words  were  sho^ 

by  case  endings,  most  of  which  are  now  disused.    Everv  o^ 
spelled  much  as  he  pleased.  "««««a.    everyone 


THE    HOUSE    OF    LANCASTER. 

1399-1461. 

SOVEREIGNS. 

Henry  IV.,  1399-1413. 
Henry  V.,  1413-1422. 
Henry  VI.,  1422-1461. 

HBNRY    IV. 

1399-1413. 

Sf?/  '-??•  ^°.?™  ''^  ^*  *"*  "^'"K  °'  the  House  of  Un- 
Til;.    ^"^  V*^*  fu  "*  ^'r  ^  ^^th^"-'  J°hn  of  Gaunt.  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  of  Edward  the  Third.    By  r^ijht  of 
birth  the  crown  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  March.  gLTn  o 
Lionel,  third  son  of  that  king.  granoson  ot 

M«^thr?iS?*»i?!''"*"~"*"'^  ^  "'^y  *"*"»''«»•  "  Uneasy 
tes  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  "  are  the  fitting  words  that 
the  great  English  poet  puts  into  his  mouth.    HiSt  to^e 

m  Pontefract  Castle.    In  a  few  months  he  died,  and  it  was 

t^mlS  iwH^  ^''**^  ""^  ''^^"«^*  ^'^"t  by  H;nry  in  ordS 
to  make  his  throne  more  secure.  j  j         ^^ 

Ai^r  ^;"„^*^^"  England  and  Scotland  were  renewed. 

anHl^i,L  /"'""^J^**.  ''•  *^"  ^"'^^  °^  Northumberland 
and  his  son  Harry,  who,  from  his  fiery  temper   was  called 

Pn^  ^ti'^'if"^  ^y  ^•r  aiendower,  a  great-grandson  of 
IVmce  Lfewellyn,  asserted  their  independence.  Sheltering 
himself  m  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Glendower  gave  trouble 
tliroughout  the  reign. 
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The  Percies  rebel.-The  Percies.  having  through  some  cause 
become  offended,  formed  a  powerful  alliance  with  the  Wel^ 

the  rebels  were  defeated  and  Hotspur  was  slain 

ni\T"'^^  "°^  "^'i^  ^""^^  ^^^'^  *h«  jewels  and  dower 
of  the  young  widowed  queen  of  Richard  the  Second,  which 
Henry  refused  to  return. 

inn^lln^ /fK™**  "'  Scotland  a  Prisoner.-An  interesting 
incident  of  the  reign  was  the  capture  of  Prince  James,  afte^ 
wards  James  the  First  of  Scotland.  The  prince,  then  efeven 
years  of  age   was  on  his  way  to  France  to  be  educated   and 

S<J^  anThi.  H  "T^'  ^"  ^"^'^"^'  ''"*  ^«  ^^  kindly 
treatet^..  and  his  education  was  carehiUy  looked  after. 

ihe  persecution  of  the  Lollards  or  followers  of  John  Wv- 

cliffe  was  a  dark  feature  of  the  reign.     Parliament  passim 

death,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  fi^st  EnirUshmen 
who  were  burned  at  the  stake  for  heresy  '^"g^siunen 

w^TaTerfo^J"  "'°"^J''  *^'  ^^^°'  °^  Parliament,  and  he 
w^  careful  to  govern  the  nation  with  some  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  this  body.    He  refrained  from  imposing  Ulegal  taxes 
and  he  gave  the  House  of  Commons  an  iccouSt  of  the  wav 
m  which  he  expended  the  pubhc  money.  ^ 

Among  King  Henry's  troubles  was  the  unruly  conduct  of 
h  !  f "',,  9^!"  °"*  ?<'<'^^ion  his  eWest  son,  Prince  Henry,  drew 

«r7«^  1       "°*'*"^  companions.    The  fearless  judge  at  once 

[uSe'r^n  '"•'•  '"^  *°  '""'  '^^^"^  ^l"^*'"^  *°  «»« 

Henry  the  Fourth  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 


■*  ii*_''^a"ii(e"-*«v  * 


HENRY  V, 
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1413-1422. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  notwith- 
standing  what  .s  said  of  the  riotous  habits  o<  h.s  y^lCPZ 

of  ,^r^n!     K  ^"^K.^u^  ^""*''"°"^  *'-^**'"^"t  he  made  friends 
of  pereons  who  might  have  been  dangerous  enemies.    He  set 

n.Son     t'^I^'  ^'"^'  "^^  ^'^  ^"  ^'P'  '"-"y  ye^^n 
prison.    To  the  young  son  *-  j  j 

of  Harry  Hotspur  he  re- 
stored the  family  estates 
that  had  been  confiscated 
on  account  of  his  father's 
relxillion. 

The  Lollards.— The 
Lollards,  now  quite  numer- 
ous, were  condemned  as 
heretics  by  the  church 
courts,  and  many  of  them 
were  put  todeath.  The  im- 
prisonment of  their  leader, 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  led  to 
insurrection.  This  was 
speedily  put  down,  and 
Oldcastle  was  hanged  in 
chains  and  then  burned. 

War  with  France- 
Henry  revived  the  old 
claim  of  Edward  the  Third 
to  the  throne  of  France. 
The  insanity  of  the  French 

king  and  quarrels  among  

the  nobles  aided  him  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  With  a  large 
fleet  and  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  he  set  out  to  en- 
force his  claim.  After  a  vigorous  siege  he  took  Harfleur,  a 
town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  Then,  though  his  army 
was  greatly  weakened  by  disease  and  death,  he  gained  a  signaJ 
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victory  at  Affincourt  over  a  French  army  five  or  six  times 
larger  than  his  own.  This  victory,  like  that  at  Cr^y,  was 
largely  due  to  the  skill  of  the  English  archers  with  their  long- 
bows. 

On  Henry's  return  to  England  the  people  were  so  carried 
away  with  enthusiasm  over  his  victory  that  nothing  he  asked 
for  would  have  been  withheld.  The  Commons  were  ready  to 
gj^ve  him  all  the  money  he  needed,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
they  took  care  to  secure  their  rights  as  the  law-making  be-  v 
of  the  realm. 

Two  years  later  Henry  followed  up  his  conquests  until  he 
was  master  of  a  large  part  of  France.     The  country  was 
divided  into  factions,  and  a  strong  party  joined  the  English 
and  fought  against  their  own  people.    During  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  cities  of  France  food 
became  scarce.     In  order  that  the  defenders  might  be  able  to 
hold  out  the  longer,  twelve  thousand  women  and  chiWren  were 
sent  out  of  the  city.     Henry  would  not  let  them  pass  through 
his  hnes.  and  many  of  them  perished  before  the  city  walls. 
7<.     The  1  reaty  of  1  royes,  1420.— The  Treaty  of  Troyes  closed 
the  war  for  a  season.     It  was  agreed  that  Henry  should 
marry  Cathenne,  the  French  king's  daughter,  that  he  should 
govern  France  as  regent  during  the  life  of  its  king.  Charles 
the  Sixth,  and  should,  on  the  death  of  that  king,  succeed  him 
on  the  throne.    In  the  following  year  Henry  wa.s  recalled  to 
France  by  an  insurrection,  aided  by  a  strong  Scottish  force 
m   favor  of  the  Dauphin -that  is.   the  eldest  son  of  the 
iM-ench  king.    Henry  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  rebellion 
though  i.-  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  slain  in  the 
contest. 

„"*?*?'»  D««ih.— Henry  never  became  King  of  France 
He  died  two  months  before  Charles  the  Sixth,  leaving  his 
infant  son  Henry  to  succeed  him. 
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HENRY    VI. 

1422-1461. 
Henry  the  Sixth  was  hut  nine  months  old  when  he  succeeded 

Mrt  oT  he  cmintrv   Vk    B^*"."  ^  "™88l«  '<"•  Ihe  southern 

JMn  ot  Arc— The  town  o(  Orleans  had  been  besieeed  for 
«veral  months,  and  was  about  to  fall  into  the  hS^the 

^i  irt™'^'  '"r^"  '"'  "^'"«'  influence  of  a  Jou^g 
peasant  girl,  known  in  historv  as  loan  of  Krr  ♦!,«,.»  J       * 

turn  inthe  asj^t  of  the  war.^  ThiJ^o^us  nfeS^i  '  v^  Sn' 
by  broodmg  over  the  condition  of  her  country.  cameL  S 
that  she  had  l>een  commanded  of  God  to  r^cuT  her  ^Zt 

e^?e  of  &  rh'7°  ';;  *'^^"^'^'°"-  Admitted  to  the  pres! 
ence  of  King  Charles,  she  said  to  him,  "  The  heavenlv  tin» 

T^^:^J\r.  ,rj.  y°"  ^^.^"  be'anoTnted'rd"c'j;S 
at  Rheims.      She  told  him  that  if  he  would  put  her  in  charge 

Z  E^gth!"' '''  ^""^'  ^^"^^  ^°  ^^^^^-  -^  ^"-  -f; 

IrX^^  ^^'^''"^  l"  ^*"'^*  *^^*  ♦^^  J^"g  and  his  council 

.  smt  of  wHr  '"  ^'^  ""  '^"^  *^"«^y  •'^P'^«J-     Dressed 

.       nTn  h    I   ^  '''J"'"'  ^"'  '^^*^^  °"  a  white  horse,  with  a 

d  .n  her  hand,  she  set  out  at  the  head  of  the  French  army 
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for  Orleans     On  coming  near  the  city  she  sent  a  message  to 

order  'JSl'^.r"""""^"'"'  ^^'^-"^ng  ^^  surrender^^tlis 
order  the  officer  gave  a  scoffing  reply.  In  the  battle  th^'t 
followed  Joan  fought  bravely  with  the  Lemos  The  Lth 
were  driven  away,  and  Orleans  was  saved  ^  ^ 

Chariea  crowned  at  Rheim8.-Then  Joan,   followed  bv 

ine  lingiish,  to  the  town  of  Rheims.    Here   while  she  ^tn^ 

'j^:t'  ^'L''"^  ""  ^^°""^^  ^  J°-"  ^-^  P-dicted.  ^ 
.«idT*  K™***  :*  ■  Witch.-" The  Maid  o  Orleans"  now 
said  that  her  work  was  ended,  and  she  asked  to  be  s^nt  hor^^ 
But  she  was  not  allowed  to  have  her  way.  Charl^wou W  h^ve 
her  remain  to  lead  his  army  to  other  victories,  ^t  her  nower 
was  gone.    She  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  French  fo"ce  thaTw!! 

^nt  S*  TJ\''^'  °'  *»»«  English.  ^n;teadofT^^^^^^^^^ 
sent  by  God,  she  was  now  held  to  have  been  IpH  o!?  k 
cinl  spirit  that  had  deserted  her     Tried  ^"he  En2?  Z 
atd?u?n'^Xe'^"^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^  condeUd  Itt^tcV" 

End  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War    i.i.->     Tk»  xi     j    j 

Years'  War  wae  ««^^    y     .       ,"'•  U53.--The  Hundred 

.he  e„,p,l  ,m.  .?  S^^'ofFf^ir"  ""'  """'"""^  '-  "'*' 

wftf  ^IT^u  "*'^  ""."■■'  '"">  Ws  own  hands  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  Henry  showed  little  capacity  to  eovem  th, 

^«kmi„dM"'*'H  ""'"t  "^'"le  sort  "if  Jan    iTte  was 
weak-minded,  and  was  influenced  bv  favorite     UiT^t. 
Ma^^ret  of  Anjou,  was  much  the  strC™nTmo."Sea^S 

Meanwhile  Parliament   HaH    in   u^^^ 

theTT^      ^^^^'*  "^^^  "'"^^^  discontent  on  account  of 
feehng.    A.  in  a  former  reign,  insurrection  broke  out  in  Kent 


■-W^': 
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Twenty  ♦hoMsand  insurgents,  with  Jack  Cade  at  their  head 
marched  to  London.    They  asked  for  reform— less  waste  of 
the  public  money  and  more  freedom  in  electing  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    Tht   rioters  were  soon  put  down. 
Ca<k  was  slain,  and  matters  went  on  murh  ?>:  hefore. 
Henry  bacwnas  Iniana.— King  Henry,  like  his  grandfather 
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Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  lost  his  reason.  The  reirencv  was 
given  to  Richard.  Duke  of  York,  who  traced  doubfe  decent 
from  Edward  the  Third— on  the  father's  side  from  the  fifth 
?'"'?"^.  ""**»«  moth*'-'''  side  from  Edward's  third  son. 

the  Idn  -r  *^"^  ^"^  *°  ***''*  *^"  '^"*''"  ****" 

«fTll*  ^'•"^u'  ^,  '^•~*  **•«*"•  i4»5— On  the  recovery 
of  the  kmg,  the  Duke  of  York  was  not  disposed  to  give  up 
the  power.  Then  began  the  contest  between  the  Houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York  that  for  thirty  years  distracted  England 
with  civil  war.  The  emblem  of  the  Uncastrians  wasl  red 
rose,  that  of  the  Yorkists  a  white  rose.  Hence  the  struggle 
came  to  be  known  as  "  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  " 

In  the  first  battle,  at  St.  Albans,  the  Lancastrians  were 

iln?  H  •  aIS  }u\  'Sr"^  '^*-'  ^^^^"^  P""'°"«^''-  Then  Parlia- 
2T*^^n^  ^^fl"?"^  '^"'^  "-^^g"  during  his  life,  and 
that  the  Duke  of  York  should  be  his  successor.    But  Queen 

^^5Tr*'  !!^T  f  *^'  "^^^  °'  ^^'  y°""«  «>n  Edward. 
wTJ^^T^  ^^'  /"' u^  *°  *"^'  ^"d  »»*"*^  a  victory  a 
f^u  ^J**".-    ^V^'  *^"'^  ^*  I^»»^«  «'  York  was  slain, 
and  his  head,  adorned  with  a  wreath  of  white  roses,  was  fas- 
tened to  the  walls  of  the  city  of  York.    Then  once  more  the 

son'onhV  n  ^^  *?t^f  of  Warwick,  rallied  around  EdwaS 
son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  now  took  his  father's  tiUe. 

Pariimient  interferes.— WhUe  the  contest  was  gdmr  on 
victory  now  falhng  to  one  side  and  now  to  the  other.  Parlia- 
ment mterfered,  dejxjsed  Henry,  and  declared  the  Duke  of 
York  to  be  king,  with  the  Utle  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 


HOUSE    OF    YORK. 

1461-1485. 

SOVEREIGNS. 

Edward  IV.,  1461-1483. 
Edward  V.,  1483. 
Richard  III.,  1483-1485. 

EDWARD    IV. 

1461-1483. 
Edward  the  Fourth  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  began 
his  reign.    He  was  taU  and  handsome,  an  able  warrior   and 
a  man  of  strong  will.    But  withal  he  was  selfish,  cruel,  and 
unmoral. 

I?  '^.*^'*''V^*^*''~^^^^d  owed  his  throne  largely  to  the 

^'^^  .^^'^''L-  ^^''  ^'  ^^  ^^^  wealthiest  and  the  most 
powerfd  of  aU  the  nobles.  He  could  raise  a  small  army  hom 
among  his  retainers.    It  is  said  that  when  he  went  to  Parlia- 

"'"u Jl\'*'^  ^'i^TP*™*^  ^y  "*«  hundred  followers,  distin- 
gushed  by  his  badge  of  the  Bear  and  the  Rafffwl  Steff 

He  was  a  great  schemer,  and  his  power  and  influence  gained 
for  him  the  name  of  •' King-maker."  * 

Battle  of  Towton.  i4di._The  Wars  of  the  Roses  were 
not  yet  ended.  The  greatest  of  all  the  battles  was  fought  at 
Towton,  where,  it  is  said,  forty  thousand  men,  including  both 
sides,  were  slain.  Queen  Margaret,  who  had  gathered  a  large 
army  m  the  northern  counties,  wa^  defeated.  Other  reverses 
followed.  Kmg  Henry  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  and  was 
sent  to  the  Tower. 

HMiry  relBstatMl.— But  now  Edward  offended  the  King- 
maker.   Warwick  wanted  him  to  marry  a  French  priiwaa. 
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Instwd.  the  young  king  mamed  Elixabeth  Grey,  the  widow 
of  a  Lancastnan  leader  without  either  rank  or  fortune.  Added 
to  this^he  bestowed  on  his  wife's  relations  large  esUt«  «^d 

^/tK*^'*?-  ^i"^?^  **«""  *°  •"*"«"«  ^th  King  Edwa^'s 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence.    He  ?ave  him  his  daughte  in 

ThU^Tl  ^"l,*"-»»««»,a  plot  to  place  him  on  the  throne. 

Then  he  formed  a  new  scheme-he  went  over  to  the  side  of  the 

Lancastrians  made  fnendship  with  Queen  Margaret,  gave  his 

^ond  daughter  to  her  son.  Prince  Edward,  and  gktlTered  a 

w2  takTn^'from  IX.  T^"'''  ''.'  *°  ^^^''"'-  "'^"'^  ^'^^  Sixth 
was  taken  from  the  Tower  and  reinstated  on  the  throne. 

iu^J*^  ^'  *'^1  '^*"«--In  a  few  months  Edward  re- 
turned^  bringing  aid  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
mamed  hi,  sjster.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  krge  army 
Two  great  batUes  were  fought,  in  which  the  LancastriL  w^re 
tTe^^nr'"^'  Warwick  fell  in  battle.  Prince  EdwTrdwL 
taken  pnsoner  and  put  to  death.    Henry  was  again  thrust 

wl  of  Jr%'  ''^'''  ^'  ^^  murdered  shortly1?ter.?^e 
York  hew  the^^ne"^^^  '^'^''  ^'  ^'^^^  the  Fourth  of 
Effects  of  the  W«r.-The  war  had  been  a  fearful  scourue 
It  was  computed  that  it  swept  of!  a  hundred  thousand?  Oie 
Eng  ish  people.    The  nobles  suffered  most,  as  they  and  their 

n™«  f  uT?*/**^  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  small  land- 
^.r'r^  ^''^uT''-  ^*"y  °*  *he  barons  who  were  onX 
1^^^  side  perished  on  the  scaffold ;   others  fled  or  were  ban! 

iJ^^JU'^^^f  fu  **f  °^  *^^  "°"^  ^'*'-«  ^i^ed  by  the  king 
ISi       aZI^  *\^.  *"^  *"^  confiscations  by  Which  S 

^rZu  '«  "^  *°  ^'.  ^'^*'^'  ^'  ^^^  °*her  ways  of  enricWng 
himself.  He  engaged  in  the  wool  trade.  Then  he  asked  w! 
wealthy  subjects  for  presents  of  money,  to  which  he  1^  the 
mild  name  "Benevolences  "-that  is,  good  wiU  gifts^  Thlre 
X  wt'lrt'"''^^^  ^'^^  *'^^  ^'^^  presXbutTh:^' 
meaVs:merhii^slrior  '""  '^^^  "^"  '"^^  '^'^  -"^^ 
With  such  great  wealth  Edward  was  almost  independent  ol 
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Parliament,  which  he  very  seldom  called  together.  He  and 
his  council  ruled  the  nation  as  they  pleased.  Still.  Edward 
never  felt  quite  secure.  He  was  afraid  of  plots,  and  he  kept 
spies  ever  on  the  look-out.  His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, charged  with  treason,  he  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and 
finally  put  to  death.  No  one  knew  how  the  duke  came 
to  his  end.  Rumor  said  that,  given  his  choice  as  to  how  he 
would  die,  he  was  drowned  in  a  cask  of  Malmsey,  a  kind  of 
wine  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 

,.^'^"^'*  I>e«th.— Worn  out  by  his  dissolute  Ufe,  Edward 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  He  left  two  sons— Edward, 
Pnnce  of  Wales,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York— and  several 
daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Eliiabeth.  was  afterwards 
mamed  to  Henry  the  Seventh. 

The  Art  of  Printinff.— An  event  occurred  in  Edward's 
reign  that  was  of  more  concern  to  England  and  to  the 
whole  world  besidw  than  all  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  William 
Caxton  IS  the  hero  of  the  story.  He  was  bom  in  Kent,  and 
after  several  years'  residence  in  London  he  removed  to 
Bruges,  in  Flanders.  Here  he  learned  the  art  of  printing, 
which  had  lately  been  invented  in  Germany.  In  1476  he 
returned  to  London  and  set  up  the  first  printing-press  in 
England.  Among  the  first  books  that  he  printed  were 
'iEsop's  Fables  "  and  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales." 
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1483. 

A  Kinff,  but  never  crowned.— Edward  the  Fifth  was  but 
twelve  years  old  when  he  became  king.  He  was  never 
crowned.  His  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  ap- 
pointed  Protector,  by  a  course  of  villainy  and  murder  set 
about  securing  the  crown  for  himself.  The  nobles  who  were 
friendly  to  the  young  king  he  put  to  death.  Among  these 
was  Lord  Hastings,  who  had  been  the  late  king's  adviser. 
Gloucester  was  stunted  and  deformed  in  body,  and  he  had 
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a  Withered  arm.    Entering  the  council  chamber  where  Hast- 

mgs  was  sittmg.  he.  with  great  pretence  of  outraged  feehne 

aid  bare  his  shrivelled  arm.  and  accused  him  of  having  caus^ 

t  by  sorcery    and  also  of  plotting  against  his  hfe     TheT 

'^Z  noT.''^  '*  ^w  ^"^  '*"^'"^  *^^  t^We.  he  exclaimeS; 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  have  your  head."     In  rushed  a  band 

Ik™!  T"'  ^^'^^J  Hastings,  and.  hurrying  him  away,  smote 
off  his  head  upon  a  block  that  lay  in  the  courtyard 

VJn^  *  ^J"^"''**  '*'*^*?  *"  ^'^^  Tower.-Meanwhiie  the  young 
kmg  was  being  cared  for  by  his  mother's  brother  in  a  castle 
near  Wales.    The  Protector  had  him  and  his  brother  the  ^ll 

th.?h  *  ^K°"?^'  '°  ^°"^°"  ""^  P'^^^^  ^^  the  Tower  asserdng 
that  his  object  was  the  greater  safety  of  the  princes 

Gloucester  on  the  Throne.— The  duke  then  got  ud  a 

T7i^^'  '^'  ^"*^  ^^"^'^  "^^'^^^  ^^  not  legal  and  hence 
that  Edward  the  Fifth  was  not  lawful  heir  to    he  throne 

S5ifm^.t'°"""''/.^ll^  ^"^  '^^'''  "P°^  itself  the  powers  oi 
th^rrn      ;  .vf^^f  *^'  '^^'y*  ^^P^^^  Edward,  and  offered 

nlZl  °  H    ^''^'-    ^^^  ^''  ^*^  ^'^'  ^h°^  °f  '^"Willing 
ness,  took,  and  was  crowned  as  Richard  the  Third 

Murder  of  Edward  V.-One  step  further  rounded  off  the 
villamy  of  this  wicked  man.    The  young  princes  hrneXw. 

they  had  been  murdered  by  Richard's  orders.  A  few  yeare 
later  one  of  he  assassins  confessed  to  having  smothered  ?hem 
m  their  bedclothes  as  they  lay  sleeping,  and  buried  them  at  th™ 
foot  of  a  stairway  in  the  Tower.  Two  hundred  yea,^  after 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  bones  of  two  boys  were 
found  m  this  spot,  and  were  removed  to  Westminster  AbbTy 


RICHARD    III. 

1483-1485. 

Richard  the  Third,  sumamed  "Crookback,"  reached  the 
tnrone  through  a  dark  pathway  of  crime.    He  i^ilJ^  weUhow 
ever  and  made  important  reforms.    He  called  a  PariLeTt; 
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and  gave  back  to  it  some  of  its  former  powers.  He  abolished 
benevolences,  and  he  had  the  laws  translated  into  English  and 
printed.  He  also  encouraged  the  making  and  selling  of  books, 
allowing  to  foreigners  the  same  privileges  in  these  matters  as 
were  held  by  Englishmen. 

Plots.— But  the  people  were  against  him.  His  wicked 
deeds  could  not  be  forgotten.  Plots  soon  disturbed  the  peace 
which  he  hoped  he  had  firmly  established. 

A  Rival.— Richard  was  a  Yorkist.  The  old  rivalry  between 
his  house  and  that  of  Lancaster  had  not  wholly  died  out.  At 
the  head  of  the  last-named  house  was  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  a  descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt.  For  the  final 
settlement  of  the  quarrel  that  had  for  so  long  disturbed  the 
nation,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  marry  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  Powerful 
nobles  lent  their  aid  to  the  scheme. 

A  Counterplot.— King  Richard  was  not  ignorant  of  what 
was  going  on.  Just  then  his  wife  died,  not  without  suspicion 
resting  on  him  that  he  had  hurried  her  out  of  the  worid.  He 
tried  to  break  up  the  scheme  of  union  by  himself  marrying  his 
niece  Elizabeth.    This  counterplot  he  failed  to  carry  out. 

Henry  Tudor  is  Kinjr.— Henry  Tudor,  whom  both  Edward 
the  lourth  and  Richard  had  always  regarded  as  a  possible 
nval,  was  now  living  in  Brittany.  He  landed  at  Milford 
Haven,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  Richard 
met  him  at  Bosworth  Field.  Before  the  battle  he  was 
deserted  by  many  of  his  followers,  including  some  powerful 
nobles.  Finding  the  fortunes  of  the  day  going  against  him 
he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  hoping  to  strike  down 
his  nval,  when  he  himself  fell,  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound. 
The  crown,  which  had  fallen  from  his  head,  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  Henry  Tudor,  who  on  the  battlefield  was  saluted 
as  Henry  the  Seventh.  Thus,  within  two  weeks  of  his  landing, 
Henry  was  King  of  England. 
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SOCIAL  CONDITION  DURING  THE  LANCASTRIAN 
AND   YORKIST   PERIODS. 

Ph^elrioAs  wr.\iT''l"*  '^^"^"'  ^''^^Sht  about  during 

LaSoto^^hij'f    '"'';"?  "P  °^  '^'  ^^"^^  System  and 
JZ     Th  !  that  form  of  slavery  called  serfdom  or  villain- 

ufL  th^  T  '"  ^T^  ^""  *°  *^"  '"fl"^"^«  °f  the  clergy,  who 
urged  the  barons  to  give  freedom  to  their  serfs  In  Kr^P 
measure  also  it  was  due  to  the  almost  complete  extinction  S 
the  barons  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  ^^"nction  ot 

Another  feature  of  the  times  was  the  lessening  of  the  nower 
of  Parhament,  w  th  corresponding  increase  ?f  the  Ws 
power.     Comparatively  few  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 

House  ot  Commons  was  so  restricted  to  a  few  of  the  mnrp 

the  HoLJ^fr  ^  happened  that  many  members  of 

Sg^oroTsl'Tobir  ""^  "'°"^  ""'^^  *^^  ^"«--  °^  the 

of  kw^^'sh?rfff,'°"'  •"*''^''?^.  ^^*^  t^^  P'-^P^'-  enforcement 
ened      K^nL  '  ^""f '  u"*^  ^^^^"^  "^^'^  bribed  or  threat- 
?nnt;    ^'^"^PP>ng'   lynching,   and   robbery  were   common 
Innkeepers   sometimes  entered  into  partnership  with  Wh' 

rolT;ed!"  ''^  "'^'"^  °^  ^^-  -^t^y  ^-tlt  «fey 
The  sea  was  infested  with  pirates,  who  not  only  preyed  on 

seaport   towns     Merchant   ships  carried   arms,   which  thev 

sometimes  used  otherwise  than  for  self-defense.  ^ 

I  He  invention  of  gunpowder  wholly  changed  the  mode 

of  warfare,  cannon  and  smaller  firearms  taking  the  pla"  of 

m  JuTd  t'h?"'n'T"-^  r'  '^^"'^■^^^^-    Nor  wa.s  the  coat  o 
Saceof  thltT    "*  '^*'  ^"y  '^"^^^  ^  ^^h^hle  defense.     In 
pakc^  """^  '^''"^  '^'  "°^^^^  ^«g^"  t°  build  splendiS 

The  invention  of  printing  cheapened  the  price  of  books. 
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and  led  to  the  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge.     The  English 

anguage.  havmg  been  molded  into  something  like  its  present 

form,  became  so  fixed  in  books  that  it  has  ^si nee  undergone 

compa^ranvely  little  change.    The  great  authors  orthe':g: 

Chiefly  by  the  clergy,  were  a  marked  feature  of  the  time 
Their  purpose  was  for  the  teaching  of  Bible  storv  bv  X 

fC.*  P'"]'^°''  allegories  came  into  vogue      In  these 

The  e'wLTef ''  .T'  ''^"  ''  "^^^^y-  ^-*'--  -"^truth 
times  wro^S/      T^^""'  ^^"^  °^  *^^  P^"^^  that  in  after 
ouTWXTn  F  °"V'' u'^  '"  ^"Sland  as  well  as  through- 

°heseTnds  h.H    °P^-     I"  '^'  '^'^'''  ^^y^  '^'  Christians  of 

pS::1ro:^rvtkf"l^^^^^^^    ^°^  *^\*^^-^  °^ 

V,    i.uin    ine    lurKS.     But    now,    m    I4S^,    the   Turk* 

liTH  .k'^''''/"'^  ^"-"^P^'  *°°^^  Constantino^e    and  Sab! 
hshed  themselves  on  Christian  soil 

In  the  south-east  of  Europe  is  a  small  country  called  Greece 
In  ancient  times,  long  before  the  Romans  conqLred  E^an^^^ 
Greece  was  the  home  of  a  famous  people  whfatSneS^^eat 
eminence  in  saence.  art,  and  literature.    Their  pWlosophers 
sculptors,  architects,  and  poets  surpassed  any  thaf  r  worid 

Sreek  ifngl;^  ^"'  ^^^^  ^^  ^'  ''^  -»^oI-  -Scl  read 
At  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the  Turks  there  were  many 
men  livmg  in  Constantinople  who  were  skilled  in  cTeek  iTarn 
ing.  Driven  away  by  the  Turks,  they  made  their  homeTn 
Florence  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  where  they  became  teaXrs 
and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  spreadCc'Tek  c'^^ure' 
The  great  awakemng  thus  brought  about  is  known  a^The 
Renaissance-that  is.  "The  New  Birth."    During  th? early 

Fb  enl  ^'l"^"'"/^""'  ^*"^^"*^  -^"t  f--  England  t 

fstaMsli  t^''»"  ^'T  '^'''  ''^'^''''  ^"d  °n  their  retur^ 
established  the     new  learning  "  in  England    . 

Ihe  languaire  spoken  in  England  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest,  called  Anglo-Saxon,  could  not  be  understoTl^y  ^g. 
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^ri^p^T---:  sri^n- .  .„  s  or 

The  foUomng  specimens  of  the  language  used  in  En<,l»„H 
at  different  penods  will  show  how  greasy  ft  h^hang^'      " 

It  loirs  mibh  bloia  bUtmii. 
I  was  with  blood  moistened. 

Ctedmon  (middle  of  eighth  century) 

/A."??T  ^^yj"*^^'  ^*^  %  another  whom  the  Lord  gave  thee  that 
thou  be  long-hved  on  the  earth.  k1  a^J  /     V 

King  Alfred  (900). 
Smt^i  tt«  a«fUfe  ttni  9to;t  9Uni  toe  forjcoffn  ngjltenbnm  nrnm. 

Lord's  Prayer  (1 130). 
<Jw«ibe  thou  «n  „a  iettrs  «rs.  aU  tot  forgibc  till  «r  brttnve  (.250) 
Soxubt  to  t.6  our  brttts  a«  toe  forfltben  to  o«re  bettourie. 
j»      .^  WydiffefiiSo). 

.#....«< ..  ..r, »«,..  a.  I,,  to,,,,  „  ,rt..,..  Ty,d.:.  (,5«;,. 

Luke  ii.     Tyndale. 


THE    TUDOR    PERIOD. 

1485-1603. 

SOVEREIGNS. 

Henry  VII.,  1485-1509.  Edward  VI.,  iS47-i<« 

Henry  VIII..  1509-1547.  Mary  I.,  isss^issS^^^* 

Elizabeth,  1558-1603. 

HENRY   VII. 

1485-1509. 

Henry  THE  Seventh  came  to  the  throne  near  the  beginning 

H.  w^,  tir'T".°V^'  ^°'^^''  f ^^'■y  ^"°^"  ^  Modem  ffistory^ 
He  was  the  first  of  a  new  royal  line  called  the  House  of  Tudor 
This  name  came  from  the  Welshman  Owen  Tudor.  Henrv's 
grandfather  who  married  Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
Henry  the  Seventh's  father  was  Edmund  Tudor.     His  birth-' 
right  to  the  throne  came  through  his  mother,  Margaret  Beau- 
fort   great-granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.    Thifrighrwas 
of  the  flimsiest  sort,  but  he  strengthened  his  house  greatly  bv 
marrying  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth 
.u^^^t  flT^*"  generally  were  for  him.  and  Parliament  de- 

TW  tK     •  *^t'''°'^"/?°"^^  ^^^°"S  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
Ihus  the  rival  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  were  united 

Henry's  Will  was  Law.-Henry,  like  the  other  Tudors. 
had  a  strong  will.  He  had  Httle  use  for  Parliament,  and  the 
last  one  summoned,  seven  years  before  his  death,  ordered  that 
his  decrees  should  have  the  force  of  law.  He  kept  the  nobles 
under  close  restraint.  He  enforced  a  law  made  by  Edward 
the  Fourth  forbidding  them  to  give  their  liverv  to  any  but 
their  household  servants;  and  he  also  forbade  them  the  use 
of  cannon,  reserving  that  weapon  for  the  royal  forces  alone. 
Ihus  the  nobles  had  little  power  for  successful  rebellion 
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It  IS  related  that  Henry  visited  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  was 
conducted  through  long  lines  of  retainers  wearing  the  carl's 
hvery     On  bemg  told  that  these  men  had  been  assembled 

^  i!"!,^?o''  V"^  ^'"S  ^^^""^^^  the  earl  for  his  courtesy 
and  added,  But  I  may  not  have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sight.' 
My  attorney  will  speak  with  you."  And  so  the  noble  Lrl 
had  to  pay  a  fine  of  $50,000. 

Rivals  and  Pretenders—During  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  his  reign  Henry  was  greatly  disturbed  by  rivals  and  im- 
postors. The  two  rivals  of  whom  he  had  most  cause  to  be 
alarmed  were  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  nephew  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
li^e  son  of  Edward's  sister  Elizabeth.  Warwick  he  shut  up 
in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and  after  keeping  him  in  prison  for 
fifteen  years,  he  put  him  to  death  because  he  tried  to  escape 

IlCdtrSr  ""'^  "  '"'  "''""^  '"^'  '''"°^"  "^ 
While  Warwick  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  there  appeared 
m  Ireland  a  young  man,  whose  real  name  was  Lambert  Simnel 
the  son  of  a  baker,  who  asserted  that  he  was  this  same  Earl 
of  Warwick.  His  story  was  believed  by  many  people,  and 
he  was  crowned  at  Dublin  as  Edward  the  Sixth.  To  con- 
vince people  that  this  man  was  an  impostor,  Henry  had 
Warwick  shown  nubUcly  in  the  streets  of  London.  Yet  in 
r.f,   ^«'  '^^thout  newspapers  or  other  facilities  of  the  kind 

pari  IflrSngTom!"  '"'"  "°"^'  '^"  '^  *°^'  ^"  '^^^^"^ 
Coming  over  to  England  Simnel  gained  many  followers, 
including  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  He  met  the  king's  forces  a 
In  '  Z  u  ?,^  "^^  ^"^^^*^  ^"^  t^ken  prisoner.  Lincoln 
oriL  ^>f-  ^^'"l-  "^^  ^^°^  ^'  ^°"tempt  for  Simnel.  Henry 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  his  kitchen  to  do  the  worh  of  a 

An  impostor  more  to  be  feared  was  Perkin  Warbeck,  who 

claimed  to  be  Richard.  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been  murdered 

n  the  Tower  with  his  brother  Edward  the  Fifth.     He  gained 

the  support  of  powerful  friends.    Among  these  was  Elizabeth. 

Duchess  of  Burgundy,     ister  of  Edward   the  Fourth,  who 
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owned  h,m  as  her  nor.hew,  and  sent  troops  to  aid  him.    James 

of  hfr?  C^^^°^'^^''^  ^J^«  ^"^^'^  his  story,  gave  him  il^dy 
of  high  rank  m  marriage,  and  coined  the  royal  plate  to  raise 
an  army  for  the  support  of  his  cause.  In  trying  to  carry  out 
his  schemes.  VVarbeck  showed  little  heroism.     He  final  y  de 

on  tt't""  "^"  ""iJ  '^'*'"^  ^"^  ^''"'  -d  threw  hLef 
^Lri,  J^  '  ?""^y-.  "*^"'y  I'^^^^d  him  in  the  Tower,  but 
afterwards,  on  his  trying  to  escape,  put  him  to  death 

Henry  s  Ways  of  Qettinif  Money.-Henry  was  not  fond 
of  war.  It  was  too  costly.  The  hoarding  of  money  was  h^ 
great  passion.  Once  Parliament  granted  him  supplied  for 
carrying  on  war  with  France.    He  then  accepted  a Tar^  sum 

C  V  ?^  t^u"°*  °^*^"  ^'^  Parliament  for  money,  as  that 
body  had  a  fashion  of  making  certain  demands  in  return  for 
such  favore  Henry  enriched  himself  by  exactions  from  his 
wealthy  subjects  m  the  form  of  fines,  confiscations,  and  benevo! 
Jences.    H^  chief  agents  in  these  matters  were  two  lawyers 

fo?  them'efvS"^"'  '"''"'  '^  ''""■  ^"'°''*^°"'  «^^"^^  '"^^^^ 

The  Star  Chamber.-At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  the 

kingdom  was  m  great  disorder  as  the  result  of  civil  war  and 

what  for  the  better.  He  established  a  new  court  under  his 
own  contro .  which,  from  the  highly-decorated  room  in  West- 
minster Palace  where  it  met.  was  called  The  Court  of  the 
btar  Chamber.  It  did  some  good  at  first,  but  in  later  reigns 
It  became  an  instrument  of  oppression  and  tyranny 

fhf  f"".^'^'*.^  Scotland—Henry  made  peace  with  James 
the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  confirming  the  treaty  by  giving  him 
in  marriage  his  daughter  Margaret.  The  union  of  the  crowns 
of  England  and  Scotland  a  hundred  years  later  was  an  im- 
portant result  of  this  marriage. 

Catherine    of    Arasron.— Another  royal  marriage  led  to 
dianges  of  great  moment,  and  to  a  world  of  trouble  besides 
Heniy  s  son  Arthur,   when  fifteen  years  old.   married  the 
Spanish  pnncess  Catherine  of  Aragon.    A  few  months  later 
the  pnnce  died.    Catherine  had  brought  with  her  large  dowry 
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and  Henry  could  not  think  of  allowing  this  wealth  to  go  back 

I  ^u^'  .  ^I  ^^"^  ^"°*^^'"  '°"'  "^"""y-  b"t  the  laws  of  the 
church  forbade  one  to  marry  his  brother's  widow.  The  Pope 
however,  gave  leave,  and  the  marriage  in  due  time  took  place' 
Discovery  of  America.  149a.  -  Henry's  reign  was  the 
dawnmg  time  of  great  changes.  One  of  the  great  world 
events  was  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  This 
ZZ^  r^^  four  years  later  by  the  Cabots'  discovery  of 
North  America.  Vasco  da  Gama  had  already  a  few  years 
earher  found  a  new  route  to  India  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  this  reign  manufactures,  shipbuilding,  and  trade 
started  on  that  prosperous  career  that  they  have  ever  since 
maintained. 


HENRY    VIII. 

1509-1547. 

Sl^TnT  ^K*""™  ""^  ^^°"*  "'S^*^^"  y^^'^  °Jd  when  he 
came  to  the  throne.    He  was  handsome,  graceful,  skilled  in 

m.nfr'u'"'"*'  '"."^^'•y'  ^"d  other  physical  accomplish, 
ments.  He  was  weU-educated.  spoke  several  languages  and 
had  some  knowledge  of  Greek,  then  much  in  vogu^  Besides 
the  throne  he  inherited  from  his  father  great  wealth  which 

ITieEnghsh  people  were  proud  of  their  young  king. 

Shortly  after  his  accession.  Henry  married  Catherine  of 
senT'  '^1!.^°^^^^:^  -^Jow,  who  in  age  was  several  years  Ws 
SnTn  fK  ™a/"^ge  brought  him  into  close  alliance  with 

Spain,  then  one  of  the  foremost  powers  of  Europe 

Iv^inf!'*  "M***   ^""f*'    'S13.- Henry  was  ambitious  of 
being  a  great  king,  and  at  one  time  he  thought  of  renewing 
the  old  claim  of  Edward   the  Third  and   Henry  the  Fifth 
Srlr%^'-°"'  ?7r"''-     '"  ""'^"^^  ^ith  the  G^erman  Em 
S^.  5.fl    At^'^"*  '°""*'y'  ^"^  ^'^"^  ^  «^y  victory  in 

Battle  of  Flodden  Field.  isia.-During  Henry's  absence 
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delTht  tt'  1"°!'  l"r^'^  ^"^''"^'  ""^  ^"ff^'-^^l  disastrous 
defeat  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field 

In    h.s  battle  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland  and  many  ot^ 

remarkable  career.     His  father  was  a  bu  cher  durine  the 
re.gn  of  Henry  the  Seventh.    The  son  tookhis  bachelo?! 


ENTRANCE    GATE,    HAMPTON    COURT. 

fnfhL^l  ^""I^'^  r'if"  ^**''"  y^""''  °^  ^«-  He  stood  high 
nn.1  .  ;T  °^  """"^  *^"  ^"^^"*J^'  ^"d  ro^  rapidly  from 
hk T'^'i  1  ^r^'  *?  ^"°*^"'"-  «^"^y  *he  Eighth.  leLiing 
his  worth,  made  him  chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  York  and 
heaped  upon  him  unbounded  wealth.  The  Pope  of  Rome 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  appointed  him  Ss 
legate  or  representative  m  England.  Wolsey  had  an  enor- 
mous  income  and  hL«  expenditures  were  on' a  lavish  scale. 
He  built  for  himself  costly  palaces,  including  Whitehall  and 
Hampton  Court.    In  his  silken  robes,  sparkhng  with  gold 
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and  with  a  great  retinue  of  attendants,  he  made  great  display 
his  splendor  equalling  tha;  of  the  king  «'*P'ay, 

Wolsey  In  full  Chame.  isiJ-isap—For  sixteen  years 

abrint'A-^"'""^'"*  ""''  •'^"'""'^"^^  "^-^  *-•-.  Wolse; 
M?h  'nl  I.        '"^r  ?"""•  '"^"•'^'■^^  *''«  a^^i^''  o^  tl'e  kingdom 

S^Lv  found  r^  """T^'  ^^^^"  *^^  ^'"s  --^^^  "--?^ 

The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Qold.-Francis  the  First  of 

comrol  'oMtalf "  T  ^l"'  °'  ^™"y  "^-  rivals  for'^the 
FnlnH  rL  ^'  and  each  courted  the  aid  of  the  King  of 
England.  Charles  visited  England,  and  made  to  Henry  and 
Wolsey  many  promises  that  he  never  intended  to  fulfil.    Then 

by  their  cou-tiers.  and  with  the  most  costly  display  spent  three 
weeks  m  tournaments  and  feasting.  On  account  ofite  ZTi 
splendor  the  affair  was  called  The  heU  of  the  Cloth  of  GoU 

But  Henry  cared  little  for  either  Francis  or  Charles     He 
was  always  ready  to  help  the  one  against  the  other  Sat  he 
might  prevent  either  becon^ing  greater  than  himself!  ' 
rriotu    ffJ^J^f^on'-The  great  movement  called  the  Refor- 

and  the  new  faith  was  accepted  by  many  people  in  Endand 
Henry  showed  his  zeal  for   the  church  by^Secuting  tj^ 
people,  who  were  called  Pmtestant.     Thl  k^       j 
that  ♦aii.rK*  T ,  *!,    .      ,  »^"  'esiants.     ihe  books  and  papers 
w^L     ^^  .t"?.^'^  doctrines  were  seized  and  burned  bv 
Wosey  and  the  bishops.     King  Henry  himself  wroteTbook 

^1^  th.%'rnT  °J  ^"*^^^'-'  ^°^  ^^^h  the  Po^  confe^d 
on  him  the  title  Defender  of  the  Faith  '"^^rrea 

his"^^17^J!;^*^  Divorce—After  Uviilg  eighteen  years  with 

relTdt'J^fh^  r If  ^'^T^  """"^  P^°*«^««d  to  have  scruples 
regarding  the  lawfulness  of  marriage  with  his  brother's  Sow 

Illn    inSn^tlT'  *'^  '^"^'*^^  ^^^'  ^»  ^athTrtTs 
thouJh?'fi«  I     ^  *^'"^^  '°''''  ^^^  ^i^d  in  infancy.    This 
t^  telf  h^h.^"t,r''  P'?^  °^  "^^^^"'^  displeasure^    Tru  h 
Anil  '.i?  i^?  ""  ^°^^  ^^*^  a  '"aia  of  honor  named 

Anne  Boleyn.  and  he  desired  to  be  rid  of  Catherine  th^^^^ 
m^ht  marry  this  lady.    He  asked  the%ope't~wL': 
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divorce.    This  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  <lo    (or  a   (ornur 
nephew      ^^  ""^  ""^""""^  "'■"  ""^  Poi*.  «-<  CatLrinc'^ 

wX,^.   F.M  "'Tr''  g""  "°  <'«i»'™  i"  the  case. 

.t\fhanio^l.^:a.Wwta'S*?l/37     'Vi'"^ 
Zf^'  ^"i  """''  *"'"'*"  "»''''  '»  imprisonmen    o   sue 

^r^^-^r-rt  -ais:  a^'7 ji;i  ■s-'.  j:,i 

lor  treason,  and  summoned  to  London  for  trial.  On  the  wav 
he  w^  taken  .11.  and  died  in  the  abbey  of  Leicester  On  W^ 
^^r^^  ^!.-,""''''^  '^'  memorable  words    "Had  l  Served 

Sv'en  meti'-"'"*'^  "  ^^"  '"y  '^'"^'  "^  would  not  hive 
given  me  over  m  my  gray  hairs." 

The  Clersry   Fines.-The  whole  body  of  the  clerev    too 

all  their  goods.     Henry  was  merciful,  so  he  thought      He 

amount  artJ'''"  '  '"f  ''  ^"'•^"'  ^^-'  ^°  ^-  tl-  th^t 
amount  at  the  present  day 

suc'^e^edtJoT"-"^'' J"''^":."'  ^^'■^'  "  '"^•^t  ^^<^^"^"t  man, 
SSutd^  f^  "".t""^^"?^-  H^  wrote  a  famous  littfe 
iSi  whl  ^  ^^1    ^    ^°^^''""  ">'  describing  an  imaginary 

Cromwell  and  Thomas  Cranmer  were  now  the  king's  chief 
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advisers.  Cromwell,  who  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith, had  spent  his  early  days  as  a  roving  adventurer  in 
many  lands,  and  more  recently  had  been  in  the  service  of 
Wolsey.  Henry  made  him  his  chief  secretary.  Cranmer  he 
ap|X)inted  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Henry  gains  Divorce.— On  the  advice  of  Cranmer,  Henry 
laid  his  case  before  the  leading  universities  of  Europe,  from 
which  he  obtained  decisions  in  his  favor.  The  English  Par- 
liament then  passed  an  Act  forbidding  appeals  to  the  Pope, 
and  requiring  that  all  ecclesiastical  questions  be  settled  by 
the  English  church  courts.  A  bishops'  court,  with  Cranmer 
at  its  head,  then  decreed  that  the  king's  marriage  with 
Catherine  was  not  legal.  The  wretched  queen  died  three 
yeaiJ  later,  leaving  one  daughter,  Mary.  In  the  meantime 
Henry  had  married  Ajine  Boleyn. 

Henry  Head  of  tlie  Churcli,  1534.— Parliament,  wholly 
under  Henry's  control,  declared  that  he  was  sole  head  of  the 
church  in  England,  and  that  whoever  denied  this,  or  that 
Anne  was  his  lawful  wife,  was  guilty  of  treason.  This  caused 
a  final  separation  between  the  king  and  the  Pope.  It  did  not 
mean,  however,  that  Henry  had  become  a  Protestant.  He 
still  held  to  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  only  he, 
instead  of  the  Pope,  was  supreme  in  England.  Serious  perse- 
cution t)U(jwed.  Protestants  who  followed  Luther  were  burned 
as  hereji<*j,  Roman  CathoUcs  who  adhered  to  the  Pope  were 
beheaded  Ip^  treason. 

Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher,  among  the  bolder 
spirits  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy, 
were  beheaded. 

Henry  now  ruled  with  despotic  power,  and  in  Sir  Thomas 
Cromwell  he  found  a  fitting  agent  for  carrying  out  his  stem 
measures.  The  House  of  Commons,  composed  largely  of  men 
of  his  own  choosing,  was  servile  and  ready  to  do  his  bidding. 
The  king's  proclamations  were  given  the  force  of  law.  At 
the  mention  of  his  name  in  Parliament  the  members  rose 
and  bowed  with  religious  reverence  to  the  vacant  chair,  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  bow  in  church  at  the  name  of  the 
Saviour. 
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tiJ?pT,n^L  ^**'  **"*  Monasteries—There  were  at  this 
time  hundreds  of  monasteries  in  England,  some  of  which  had 
large  estates  and  great  wealth.  TheyVere  charged  Jthl^te^ 
mg  Idleness  and  loose  living,  and  in  accordanceiith  the  kL^s 
Jhes  they  were  abolished  by  Act  of  Parhament.  T^e  wSk 
of  spoliation  was  entrusted  to  Cromwell.    Monks  and  n^s 

7Z  T^ZirJ  ''"^  "T"-  ^  '"^'y  portion  ofTe 
f h!  A  •  !  ^'"^  '  '°™®  °^  '*  ^^  "^d  on  the  royal  navy  • 
the  lands  seized  were  given  chiefly  to  favorite  courtiers  and  to 

z:t^  sX^r  ^^  "°^^-  ^^^  ^^  ^^'^  «^-y  -  ^^ 

This  great  overturn  caused  much  disorder  and  suf!erine 
Some  of  the  monasteries  had  been  doing  good  work  in  educat-' 
mg  the  young,  aiding  the  poor,  and  providing  asylums  for  the 
of  Enlnl"^-  ^"''^  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  some  parts 
of  England  on  account  of  their  destruction.  The  common 
people  in  the  northern  counties,  joined  by  the  Archbisha»of 
York  and  many  of  the  clergy,  demanded  Restoration,  nlnrv 
was  for  the  moment  somewhat  alarmed,  and  promised  redress  • 

*k!?^1.  ^^  threatened  rebellion  had  passed  ov?r  he 
c^^ed  the  leaders  with  heavy  hand.  Lar^  numl^^^  were 
hanged,  and  theu:  property  was  confiscated. 

Henry's  Wives.— The  story  of  Henry's  many  marriaces 
wouU  be  too  long  to  tell,  for  he  had  six^ves.    L^^ 

h.''H^"'>if^i'^*''i  ^°™^"«  ^^^"^  °*  Anne  Bole^,  he 
had  her  beheaded  The  day  after  her  execution  he  m^ed 
Jane  Seymour.  She  died  within  two  years,  leaving  an  infant 
son,  Edward.    His  other  wives  were  Anne  of  Clev^  whom^e 

?Xr^i  p  "'^'T  "T"^'  ^^°"^  ^«  ^"*  to  the  block ;  and 
Catherme  Parr,  who  outlived  him. 

Henry's  Tyranny.-Henry  was   a  crael  king,   and  put 
many  people  to  death  without  sufficient  cause.    His  minister 

11  ?T''  ^^  ^'"«f  afterwards  accused  of  trLon  he 
was  beheaded.  A  distinguished  vigtim  was  the  aged  Countess 
of  S^Oisbury  a  mece  of  Edward  the  Fourth.    Her  only  cri^ 

somethmg  offensive,  escaped   to   Rome.     T     ' 


(i.ai«) 
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suffer  was  Henry   Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  whom   Henry 
beheaded  on  suspicion  that  he  was  plotting  for  the  throne 

Plans  to  gatn  Scotland.— Henry  tried  to  unite  England 
and  Scotland  by  an  arrangement  of  marriage  between  his 

young  son  Edward  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  the  Fifth 
of  Scotland.  But  the  Scottish 
people,  preferring  their  old 
allies  the  French,  would  not 
agree  to  this  union. 

The    Bible.  — Since   Wy- 
cliffe's  translation  of  the  Bible 
the     English     language    had 
undergone  many  changes.  Dur- 
ing Henry's  reign  several  new 
translations   were   made,    the 
most  valuable  of  which  was 
that  by  William  Tyndale,  the 
others  being  little  more  than 
revisions  of  this.    A  version  by 
Myles  Coverdale  was  published 
i"  1539  by  royal  authority.    A 
copy  of  this  book,  sometimes 
called    "The    Great    Bible," 
was  placed  in  every  church, 
chained  to  the  desk,  so  that 
It  could  not  be  taken  away. 
The  Psahns,  as  found  in  the 
AngUcan    Prayer    Book,    are 
taken    without    change    from 
the  Great  Bible. 
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Henry  grew  old  before  his  time,  and  he  was  h,,t  <;*♦     • 
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father  died.  He  was  a  quiet,  studious  lad,  mature  beyond  his 
years  deeply  rehgious,  and  strongly  inclined  towari  Prot- 
estantism. The  government  was  entrusted  to  a  council  of 
sixteen  members,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  brother  of 
Jane  Seymour  was  president.  Hertford,  who  soon  secured  lor 
himself  the  higher  rank  of  Duke  of  Somerset,  shortly  became 
the  real  ruler  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  title  of  Protector 

Battle  of  Pinkie. -Somerset  wanted  to  bring  about  the 
marnage  that  Henry  the  Eighth  had  planned  between  Edward 
and  the  young  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland.  When  the  Scots  stiU 
did  not  care  for  the  union,  he  tried  to  drive  them  into  it  bv 

w.^  °  /"?"";  •  "!  ^^'"^  ^"  ^^y  ^^^t^"^  ove'-  them  in  the 
battle  of  Pmkie.  but  this  did  not  change  their  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  marnage.    They  sent  their  child-queen  to  France 

inZl  F'li'  ^^^'^'  ^^""^'^^  y^^  ^^t^'"'  she  was  married 
to  the  heir  to  the  French  throne.  A  Scottish  noble,  speaking 
of  the  proposed  marriage,  said,  "  He  disliked  not  the  match, 
but  he  did  not  much  care  for  the  manner  of  wooing  " 

The  Ansriican  Church.-The  Protector  was  a  Protestant 
and  he  set  about  church  reform  in  a  very  radical  fashion 
In  this  work  he  was  aided  by  Cranmer  and  Bishops  Ridley 
and  Latimer.     No  images,  pictures,  or  crucifixes  were  allowed 
in   the  churches,  and  the  stained-glass  windows  with  their 
representations  of  saints  and  Bible  stories  were  destroyed 

Tlie  doctrines  laid  down  for  the  Anglican  Church  were 
embodied  m  Forty-two  Articles,  but  they  were  afterwards 
reducwl  to  Thirty-nine.  A  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  much 
like  that  used  at  the  present  day.  was  adopted  for  use  in  the 
church.  Very  largely  it  was  a  translation  into  English  of 
the  Latin  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  book 
was  adopted  by  Parliament,  and  ordered  to  be  introduced  at 
once  into  all  the  churches.  Under  the  new  order  priests  were 
allowed  to  marry.  *^ 
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Church  Spoils.— A  portion  of  the  rich  spoU  taken  from 
the  churches  was  applied  to  public  use.  Some  of  it— at  the 
request,  it  is  said,  of  King  Edward— was  used  in  founding 
schools  for  boys.  The  most  famous  of  these  schools  was  that 
in  London  called  Christ's  Hospital,  which  still  exists.  It  is 
more  commonly  known  as  The  Blue  Coat  School,  from  the 
long  blue  coats  with  red  belts  worn  by  the  boys.  A  large 
portion  of  the  church  property  was  divided  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  and  their  friends.  Out  of  his  share  of  the 
plunder  the  Protector  built  himself  a  splendid  mansion  caUed 
Somerset  House. 

Per,vv  ition  and  Rebellion.— Many  of  the  people  were 
not  prfc,..red  for  these  sudden  changes  in  their  religion  and 
forms  of  worship.  Especially  in  the  country  there  was  strong 
opposition.  Two  prominent  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  refusing 
to  comply,  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  kept  there  through- 
out the  reipi.  In  the  west  of  England  the  people,  armed  >^th 
scythes  and  pitchforks,  and  joined  by  their  priests,  rose  in 
rebelhon  With  the  aid  of  foreign  troops  the  go^ermnent 
«)on  put  them  down.  Then  there  followed  many  executions 
Fnests  with  their  prayer  books  round  their  necks,  were  haneed 
from  church  steeples.  "«"«^ 

Insurrection  in  the  East.-There  were  other  troubles  at 
tius  tune  m  England  besides  ♦»        over  the  matter  of  religion. 
As  It  IS  m  our  own  day,  tht...    .ere  stirring  questions  over 
mdustnal  affairs.    Serfdom  had  given  place  to  hired  labor. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soU  and  the  raising  of  grain  had  been 
in  large  measure  given  up  for  the  more  profitable  business  of 
dieep-farming.    Wool  brought  a  good  price,  and  it  was  pro- 
duced  with  httle  cost.    Many  farm  laborers  were  thus  thrown 
out  of  employment.    Again,  extensive  lands  that  had  formerly 
Deen  left  unfenced  as  commons  were  now  enclosed  by  the 
landoMmere.  so  that  the  poor  man  had  no  place  to  pasture  his 
TriJ^       ^'^'i.  the  laborer's  wages  were  very  small,  and 
com  of  iJie  reahn  had  been  so  debased  by  mixture  with  lead 
dunng  this  and  the  former  reign,  that  it  would  buy  much 
less  of  the  necessaries  of  hving  than  formerly. 
These  things  caused  most  serious  trouble  in  the  east  of 
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England.    A  rising:  of  the  peasantry,  led  by  Robert  Kett, 

took  place  in  Norfolk,  somewhat  like  the  Wat  Tyler  insurrec- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  This,  too,  was  soon 
put  down,  and  Kett  and  many  of  his  followers  were  hanged. 

Plots.— The  Protector,  Somerset,  rather  sympathized  with 
the  peasantry  in  their  troubles,  and  he  took  measures  against 
depriving  them  of  their  pasture  lands.  He  thus  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  wealthy  landowners.  Ambitious  men  took 
advantage  of  this,  and  began  to  form  plots  against  him.  The 
first  to  give  trouble  was  his  own  brother.  Lord  Seymour,  who 
had  married  the  widow  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  who  now 
on  her  death  was  scheming  to  marry  Henry's  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth. He  tried  to  raise  a  revolt,  but  falling  into  Somerset's 
hands,  he  was  executed. 

Fall  of  Somerset,  155a.  — A  member  of  the  council, 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  afterwards  took  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  carried  through  a  more  successful 
plot  against  Somerset.  The  Protector  was  charged  with 
usurping  powers  that  belonged  to  the  king,  and,  by  a  vote 
of  Parliament,  was  stripped  of  all  power.  A  Uttle  later  he 
was  charged  with  other  crimes,  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill. 

Northumberland's  short  Rule.  — The  Duke  of  North- 
umberland now  ruled  the  kingdom.  His  great  ambition  was 
to  bring  the  crown  into  his  own  family.  His  son,  LonI 
Quilford  Dudley,  had  married  the  king's  cousin,  Lady 
Jane  Qrey,  the  daughter  of  Mary,  a  younger  sister  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  Northumberland  persuaded  King  Edward  to 
make  a  will  and  bequeath  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane,  thus 
passing  over  his  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  also 
another  cousin,  Mary  of  Scotland. 

Edward's  Death. — Edward  was  never  very  strong.  He 
now  became  ill,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  woman 
who  was  said  to  be  skilled  in  the  art  of  healing.  Under  her 
treatment  he  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  shortly  after  died,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen. 
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1553-1558. 

?hTu.  ^^^  Jane.-Lady  Jane  Grey  was  near  the  aee  of 
the  late  king.    She  was  beautiful,  accomplished,  andl^d 
and.  hke  h.r  cousin.  King  Edward,  with  whom  she  had  bS 

w^TnH'V^''"'^^  ^"""'  ^'''^'  -"d  other  lan^agilhe 
TZ  bs?  no  w""' K  •  Northumberland,  against'ilef  plead! 
mgs.  lost  no  time  in  having  her  proclaimed  aueen  Ri,f  +Ko 
people  showed  httle  enthusiasm  over  hir  A  sense  nff.  f J 
accorded  the  crown  to  Mary.  Betli's.X  ta^Tat  l^eTa! 
ruler,  if  Lady  Jane  were  on  the  throne,  would  be  her  father 
m^aw  Northumberland,  whose  schemes  they  c^ed  li  tk  To 
aid.     Her  reign  lasted  twelve  days  y  ^'U  a  iiuie  to 

rplW*^  '*  Ouecii.-Ma,y  was  proclaimed  queen.  The  nobles 
S  ei'' tL  ,,h'  '"^  rV/^y  ^^^^  ^'-"gth  to  her  su" 
Une  ri^uld  '°        '  r^°  ^^  '^'"  ^^'^^'^  t°  fight  for  Lady 

o^rSr  Nor^huml^H'  S,""""  ^^'^ '"  ^"^  ^^^^*^^  to  the 
ddav     L^H./tTw^  T      ^?u  ^^.^»^«d  and  executed  without 

TrvTO-,     nr  .       ■i-'uuiey,  were  Sent  to  prison  in  the 

r,5,T*"    5"'"°""*'"    "stowd-Mary  was  a   Roman 

ta  Sn  were Tt  S".""*?  '7^  °'""'"'-  "'"'  ^^^  '<»«  W" 
ui  pnson,  were  set  free.    Parliament  repealed  the  laws  alainst 

the  Pope's  authority,  and  the  members  on  their  kne^rSS 
h«  pardon  from  the  papal  legate,  Cardinal  pSe,  for  S  fauTtsS 
R"wr„"     S'^  """T  """"^  '"'  '™  preceSng  rd^ 
SpSr^n"TS:^^~  cTa^errVK^sS-'S 

s'-rrre^'Xi::^-!"-^'^'^"^^^^^^ 
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Udy  Jane  executed.— The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  in 
some  way  concerned  in  the  rising,  paid  the  penalTy  wiThhS 

L  J ^H^^  rr^^i  ""^  '"y  P"^'  •"  ^^'«  insurrection/Lady 
/?"l  "l^f  ^"'^'^"'^  """•■«  ^*  the  same  time  hurried  to  the 
block  and  the  Prmcess  EHzabeth  barely  esca.x^d  the  same  fate! 
^2l  ?>,"'*'  Marriage-AUhough  ParHament  protested 
agamst  the  union,  Mary  married  Philip,  who  a  few  montS 
after  became  Kmg  of  Spain.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy 
one  Mary  was  eleven  years  older  than  her  husband ;  and 
although  she  was  fond  of  him,  she  was  not  amiable.  PhiUo 
»oon  grew  weary  of  her.  and  after  remaining  about  a  year  iS 
England  he  returned  to  Spain.  Mary  saw  him  but  once  after 
when,  two  or  three  years  later,  he  came  to  induce  her  to  join 
him  m  war  agamst  France.  ■• 

nii«*^"u"^"*~f  ^'"^'"^^  ^°^®  ^^^'^d  that  Protestants  be 
allowed  liberty  of  worship.  Gardiner,  now  chancellor,  and 
Bishop  Bonner  were  not  in  favor  of  such  toleration.  Queen 
*K  7,f l'^^"^  "^^  *^^'"-  '^he  most  fearful  religious  persecution 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  England  foUowed.  Many  Prot- 
estants  took  refuge  in  Holland  and  Germany.  It  is  said  that 
nearly  three  hundred  persons-men,  women,  and  children- 
were  burned  at  the  stake.  Smithfield  in  London  was  the  chief 
scene  of  these  sad  doings.  Some  of  the  principal  martyrs 
were  John  Rogers.  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  Bishops  Ridley  and 
l-atimer,  and  the  famous  Granmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Queen  Mary  was  a  Tudor,  and.  like  others  of  her  family  she 

Lthlr  h"^^'  more  honest  to  her  sense  of  right  than  was  b^ 
father.  Henry  the  Eighth.    She  did  things  which  we  consider 

rS7'i'  h"'  '^'  ^^°"^^^  *°  ^  hard  a|e,  when  the  right  S 
religious  freedom  was  not  well  understood. 

Loss  of  Calais,  1558.— Towards  the  end  of  her  reign    to 

please  her  husband.  Mary  joined  Spain  in  war  against  F^aAce. 

The  chief  outcome  of  the  war  to  England  was  the  loss  of 

-rf  J**  "^^         ^^®  had  owned  since  the  time  of  Edward  the 

♦w  ^.  I  "^V  f  ^f  ^y  ^^""^  °^e^  this  loss,  and  she  said 
that  when  she  died  the  name  of  that  city  would  be  found 
wntten  on  her  heart. 
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ELIZABETH. 

1558-1603. 

?*V,^^rL"'  *^'^'y  "^^^"^^  ^y  Q"«e"  Mary,  had  long  been 
ittle  better  than  a  prisoner  in  Hatfield  House.  Here  she 
hved  m  retirement,  spending  much  of  her  time  in  the  study 
ot  Latin  and  Greek.  She  was  sitting  under  a  tree  in  the  park 
when  she  was  saluted  as  Queen  of  England.  It  was  a  won- 
drous change  for  her,  and  she  exclaimed,  "This  is  the  Lord's 
domg  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  ! "  Her  accession  to 
the  throne  was  hailed  with  the  wildest  joy 
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Character.— Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  She  was  strong  in  body  and  mind,  a  good 
scholar  and  possessed  of  many  accomplishments.  She  was 
many-sided  m  her  attainments  and  capabUities.  She  could 
ride  gracefuUy,  shoot  well  to  the  mark,  was  skilled  in  music 
and  could  speak  several  languages.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
had  a  rough  voice,  little  feminine  delicacy  of  feehng,  and  a 
violent  temper.  She  used  fearful  oaths,  and  was  vain  and  fond 
Of  flattery.    In  the  matter  of  dress  she  was  most  extravagant  • 
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and  yet  it  was  to  her  credit  that  she  used  the  savings  of  twentv 
four  years  m  paying  off  her  father's  debts.  Shfcould  nbv 
at  love-making  and  toy  with  her  admirers,  buf  when  tcam^ 
to  busmess  she  was  mistress  of  herself  and  ^f  all  TCt  LT 

her":Lu;h"  '"  w";;^"^t^^^  ^^^  -^'  -<«  -fdom  t'^J  a„ 
knl«!  K^.  ,  ^^^"  '^^  ^^'"^  *°  *h*^  throne  people  scarcelv 
knew  what  rehg.on  she  intended  to  favor.  Shi^t  fr^  tS 
whom  Mary  had  imprisoned  on  account  of  the^rellST  S^ 
retamed  some  of  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  coun^lors^inH  J^^ 
some  new  ones  who  were  Prote^tantc    ^°""^"°"'and  chose 

T«    ,.?'"'  "^"S™"™  from  their  queen.  '^  "        ' 

IMlncaltles.-EI«abeth  found  the  kingdom  in  „eat  di, 

rSwwi  ^S""  P^'?'™""".  and  was  depressed^ 

th'^^^Mjf  rn..,":r^s^^sfnw"i^i^«^  --'- 

Et\^'.S'no'?^«-S?ec''^  "-  -'-  '- 

Book  of  Prayer ;  and  the  division  called  Puritrs  ThZT'J 
named  wanted  simple  forms  of  worship.    They  did  no^^^^i^ve 

church  by  bishops,  'to  t^uS'^l'  the  'h^^^^ToT  s^ ^^5 
the  cross  m  baptism,  and  to  the  adorning  of^he  churchS^ith 
pictures,  statues,  and  stained-glass  win<tows.  ^'^ 

Acts  Of  Supremacy  and  Uniformitv    i»a     irij,<.»^*». 
soon  made  known  her  p„,e„nce  for The'^ProfSiir.^JSS^* 
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It  may  seem  strange  to  the  people  of  our  dav  that  ther..  *h«,,w 
have  been  any  quarrelling  h^? ihe.eliS^/eM^r  tZ^, 
was  room  enough  for  all.  and  each  man  should  hav^S  albS 
to  worship  as  he  thought  right.  But  that  was  not  the  wal 
our  forefathers  m  those  days  looked  at  these  matters  Thev 
thought  that  all  should  worship  in  one  way    and  ff  anv  had 

?hus%Thamenr  ''''''  ^^7'  ^'l^ '^^^"'^  ^  -«  to  it' 

m»l  ♦  K      ^"P»^«'"««y'  aimed  agamst  the  power  of  the  Pone 
made  the  sovereign  supreme  governor  of  Uie  realm  boThTri 

hshed  for  carrying  out  these  laws. 

to"^^"  ^d  Tn  ST°"  ^'^r*  ^^^'""^  ^  "*««'  ^^^  ordered 
to  DC  used  in  all  the  churches.    Bishops  and  oriests  «,hn 

would  not  comply  were  removed  from  office.    NeaXalHhe 

n  wT^eTrttiL'"'  rr"  ^'^''^  ^^"^^^^^  -"^^S  Z 

Romon  r  fu  i^  ^  '  ^"'^  *^"^  retained  their  position  Manv 
Rom^  r«th  t"  r^  P"*  *°  ^'^'^'  »°t  bec^e  they  we« 
?^ritfn,  l^?'  !.*  ^''  '^'^'  ^"*  ^<^^"««  of  their  disloy^r 
Puntans  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or  maimed.    Ehzabeth  dis- 

af  blercuro/hl  T'  "r  '°y^^-    ^  ^"*-  ^h^e  hati 
naa  been  cut  off  by  her  order  waved  his  hat  with  the  other 

hand  and  shouted.  "  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth.^' 

me  Virgrin  Queen.-Elizabeth  is  known  as  the  "  Virein 
Queen."  Parliament  courteously  urged  her  to  marrv  Wthn 
a  few  weeks  of  Mary's  death  Philip  fhe  Second  of  Spain  ^^^ 
her  proposing  marriage  on  condition  that  she  would  uZd 

Sme  tlTand  ^h''  'f  ^°"'/"  °«^^  ^^^  ''''  unanswerS  f^r 
2?l  Au      -    ^^^"  declined.    Like  many  other  sovereigns 
she  had  her  favorites.     One  of  these,  perhaps  thToTe  sh' 
thought  most  of,  was  Robert    Dudlev    Farl   J   t   •      * 
brother  of  Lord  Guilford  JyudTey^'iT^so^ji:! f^^^^ 
bad  man.  who  was  ambitious  of  bc^ng  her  husband.   Tor  LTn 
teen  days,  it  is  said,  he  entertained  her  at  Kenllworth^^Il 
With  evei^  luxury  and  amusement  that  we^tTcTu^V^tSe! 
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?,T%'^if''^  ^«"es  are  pictured  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
tale  of  Keni  worth."  The  Earl  nf  P«««»  t^^.lu  t  ".  ! 
Elizabeth's  old  age  ^*  ^^  **"*  '*''''"**  °* 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots.— Elizabeth's  chief  rival  was  Marv 
daughter  of  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  the  princesTwhfw^ 
^^nted  as  a  wife  for  Edward  the  Sixth.  SheToh^n  s^ke^ 
of  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Her  husband,  the  DaupW^  of 
France,  became  King  Francis  the  Seer  .d  of  hat  count^T  and 
he  and  Mary  styled  themselves  Kin    and  Queen  of  En^ia„d^ 


KENILWOKTH    CASTLE. 

Francis  died  young,  and  then  Mary  returned  to  Scotland  as 
queen  of  that  country.  She  was  then  but  nineteen  X  ot 
age  and  was  very  beautiful.  Things  had  greatly  chaWd  ,n 
&:otland  dunng  her  absence.  Influenced  by  the  famous  fohJ 
Knox,  many  of  her  people  had  become  Protestants  Mar^ 
Z  f  °"y  ""y'^'^'"g  t°  -"  the  arguments  of  this  stS 
preacher.  She  now  married  her  cousin.  Lord  Damley.  a 
most  graceless  young  man.  for  whom  she  soon  cared  htUe. 

oAT!  ^wfuT'"^"'!^'  ^"^  '*  ^^  ^"^P^^ted  that  Mary  knew 
of  the  plot  that  was  formed  against  his  life.  ^ 
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Marys  subjects  turned  against  her  and  rose  in  rebcUion. 
She  was  seiud.  imprisoned  in  Loch  Leven  Castle,  and  forced 
to  resign  the  crown  in  favor  of  her  son  James  the  Sixth.  She 
Ea^bith  "^^  *°  England,  and  sought  the  protection  of 

It  was  not  easy  to  know  what  should  be  done  with  the 
Jttgmve  queeii.  CecU  wished  to  send  her  back  to  Scotland, 
ihe  Pope  had  taken  strong  measures  against  Elizabeth  de- 
clanng  her  to  be  a  heretic,  and  freeing  her  subjects  from  aU 
obligations  to  obey  her.  Many  of  her  people  believed  that 
Mary  was  thc.r  nghtful  queen.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
north  of  England.  Tnis  rising  was  soon  quelled,  and  many 
of  the  rebels  were  hanged.  Then  a  plot  was  discovered  to 
«sassmate  Queen  Elizabeth  and  place  Mary  on  the  throne. 
For  his  part  m  this  plot  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nobles  of  England,  was  beheaded.  Meanwhile 
Mary  had  been  placed  m  prison,  where  she  was  allowed  to 
remain. 

ProffrvM — During  these  years  England  was  becoming  more 
pro'nerous.    There  were  improved  methods  of  agriculture, 
better  breeds  of  cattle,  more  home  comforts.    Much  of  the 
wool  produced  was  made  into  cloth,  and  trade  increased 
Laws  were  made  compiling  every  parish  to  care  for  its  poor 
nSab^"^^  "^  "°  ^""^^  debased  by  mixture  with  cheap 

English  vessels  at  this  time  were  very  small,  but  they  ear- 
ned hardy  sailors  and  had  brave  officers,  such  as  Hawkins. 
Drake,  Frobisher.  and  Raleitrh.  Drake  was  the  first  Ene- 
hshman  to  sail  around  the  world.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  saU«i 
far  mto  northern  seas,  seeking  a  north-west  passage  to  India, 
r,"',,^^*^''  ^?^^'Sh  tned  to  found  a  colony  in  America,  naminir 
Jt  Virginia  after  the  Virgin  Queen.  Some  things  which  thes^ 
boW  navigators  did  were  not  commendable.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins earned  off  negroes  from  Africa  and  sold  them  as  slaves 

i*?*?**^?*"*":^^  ""  ^^  ^^*  ^"^^««-    Sir  Francis  Drake  was 
Mtte  better  than  a  pirate  in  plundering  Spanish  towns  in 
Amenca  and  seizing  Spanish  treasure  ships  laden  with  eoM 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  ^     ' 
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The  King  of  Spain  was  angry  over  this  .'reebootinff  eame  a< 
weU  he  might  be.  and  asked  Elizabeth  to  handover  K  ?o 

a  kn'ltTsleaT^Th  J^s"  ^'\"'"T*  ^°  '^'  ^^^^  "^^^^^^ 
tt  Knigni  instead.    The  Spanish  ambassador  told  her  that  if 

mouth  of  the  cannon.     Elizabeth  replied  in  a  quiet  wav  that 

tV^  li'T  "^^  ^°"'^  «'"K  ^'^  '"^o  -  du2g^n. 

The  Netherl«nd«.--Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  was  a  oower- 
fuJ  king  In  addition  to  his  »  n,,  lands  he  ownS  iSco 
Central  America,  the  West  Indie     and  nearly  all  siuth  Am^r ' 

oTkn'?^^'''?"'^.'^''  '^'•"^  ^y«"^  '^^  NoiVLfon'^heTL; 
of  England,  also  belonged  to  him.    He  treated  his  subk^t,Tn 

Sk J  Fr^LrKT  '™'^">'*  ^"^»"«  *»»*"»  into  reWlion  ^  ^ev 
asked  Elizabeth  to  annex  their  country  to  her  kingdom     ThiJ 

^e  rehised  to  do.  but  she  sent  them  help  in  men.^money  ^6 
the  Netherlands,  brave  in  war  as  he  was  famous  in  fettere 
battles     As  he  lay  dying,  he  asked  for  water  to  cool  his  parchSi 

saying.     Thy  need  is  greater  than  mine."  * 

The  persecutions  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  great  massacre 
o^^the  Huguenots  or  Protestants  in  France  on  St.  B^SSJ 
Day  drove  many  people  from  their  homes.  Those  f r^The 
Netherhnds  were  wooUen  manufacturers,  and  those  from  France 
were  silk-weavers.  Many  of  them  settled  in  England  Xe 
they  greatly  aided  these  industries.  *^       ' 

iifill*7^^u**",  •'   ^o**    executed.-For  eighteen  years 
Ma^  had  been  kept  in  prison.    A  plot  was  now  fonnid  S 
^ndon  to  kill  Ehzabeth.  and  Mary  ^as  charged  ^ith^four" 
aging  the  conspu-acy.    Letters  written  by  her?  or  said  to  have 
been,  approving  of  the  plot.  feU  into  the  hands  of  Walsingham 
Secretary  of  State.    She  was  tried  by  a  court  of  royS  c^-' 
missioners.  condemned,  and  beheaded  in  Fotheringay  Castte 
T^e  tnal  was  not  a  very  fair  one.    Mary  had  no  oSe^to^eS 
for  her.  nor  was  she  aUowed  to  face  the  principal  witnLT 
her  own  secretanes.  who  testified  against  her.    Queen  Eliza-' 
beth  seemed  to  be  very  unwilhng  to  sign  the  wairant  for  the 
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t^T'T^I?  ^tf^ards.  when  it  was  too  late,  she  tried  to 
recall  what  she  had  done. 

K  J*!*  ^P*"'***  Armada,  is88.-Philip  the  Second  of  Spain 
i^..  fl"^w^".?'""'*"S  ^^  ^^*^'  ^"d  h«  "«w  "'ade  ready  a 
on? hn"^  7  ^'  T^^^""  °*  ^"gland.  The  fleet  comprised 
Znen  "^  and  thirty-two  ships,  carrying  eight  thousand 
seamen  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred   cannon.    Philip  called  it   "The    Invincible   Ar- 

xuT,  ^°,  '"^^  "^^  ^^  ^^^^  '^  ^o"W  not  be  conquered. 

All  England  was  aroused.    For  once  religious  strife  was 
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hushed  and  plots  ceased.  All  creeds  and  parties  were  united 
m  the  defense  of  country  and  home.  England  was  not  strong 
or  war.  The  royal  navy  included  but  thirty-six  ships,  and 
these  were  smaU.  But  merchant  vessels  were  turned  into 
warships,  merchants  and  mechanics  into  soldiers.  Admiral 
n^Z^  r"^!!  *  ^^^'^^  ^^*^*'""'  ^^  P^^^^d  in  command 
bLher  "^  "^^""^  ^''*^^'  "^wk^nS'  and  Fro- 

^J^u""  ^^  xu™^"**'  arranged  in  crescent  form,  came  into 
the  chanrtel,  the  English  sailed  out  of  Plymouth  Harbor  and 
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destroyed  several  of  the  enemv-s  shin«  -n,.  s„  •  ^ 
were  so  hioh  ii„i  ,u  1  """"y^  ™'r«'  ine  Spanisn  ships 
were  Mj  nign  that  their  shot  went  over  the  hpaH«  «*  *k«  c 
hsh  without  doinir  anv  damage  -n™  ™  ?^™  °'  "e  Eng- 
ofr  Calais  Admtal  Hn^rH^  7^  '  "^  **>'  '='>'  "  '""^h""- 
filled  wi  h  expteivL  P»„f  T\.  ™°v«''  *™  «'*-^W|» 
^.tered  inTS  J-irtri^-^^^^^^^ 

stroni     t;~■f!7^''^  ™^'  ^"   ^^^^^"d  ^^d  "ever  beervery 
hlr^nnZr  %     rT^y  ^  '"^^"  ^*^*"^t  ^^o'^nd  Dublin  wS 

S   t?7  ^"^^'^  P°^^'-    The  various  clans,  led  bv  tS 
chiefs,  had  continued  tn  ramr  «„  +1,  •       .^'""'  /<="  oy  meir 

against  each  otSer     r^ririraSr^  «|^  ="/*  I-"y  ^a,. 
brought  under  more  M  c^ntro"e  eTo^^^IC 

E^^wL^^.'^.    '.       ^'  ""spanaged  matters  badly. 

Sr«ii^roL^e^-t"htf,s:£rS 

::.d™LTtr''U"  y^ara-'te^E^^iti-  -"^  r  r^ 

lessed  that  Essex  had  given  her  the  ring  to  convev  to  thp 

ITadnotdo^"^'  '/  ""Z  ^"^^-^'  whoSkS  Ess  X 
She  had  not  done  as  he  desired.    Elizabeth  was  ereatlv  vexed 

telhng  her  that  she  could  never  forgive  her 
trJdet!;*;7lL*^'  early  ti„,es  the  Dutch'  were  the  greatest 

StlSgi^ln^-LiS-anX'^Sn-ll^lX 
to  the  Company  of  London  Merchants  ^^'^^^^^  "»  ^600 
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Last  Days.— Elizabeth's  last  days  were  full  of  sadness. 
She  felt  a  loneliness  that  nothing  could  alleviate.  Objects 
that  once  pleased  her  lost  their  interest.  Even  that  ruling 
passion  with  her,  love  of  dress  and  finery,  was  gone.  She  was 
irritable  and  exacting,  and  her  mind  became  enfeebled.  She 
died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
five  years.    Thus  ended  the  period  of  the  Tudors. 

Literature.  — The  reign  of  Elizabeth  .vas  a  golden  age  of 
English  literature.    Among  the  great  authors  were  William 
Shakespeare,  Edmund  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  Philip  Sidney 
Francis  Bacon,  Richard  Hooker,  and  Christopher  Marlowe.     ' 


SOCIAL  CONDITION  DURING  THE  TUDOR  PERIOD. 
The   Tudcr  sovereigns   wielded    nearly   absolute   power. 

They  exercised  such  control  over  the  election  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  they  usually  had  a  majority  submissive  to 
their  wishes.  Those  members  who  refused  to  do  as  the  king 
desired  were  often  thrust  into  Vrison.  In  one  session  Queen 
Elizabeth  wiffififeld  her  assent  from  forty-eight  Bills.  The  Court 
of  the  Star  Chamber  was  a  ready  tool  for  enforcing  the  king's 
will.  This  it  did  by  imposing  heavy  fines,  by  imprisonment 
maunmg  by  cuttmg  off  ears  or  bands,  or  by  other  barbarous 
■penalties. 

Monopolies  were  granted  by  the  sovereign,  giving  individ- 
uals the  sole  right  to  sell  certain  commodities  in  common  use 
as  wine,  starch,  vinegar,  saltpetre,  and  glass,  and  thus  en- 
ab'mg  them  to  charge  exorbitant  prices.  Parliament  pro- 
testea  so  strongly  against  these  monopolies  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth cancelled  many  of  those  she  had  granted. 

During  this  period  woollen  manufactures  were  becoming 
important  Large  quantities  of  wool,  however,  were  still  ex- 
ported. English  wool  was  of  superior  quality.  Laws  were 
passed  forbidding  the  export  of  live  sheep,  so  that  other 
people  might  not  obtain  the  English  breed. 

The  public  roads  were  very  bad.  Wheeled  vehicles  were 
little  used  until  near  the  end  of  Eliaabeth's  reign.    Ladies  rode 
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S^'!^°"  horseback   often  in  a  sort  of  chair,  called  a  pillion 
mucf  us^!''  '''■^  "^^'^  ^  ^'^^"*-    The  sed.n  chair  w^ 

and 'bu^hI?''^'  "''f  ^^'^T^  ^^°^'^y'  '^^  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  Bur  eigh^  maintained  large  establishments  with  many 
attendants,  who  accompanied  them  wherever  they  went. 

rf  J5f  r  P^'*  "^  *^^  P^"*^  ^'^hes  and  spoons  were  n.  ^e 
of  wood,  and  ^ere  called  treen-that  is.  madrTrom  a  tree  or 
wooden.    Later,  metal  dishes  came  into  use.  silver  being  used 
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by  the  wealthy  and  pewter  by  the  poor.  Pins  were  brought 
first  from  France  by  Catherine  Howard.  They  were  very 
costly,  and  to  purchase  them  men  gave  their  wives  a  special 
a  lowance  called  "pin  money."  The  farthingale  was  a  sort 
of  hooped  skirt  worn  by  ladies,  introduced  in  Mary's  reign 
Plated  ruffs   stiffened  with  starch,  were  much  worn  a3d 

of  Elizabeth     "^'^^  ^^  ^°*^  ""^^  ^""^  '^*""*'"  '"  *^®  '^'^ 
Among  the  favorite  amusements  was  bear-baiting.    The 
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animal  was  fastened  in  an  enclosed  yard  and  worried  bv  does 
Sunday  afternoon  was  the  usual  time  for  this  barbarous  spwt" 
The  manners  of  the  period  were  very  rough,  and  much  coarse 
and  vulgar  language  was  used.  It  was  common  for  ladies  to 
swear,  an  accomplishment  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  was  an 
adept. 

The  houses  of  the  poor  were  made  of  wattles  plastered 
w  th  clay.  The  floors  were  covered  with  straw,  which,  being 
seldom  removed,  became  a  mass  of  filth,  giving  rise  to  pesti- 

Architecture  was  highly  ornamented,  as  shown  in  the  chapel 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  at  Westmiaster.  Haddon  HalL  an 
ancient  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  first  buUt  in  1150,  was 
altered  from  age  to  age  according  to  the  varying  style.  It 
«  yet  standmg,  but  has  been  unoccupied  for  one  hundred  and 
nity  years. 


THE   STUART    PERIOD. 

1603-1714. 

Tam»e   T      ,^        iL  SOVEREIGNS. 

James  I..  1603-1625^  Charles  I..  1625-1649. 

(The  Commonwealth,  1649-1660.) 
Charles  II..  1660-1685.      WUliam  and  Mary  II.   1680-MM 
James  II..  1685-1688.        Anne.  1702-171^         IM9-1702. 

JAMES  I. 

1603-1625. 

subjects  f-Mt  he  would  visit  them  once  everv  th™  ™»™ 
James  set  out  for  London.    His  journey  from  Uie  onTcS 

r^^s;hrr-re£rs^-,55^ 

w  J^  edlr^^  ^**''f  ^y- .  ^^  »»*d  "»"<^h  natural  ab^ 

♦n wL^  nght  Of  kings,  on  the  injurious  effects  of  usimr 
tobacco,  and  on  various  other  subjects.  He  was  v«rJ^2n^ 
fond  of  showing  off  his  learning.  ^He  often  liLrXSy^ 
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of  his  knowledge  that  a  French  wit  remarked,  "  King  Tames 
IS  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom."  He  was  an  arrant  coward, 
and  was  m  such  dread  of  assassination  that  he  always  wore  a 
shirt  of  mail.  James  loved  flattery,  and  was  thus  easily  in- 
flucnced  by  favorites.  ^ 

♦i,®"t  1*^*"*^^'®!^  ^'^^  Kinicdoms.-England  and  Scotland, 
though  henceforth  governed  by  the  same  sovereign,  continued 
for  another  hundred  years  to  be  two  distinct  kingdoms  each 
having  Its  own  Parliament  and  laws. 

Pn^*]!f  r":r?^^   A^'^-  ^^^*  '■*°"'  *^^  ^n  England- 
Roman  Catholics,  Anghcans,  and  Puritans— each  hoped  for 
special  favor  from  James.    The  Puritans  were  now  numerous 
outnumbering  the  other  Protestants  or  Anglicans  who  used 

They  disliked  the  government  of  the  church  by  bishops,  the 
wearing  of  the  surplice  and  other  usages  in  the  church  sTrvice 

♦«*'T^u^I!""?'°"^/  '^^^'''^  °^  ^*^^0PS  at  Hampton  Court," 
to  which  he  invited  several  leading  Puritans  to  talk  ove^ 
♦heir  ^evances.  He  wanted,  however,  to  do  aU  the  talking 
mmself.  and  he  gave  little  heed  to  what  they  had  to  say. 
meeting  all  their  objections  with  his  favorite  maxim,  "No 
«!???•  ""u*"  "*;"u  '^^^  ^""**"  ^^"««  ^«^e  not  convinced, 

nf  th?S  T*  ?^\*^'y  ^'^  "°*  ^"*^°^  t°  ^dopt  the  form^ 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  James  dismissed  them  with  the  resolve. 
I  wUl  make  them  conform,  or  I  wiU  harry  them  out  of  the 
kingdom."  Shortly  after,  ten  Puritan  nrinisters  were  im 
prisoned  by  order  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  three  hundred 
were  dnven  out  of  their  churches.  "unarea 

r.l*  r*"^*  ^^"V.  "^^  somewhat  lenient  towards  Roman 
Ca  holies,  and  did  not  enforce  the  hard  laws  against  them, 
nmfnf^^tw  i°  ™"ch  concern  among  Protestants,  and  it  was 
rumored  that  the  king  himself  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  There 
was  some  plotting  for  the  purpose  of  removing  James  and 

SS  "^S^tL  T  ^^^  *^°"^'  ''"*  *^«  «^heme  was  soon  dis- 
wnrered.   Su-  NValter  Raleigh,  charged  with  taking  part  in  the 
plot,  was  impnsoned  in  the  Tower. 
Qunitowder  Plot.  November  5,  1605.--A  more  fearful  con- 
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spiracy  was  now  fonned,known  in  history  as  "Gunpowder  Plot  " 
A  few  lU-advised  Catholics,  with  Robert  Gates  by  kt  their  head 
reived  on  the  destruction  of  the  King.  Lords.^d  Emmons; 
^Iw  J  7  Pf '•^'"^nt  House  with  gunpowder  whm  all  hTd 
assembled  at  the  opening  of  Parliament.    They  hired   the 

barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  they  carefully  concealed.     One 
of  the  conspirators  desiring  to  save  the  life  of  his  friend,  Lord 

^^pSrlir^K',?'"" '°  ''^y  ^^^y  *^°"^  *^^  °P«"i"g'  adding. 
Parhament  shall  receive  a  terrible  blow,  and  shaS  not  s£ 

o^Jn  '^''^•"-  '^^^  ^^"^^  ^^  «^«^"  to  the  king  wh^ 
ordered  the  premises  to  be  searched.  A  Spaniard  named 
Quy  Fawkes  was  seized  in  the  act  of  making  preparation  for 
to  J^"?  %,^^*™^*'°"-  Most  of  the  consi^rators  were  put 
!!i  K  r,  .The  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  long 
celebrated  in  England  and  down  to  the  present  time  officer! 
go  through  the  form  of  searching  the  building  on  the  eve  of  the 
opening  of  Parhament. 

r^^'l*'*  Measures.--More  severe  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics  were  now  passed,  and  all  had  to  suffer  for  the  rash 
and  cmninal  conduct  of  a  few  of  their  body.  They  were  not 
aUowed  to  be  doctors  or  lawyers,  nor  were  they  allowed  to 
hve  in  the  city  of  London.  The  law  permitted  any  one  to 
break  into  their  houses  and  destroy  their  property 

H.mnton  T'"^l!l*?"  "'  ***•  ^*"*'  '«"-The  meeting  at 
Sthi^Sw  "?J^*°  ^"  arrangement  for  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible.  The  king  entrusted  the  work  to  fifty-four  learned 
dmnes,  who  spent  about  seven  years  in  bringing  it  to  com- 
pletion. The  work  was  published  in  1611,  and  was  the  first 
Bible  printed  in  what  are  known  as  Roman  letters,  all 
previous  translations  being  in  old  English  characters.  Known 
as  King  James's  Version."  or  "  the  Authorized  Vereion,"  it 
IS  the  one  now  in  common  use  among  Protestants 

i?ir*?u  %^*  "*  Kings—James  held  an  absurd  doctrine, 
called  the  '  divme  right  of  kings."  This  meant  that  the 
king  derived  his  power  from  God  alone,  that  he  could  make  and 
unmake  laws  as  he  pleased,  that  he  was  above  all  law  and 
neither  people  nor  Parliament  should  resist  or  even  question 
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his  public  acts.  Some  of  the  clergy  encouraged  him  in  this 
foolish  notion  by  preaching  the  duty  of  obeying  the  king  in 
all  matters,  secular  and  religious. 

Opposition  of  tlie  Commons.— James  found  the  House  of 
Commons  very  troublesome.  This  body  bravely  withstood 
his  claim  of  divine  right,  and  refused  to  vote  money  for  his  use 
until  he  removed  grievances  and  ceased  to  violate  the  law. 
He  at  last  got  into  a  way  of  trying  to  get  on  without  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  one  period  of  seven  years  (1614-1621)  when 
the  members  were  not  called  together. 

Illegal  Acts.— James  resorted  to  various  illegal  ways  of 
gettmg  money.  He  imposed  dutie«  on  imported  goods  with- 
out consent  of  Parliament;  he  exacted  benevolences  from 
wealthy  subjects,  taxed  the  estates  of  young  heirs  who  were 
his  wards,  took  bribes  from  those  who  sought  to  marry  heiresses, 
sold  titles  of  various  ranks,  sold  monopolies,  and  demanded 
purveyance  when  he-travelled  through  the  kingdom. 

Favorite8.~In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  James's  chief 
minister  was  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  %on  of  Lord 
Burleigh.  On  the  death  of  CecU,  James  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  unworthy  favorites.  The  first  of  these  was  Robert 
Can-  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Duke  of  Somerset  • 
but  later,  he  being  charged  with  foul  crimes,  was  dismissed' 
Then  the  king  took,  as  his  adviser  and  bosom  friend,  George 
Villiers,  whom  he  made  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Francis  Bacon.— One  almost  hesitates  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  faU  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  reign,  Francis  Bacon, 
who  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was  made  a  peer 
uiider  the  title  of  Baron  Verulam.  He  was  a  distinguished 
scientist,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  writers  of  the  rsign. 
Convicted  of  accepting  presents  from  persons  whose  causes 
he  was  deciding,  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  was  removed  from 
office. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.— Another  sad  tale  is  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  After  eleven  years  of  imprisonment  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  during  which  he  amused  himself  by  writing 
a  history  of  the  world,  he  was  sent  to  South  America  by  the 
king  to  look  for  a  gold  mine.    He  failed  to  find  any  gold  but 
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ToS  .t  kTJ"??"''  »  lP»"*  'o™  °"  «•»  Orinoco. 

fnrt^n^  i^  ""  James's  reign  another  settlement  was 

sZh  Th'  ""^''  '?'  '""°"^  adventurer.  CaptSn  Joh^ 
f f  h^'  TnH  '\'^".^«  ^  ^"'''^''  '"«  t^y  Pocahonta?.  daughter 
of  the  Indian  chief  Powhatan,  and  the  story  of  the  S  life 

fiJl'*?*  Scotia,  i6o5.-It  was  in  the  reign  of  James  that  the 
S^l  rf  ''"  r""""*  •"  Nova  Scotia,  ^der  De  Monte  w^ 
made  at  Amiapolis.  and  also  the  settlement  at  Queb^  unZ 

Tfc  ^^i^"*'**^  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia, 
xu    5f  .'**'«^™    Fathers.— Owing  to  religious  r«rsprii««« 
he  Puntans  found  living  in  England  verj  SclfSf  ^ 
arge  company  of  them  went  to  Holland,  where  they  had  Kbertv 
to  worship  as  they  pleased.    After  eleven  ye^'  ^Jum  toe^ 
feanng  their  children  might  intermarry  w^trtirD^h  aS 
thus  lose  their  language  and  nationdSyXy  rLlvM  io^^ 
to  America.    They  fir^t  returned  to  EngUnd  LT^hlr^  in  t£ 
autumn  of  1620.  they  sailed  from  PlymLth  in^e  mS'W 
StTersr         °'  ""'"  ^"^'^"'  "^^  called  "ThT^^^:; 
Ireland.-During  the  reign  of    Elizabeth,  the  power  of 
England  was  more  fuUy  established  in  Ireland.    EarC^  the 

CE^nXlS^-Zs^otlLr  '-  '''-  -  ^^^^ 

Snln*  V^^^l'^l^l!  ^"'—^^^  <^°^«d  alUance  with 
EH^^L^th  1,  ^  ^^  ^f  *^°  'P^*^  ^^^"s-  His  daughter 
Elizabeth  had  married  the  German  Prince  Frederick  of  the 
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Rhine  Province,  Between  this  prince  and  Ferdinand  of 
Austna  there  arose  contention  for  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
During  this  contest,  which  Jed  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
Frederick  not  only,  failed  to  obtain  Bohemia,  hut  lost  his 
territory  on  the  Rhine.  James  wanted  Philip's  aid  in  behalf 
of  his  son-in-law,  which  he  failed  to  obtain.  The  marriage  of 
the  Pnncess  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Frederick,  however,  was  a 
matter  of  much  importance.  Their  grandson,  a  hundred  years 
later,  sat  on  the  English  throne  as  Qeorffe  the  First. 

Prince  Charies  and  the  InfanU.— James  also  desired  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  his  eldest  son  Henry  and 
the  Infanta— that  is,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Spanish  king 
Pnnce  Henry  died,  and  then  James  wanted  his  second  son  to 
marry  the  pnncess.  To  urge  on  the  suit,  Charies.  accom- 
pamed  by  Buckingham,  visited  the  Spanish  court.  Here  he 
remaTned  for  several  months,  failing  to  obtain  a  private  inter- 
view  with  the  princess.  Finally,  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  hi'h 
wall  and  jumping  down  into  the  garden  where  she  was,  he 
nearly  fnghtened  the  young  lady  out  of  her  wits.  The  Spaniards 
wanted  Charies  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  which  he  was 
not  disposed  to  do.  The  scheme  fell  through,  and  Charies 
mamed  Hennetta  of  France  instead. 


CHARLES   I. 

1625-1649. 

Character.— Charies  the  First  was  handsome,  dignified  in 
mariner  scholariy,  and  of  cultured  taste.  He  resembled  his 
father,  however,  in  his  ideas  of  the  divine  right  that  belonged 
to  a  king.  Kis  illegal  acts,  his  obstinacy,  and  his  utter  dis- 
regard  of  the  promises  that  he  made,  caused  him  a  world  of 
trouble,  and  in  the  end  cost  him  his  life.  His  wife,  Henrietta 
of  France,  by  her  foolish  counsel,  led  him  into  many  difficulties. 
His  other  chief  adviser  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  reign  was 
Bucidngrhani,  who  had  been  his  father's  favorite  minister. 
Ways  of  ifettin^  Money.— Pariiament,  the  majority  of 
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which  were  Puritans,  gave  him  a  small  grant  of  money  for 
carrying  on  war  with  Spain,  and  asked  for  an  account  of  its 
expenditure.  Angry  over  the  scanty  war  supply,  and  because 
of  an  attack  made  on  Buckingham.  Charles  dismissed  Par- 
liament.  He  then  proceeded  to  raise  money  by  illegal  ways 
Among  these  methods  was  that  of  tonnage  and  poundage- 
a  duty  on  every  ton  of  wine  and  on  every  pound  of  certain 
other  kinds  of  merchandise  brought  into  the  country.  An- 
other of  his  taxes  was  ship-money.  In  earlier  times  iwrt  towns 
had  been  required  to  furnish  and  equip  vessels  for  defease  of 
the  coast  in  time  of  war.  Charles  imposed  this  tax  in  time 
of  peace,  and  on  towns  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  on  those  of 
the  maritime  districts.  He  also  compelled  people  to  rive  free 
board  to  his  soldiers. 

Buckingham  Icilied.— The  King  of  France  was  at  this  time 
cairying  on  war  against  his  Protestant  subjects,  who  were 
called  Huguenots.  A  quarre!  between  Buckingham  and  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  the  French  king's  minister,  led  to  an  expedition 
under  Buckingham  in  aid  of  the  Huguenots.  The  enterprise 
was  a  disastrous  failure.  While  Buckingham  was  getting 
ready  to  sail  from  Portsmouth  on  a  second  expedition,  he 
was  fatally  stabbed  by  an  officer  named  Felton.  whom  he 
had  dismissed  from  the  service. 

Petition  of  Rights,  i6a8.— Charies's  need  of  money  forced 
him  to  caU  a  new  ParUament.  Before  making  any  grant,  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  the  famous  Petition  of  Rights 
which  forbade  the  king  to  levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
Parhament,  to  keep  any  one  in  prison  without  regular  trial 
or  to  billet  soldiers  in  private  houses.  Having  given  his  assent 
to  the  Bin,  Charles  receiv-d  a  grant  of  £400,000 ;  but  he  soon 
showed  that  he  had  little  intention  of  keeping  his  promise. 

Members  of  the  Commons  imprisoned.— As  the  House 
of  Commons  was  about  to  pass  measures  that  the  king  disliked 
he  ordered  an  adjoum-^ent.  Indignant  at  this  interference 
with  their  freedom,  sv,.ne  of  the  members  forcibly  held  the 
Speaker  in  the  chair  until  the  business  was  completed.  Charles 
immediately  dissolved  Pariiament,  nor  did  he  call  another  for 
eleven  years.    He  also  imprisoned  nine  of  the  leading  membere. 
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oversight  of  religious  mattersTn  ^  iTagct „t 'of  ^^^^^^ 
showed  bitter  hatred  of  Puritans  and  Presbyterians     W.n# 
worth  had  taken  an  active  part,  as  memS7of  X  Houle  oi 
Commons,  in  passmg  the  Petition  of  Rights ;  but  on  the  death 
of  Buckmgham  he  went  over  to  the  king-;  party   and^n 
became  the  favorite  minister.  ^     ''  **^" 

Co^r!^*'S!"!:7^^  ""'^"^  °'  *^^  Star  Chamber  and  the 
Sie  4tabH^hS  Commission,  the  clergy  who  would  not  uS^ 
the  established  forms  of  worship  were  fined,  imprisoned  or 
otherwise  punished.    A  Puritan  minister.  Dr   Le ghton  who 

cToff  aT"*  '""''V^'  ^^"^^^  "^y  ^^''^hops  hifh^  ear? 
wi  punishid Tthr'^  ^'^"''  for  speaking  gainst  theat*  ^ 
was  pumshed  in  the  same  way;  and  for  a  second  oflense  the 
stumps  of  his  ears  were  sheared  more  closely  Theatric? 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  distasteful  to  the  kin^s  irty 

inviUng  the  people  to  spend  Sunday  afternoon  in  am3 
mente.  ^  provided  by  the  "Book  of  sjorts "Tued  Sy t^^' 
th^  I     \y^r^  ^°"**r  ^J^'-gyman  read  the  notice.  andX^ 

tteShorcr'"''"^"*'  ^"'  '^''  ^  p-p^«  ^w  -JS 

Scotland.-King  Charles  and  Laud  tried  to  force  their 
fomjs  of  worship  on  the  people  of  Scotland.    The  int°^uction 

a Ve'l^oT  ItJT  '"•  """"'^  ^^"^^'^^  EdinburgM^ea'd 

o^-ri^?^^     ****"  *'"'■'*'*  ^^'  ^*oo'  at  Ws  head,  crying 
All  1'^^*°'"'  d°  you  say  Mass  at  my  lug  ?  "  ^^ 

All  Scotland  was  aroused.     A  document  called  The  N«- 

iv  t?  ir'^SoT  T  '""'^  "S-  P^*^^"^  ^^^^  P-opIe't'o  hold 
cVrT  '^J'8?on  .It  was  signed  by  thousands  in  Greyfriars' 
Sr/dorj  '"  Edinburgh,  and  then  carried  throughou^^e 
kingdom  for  signature.     Some  persons  opened  their  veiii  ^d 

InXn  WsT'"*v  ''*^"^-  ^he  attempt  to  foTc^ 
Anglican  forms  of  worship  on  the  Scots  had  to  be  given  up 
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John  Hampden.— Charles's  right  to  levy  taxes  was  dis- 
puted in  England.  Ship-money  was  specially  offensive. 
John  Hampden,  a  prominent   Puritan,  refused  to  pa>   this 

^f'ju  ^  *^""''*''  *^°"'l^"<''^  payment,  yet  Hampden's  bold 
stand  had  a  wide  infltience  throughout  the  land. 

I  'J*J*"<*-— ^ir  Thomas  Wentworth  was  sent  to  Ireland  as 
lord-deputy,  where  he  ruled  with  absolute  power.  By  means 
of  a  small  army  he  enforced  order,  but  it  was  by  setting  all  law 
at  defiance.    He  introduced  some  good  measures,  however, 


ST.    GILES'S    CHURCH,    EOINBURUH. 

and  encouraged  the  raising  of  flax  and  the  manufacture  of 
linen. 

The  Short  Parliament,  1640.— In  his  difficulties  Cl^wles 
recalled  Wentworth  from  Ireland,  and  made  him  Biirl  of 
Strafford.  Acting  on  this  minister's  advice,  he  summoned 
a  Parliament,  the  first  for  eleven  years.  On  being  ^ked  for 
aid  to  subdue  the  unruly  Scots  the  members  shook  their 
heads.  Instead,  they  demanded  redress  of  grievances.  Very 
angry  over  this  refusal,  Charles  dissolved  the  House,  and  tried 
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to  borrow  money  from  foreign  countries  to  help  him  to  fi^ht 
his  subjects.    Here,  too,  he  failed.  ^ 

The   Loiiff   Parliament,   J64o-i66o.-Charles  now  sum 
moned  h.s  last  ParHament,  the  famous  body  caSed  the  Long 
^mTh"i'H'^"'^"^    its    prominent    members   were   Johl 
Pym,  John  Hampden,  and  Oliver  Cromwell.    One  of  its  first 
measures  was  the  passing  of  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  Straf 
ford      Th.s  was  a  mode  of  dealing  with  crimes  nof  covered  by 

ZTlVtZ  ad^^s-""  l^'  ?"^^  ^°"^^*  ^^-*  Strafford 
TrlnS  f  oj  advismg  the  kmg  to  bring  over  an  army  from 
Ireland  for  the  subjugation  oi  his  English  subjects.     StraffoS 

01  a  king,  that  no  harm  should  come  to  him :  but  after  a  litfi*. 
hesitation  he  signed  the  warrant  for  his  exe  ut^on      As  Str" 
fords  head  fen    rom  the  block,  a  great  shout  of  joy  rent  the 
ail.    Church  bells  rang  and  bonfires  blazed,  so  great  Zas  the 
ejoicing  over  the  death  of  the  man  who  had^ramplS  on 

L,aud  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  kept  for  three 
'years,  when  he  too  was  beheaded.  ^ 

•^   Relorm.-Parliament  then  abolished  the  courts  of  the  Star 
^wlnn^'  In^"^'^'  Commission,  and  other  inst^ments  o 
LC  at  ■  W  onJfn  T"^  P'°^^"«  '^"*  Parliament  should 

Son  sSd^  H     ^'f!  ^T''  ^"^  *h^*  *h«  «"«  then  in 
session  should  be  dissolved  only  with  its  own  consent      To 

these  measures   Charles   assented,   though  all   the  while  he 
was  plaiimng  counter-movements.     Soon  after   he  went  to 
^f^Ti  T''  ^'  ^^"'^^  *he  favor  of  the  Presbyl^erians 
kade^       their    worship,    and    bestowed    honors    on    S 

ireland.-Meanwhile   Ireland,  freed   from   Strafford's  iron 

. Jf**  ^«'*"<»  Remonstrance,  i64i.-Parhament  proceeded 
vnth  Its  work  of  reform  by  passing  the  Grand  RemonTance 

Eov^re'nf     £'"'  f  fT  ""^  ^"^  ^^^^Ses  against  Charl^'s 
government.    One  of  its  demands-that  the  king's  advisers 
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should  have  the  confidence  of  the  Coir.;iions— is  the  foundation 
principle  of  government  as  we  have  it  to-day. 

The  discussion  on  this  bill  was  one  of  the  great  occasions 
in  English  parliamentary  history.  The  two  parties  were 
almost  evenly  divided.  The  debate,  continuing  until  mid- 
night, was  accompanied  by  wild  shoutings,  waving  of  hats, 
and  brandishing  of  swords.  More  violent  scenes  were  averted* 
by  the  quieting  influence  of  John  Hampden. 

A  Scene  in  the  Commons.— Charles  thought  he  might  end 
the  movement  by  striking  down  its  leaders.     Urged  on  by 
Queen  Henrietta,  who  called  him  a  coward,  and  told  him  never 
to  see  her  again  if  he  did  not  "  pull  out  the  rogues  by  the 
ears,"  he  ordered  the  House  to  give  up  five  of  its  boldest  mem- 
bers, including  Pym  and  Hampden.     Next  day,  as  his  demand 
had  not  been  complied  with,  having  stationed  a  guard  out- 
side, Charies  entered  the  House.    "  I  am  come,"  he  said,  "  to 
know  if  these  accused  persons  are  still  here.      I  must  have 
them.    Is  Mr.  Pym  here  ?  "    The  Speaker  replied,  "  I  have 
no  eyes  to  see  but  as  this  House  directs  me."     "  Well,  well," 
said  the  angry  king,  "  I  think  my  eyes  are  as  good  as  another's. 
I  see  the  birds  have  flown."    This  was  true,  for,  informed  that 
the  king  was  coming,  the  members  had  sought  a  hiding-place. 
Terms  of    Peace    rejected.— Some  effort  was  made  for 
peace.    Among  the  conditions  named  by  Parliament  was  the 
exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.    To  this 
the  king  consented.    To  the  demand  that  he  give  up  control 
of  the  army  he  repUed,  "  Not  for  an  hour." 

Preparation  for  War.— The  whole  kingdom,  divided  into 
two  great  parties,  was  now  in  a  ferment.  The  king's  sup- 
porters, comprising  a  large  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
were  called  Cavaliers;  those  of  the  Pariiament  Round - 
iieads,  a  name  given  because  some  of  the  party,  differing 
from  the  common  custom  ot  the  age,  wore  their  hair  cut 
close.  The  Royalists  in  Parliament,  finding  themselves  in  a 
minority,  withdrew,  and  a  little  later  formed  a  rival  Pariia- 
ment at  Oxford,  with  Charles  as  its  head. 

Both  parties  prepared  for  war.  There  being  at  this  time 
no  regular  army  in  England,  the  fighting  force  consisted  of 
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militia.  ParJiament,  having  the  support  of  the  common 
people,  soon  had  plenty  of  funds.  Women  even  gave  their 
wedding  rings  in  aid  of  the  cause.  The  king  was  much  em- 
barrassed for  lack  of  men  and  money.  His  men,  however, 
were  superior  in  point  of  training  to  those  of  the  Parliament! 
Queen  Henrietta  fled  to  the  Continent,  taking  with  her  the 
crown  jewels,  which  she  sold  to  obtain  funds. 

Battle  ol  Edge  Hill,  164a.— With  public  humiliation  and 
prayer,  the  Commons  entered  upon  the  war  against  the  king 
"as  a  most  mournful  necessity."  London  was  the  centre 
of  Pariiamentary  power.  The  first  battle,  fought  at  Edge 
Hill,  ended  in  some  advantage  to  the  Royalists.  Through  the 
winter  also  the  king's  party  prevailed.  Bristol  was  taken  by 
the  king's  nephew,  Prince  Rupert,  and  Oxford  was  made  the 
royal  headquarters.  The  supporters  of  Parliament,  depressed 
by  their  reverses,  were  still  further  weakened  by  the  death  of 
two  leaders,  Pym  and  Hampden,  the  latter  havmg  received 
fatal  wounds  in  battle. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  1643.— Thus  for  two 
years  and  a  half  fortune  frowned  on  the  Roundh  -ads.    In  their 
straits  they  sought  aid  from  the  Scots.    A  treaty,  called  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  was  now  entered  into  between 
the  English  Parliament  and  Scotland,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Presbyterian  religion  should  be  established  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  Scottish  army  should  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  Parlia- 
ment against  the  king.     At  the  same  time,  under  the  authority 
of  the  English  Parliament,  an  Assembly  of  Clergymen,  most 
of  whom  were  Presbyterians,  met  at  Westminster  in  London, 
and  drew  up  the  famous  document  called  The  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Catechisms  which  are  still  used 
by  Presbyterians.     The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  set 
aside,  and  a  new  form  of  worship  was  adopted,  to  which  all 
were  required  to  conform. 

Irish  Troops.— While  the  Scottish  army  was  in  England 
a  body  of  Irish  troops,  brought  over  by  Montrose,  made 
fearful  slaughter  in  See',  .nd.  Later,  some  of  the  Scots  re- 
turned, defeated  Montrose,  and  took  revenge  by  putting  every 
prisoner  to  death.  *-        &        j- 
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Cromwell's  Ironsides.— Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  colonel  in 
the  Parliamentary  army.  Seeing  that  the  untrained  Rourd- 
heads  were  not  able  to  cope  with  the  king's  Cavaliers,  he 
selected  for  his  regiment  men  of  deep  religious  tone,  whom  he 
placed  under  thorough  drill  and  discipline.  There  was  no 
dnnking.  swearing,  or  gambling,  but  much  prayer  and  psalm- 
smging.    His  officers  were  chosen  for  their  ability,  and  not  on 
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account  of  their  birth.    The  reeimpnt  ««^„  u 

rue  Battle  of  Marston  Moor  iA^>  tu^i-  , 
made  their  power  felt  in  the  grTa'*  ^fc'^UTon  M^"  """ 
which  the  Roundheads  and  Ihe  Sco  s  ga  n^"'a^°" JJ^^' '" 
victory  over  the  king's  force  under  Prince  R^rt  'T^'^^"^ 
offset  to  this  victoo^  was  the  defeat  of^S  th^  ln"°"f 
a  large  part  of  his  army  in  Cornwall  ^^  ^°^  °* 

people  of  this  nerinH  h,..  ,L  re'igions  than  were  most 

^ve™me„rp?S^en.  S/^'f  ^«P'">lica^  form  of 
Viewed  the,;  ritg  X'  S  aS^m'^rt"'  '^'?.''?'ri-». 
more  troublesome  tCKtogChaST-  Zt7  «'*?'  "*  "™ 
to  bring  about  peace  wkh  Ihe  wS-    tT\  """  ""^ 

<^U>n  ajnong^his  ene^esX'?e"&ed''"h;  feS'  '" 

the  slackness  was  duf  l^Se  „ffii^        ™";  '"^°'-  *"<*  ">at 
Essex   the  chierta":„!:^f  ^^  ''^I^^^"i;Jf'"^''^ 

was  appointed  in  his  place     &mml  ii        ™»™<«  Fairfax 
exoluJS^bythe  Or^S«?e.  buTTewL  t'So'^  ""^  ^'■ 

battle  of  thewar  at  NWh,',  '.**^:-J^^''  followed  the  decisive 

Prince  ru^t:™^;; i;*;"^^*' «°^^"i^' 'r- ■»<'- 

^^^X^;i>^Z^^^  v^^ors^^e^  J^K 

a  few  mon7te   butiSiX';  ffPf"'""^-    He  held  out  f" 
gavehimseiup  to  t^^tSi^r        ""  ''°'"^-  "" 


CHARLES  I 


t2$ 


Terms  of  Reconciliation  rejected.  -  Charles's  subjects 
had  made  war  against  him,  but  they  were  still  willing  to 
have  him  for  their  kmg.  Parliament  offered  him  allegilnce 
on  certain  terms,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  establishment  of 
the  Presbyterian  religion  and  the  surrender  of  the  mihtia  for 
Sd/'"'-    ^'  ^'°*'  ""'^'^  ^"^  *°  ^"^P*'  b^t  he  firmly 

The  Scottish  soldiers  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  English 
Parliament,  and  there  was  now  due  them  the  sum  of  /400  ooo 
On  receiving  this  they  gave  over  the  king  to  Parliament,' and 
withdrew  across  the  border. 

Disasrreement.— The   conquerors  of   the  kine  had  been 
^W  by  an  old  royalist  that,  having  done  their  work.  If  S? 

U.T  "^1;^""^  ^*^  °""  ^"°*^^^'  they  could  go  aAd  play 
But  they  did  quarrel.  They  could  not  agree  a!  to  the  sori 
of  government  they  would  have.  Parliament,  with  its  Pres- 
bytenan    majonty,  wanted  a  monarchy  based  on  its  own 

Sr^^  ^ '  ^  ?°'*'°"  °*  *^^  ^'■"^y'  "'Wch  was  largely 
Independent,  wanted  a  monarchy  with  more  freedom  for  the 
different  religions,  except  for  Roman  Catholicism,  for  which 

rJpublic'^  '  *°'''^*'°"  '    ^"°*^'''"  P°^*'°"  preferred  a 

ci,^TJ*f  ^J'V"^''*  *^**'  """^  ^^  ^^'^  was  ended,  the  army 
should  be  disbanded.  But  the  army  would  not  disband-at 
least  until  freedom  of  worship  was  secured,  and  the  soldiers 
had  got  their  pay.  of  which  large  arrears  were  still  due 
Moreover,  the  army  said  that  Parliament  should  now  dissolve 
and  allow  men  to  be  elected  who  would  more  fitly  represent 
the  people.     Meanwhile.  Charles,  interested  in  the  dissension 

oS  ^^""^  ^^  ^^"'"^  °"^  P^'"*^  ^S^'"^*  *^^ 

The  Kin^  changes  Hands.-In  the  melee  the  king  was 
the  prize.  Parliament  had  placed  him  under  guard  in  Holmby 
House.  Northamptonshire.  Shortly  after,  by  Cromwell's 
orders  he  was  seized  and  brought  to  Hampton  Court.  The 
army  leaders  now  tried  their  hand  at  treating  with  the  van- 
quished kmg.  But  Charles  would  yield  nothing.  Then  seiz- 
ing  an  opportunity,  he  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  hoping  to. 
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find  his  way  to  France.  Instead,  falling  into  his  enemies' 
hands,  he  found  himself  m  Carisbrooke  Castle,  still  the  armv's 
pnsoner.  •' 

A   Reaction.— While  treating  with  the  different  parties 
among  his  English  subjects,  Charles  was  secretly  bargaining 
with  the  Scots,  who  were  becoming  alarmed  over  the  rising 
power  of  the  Independents.    A  reaction  set  in  for  the  king 
There  were  risings  on  his  behalf  in  Wales,  Essex,  and  Kent 
and  a  Scottish  army  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  sent  to  their 


HOLMBY  HOUSE. 

aid.  crossed  the  border.  A  large  part  of  the  fleet,  which  had 
stood  unbroken  for  the  Parliament,  now  changed  sides.  The 
war  had  to  be  fought  over  again. 

The  Second  Civil  War,  i648.-The  contest  was  short  and 
sharp.  Leaving  Fairfax  to  deal  with  the  English  Royalists 
Cromwell,  having  subdued  Wales,  marched  against  the 
Scots,  whom  he  utterly  defeated  at  Preston,  taking  ten  thou- 
sand pnsoners.  including  their  leader.  Fairfax  also  was  vic- 
tonous.    Hamilton  and  other  leaders  were  put  to  death 

The  king  was  still  a  prisoner  on  the  Isle  of  Wight     Par- 
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liament  once  more  tried  to  make  terms  with  him,  but  the 
army  leaders  had  seen  enough  of  his  dupHcity.  Indeed,  at 
a  prayer  meeting  held  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  to  put  down 
the  recent  insurrection,  they  had  vowed,  if  ever  they  returned 
in  peace,  to  bring  to  the  bar  of  justice  Charles  Stuart,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  the  mischief  that  had 
befallen  the  nation.  To  prepare  the  way  for  this  step  it 
was  now  resolved  to  rid  the  Commons  of  its  Presbyterian 
members. 

Pride's  Purge,  1648.— Under  orders  from  Cromwell,  Colonel 
Pnde,  posting  himself  at  the  door  of  Parliament  House  with 
a  military  force,  turned  away  the  Presbyterian  members,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three.  This  act  was 
called  Pride's  Purge. 

Trial  and  Execution  of  Charies,  1649.  — With  httle 
delay  the  remnant  of  the  House  of  Commons,  called  "  The 
Rump,"  consisting  of  Independents,  proceeded  to  appoint  a 
High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  the  king.  More  than 
half  of  those  appointed  refused  to  act.  With  the  dignity 
becoming  a  king,  Charles  refused  to  plead  befoit  this  mock 
court.  None  the  less  the  trial  went  on.  A  lawyer  named 
Bradshaw  was  the  president.  Charles  was  condemned  to  die 
as  a  tyrant  and  traitor,  and  three  days  later  he  was  brought 
to  the  scaffold  erected  in  front  of  Whitehall  Palace.  The 
executioner,  Ufting  his  head  before  the  multitude  of  spectators, 
called  out,  "  Behold  the  head  of  a  traitor." 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  THE  PROTECTORATE. 

1649-1660. 

The  Commonwealth  organized.— Colonel  Pride's  remnant 
of  the  Long  Pariiament  resolved  that  England  should  be  a 
commonwealth  or  republic,  ruled  by  the  Commons  alone 
without  King  or  Lords.  Truly  the  government  bore  Httle 
resemblance  to  a  republic.  The  House  of  Commons,  com- 
prising about  one  hundred  members,  a  fragment  of  a  Pariia- 
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21v  .  ?  ?  r^"^  ^^°'"^'  *"^  ^^'•S^^y  controUed  by  the 
army,  could  not  cL^m  to  represent  the  people.  It  appointed 
a  council  of  state  as  an  executive,  costing  of  forty  o^ 
members,  chosen  mamly  from  the  Commons  and  the  army 

kilHn^  nfT^Tr*!"**  I"  "'  o*«o''-Horror-stricken  at  the 
kilhng  of  King  Charles,  the  governments  of  Europe  for  some 

ts'^miX^  ^"^^  ".?^'"^  *°  ^°  ^**^  ^"^•^"d'  and  dismissed 

ts  ministers  from  their  courts.    Nor  was  the  new  government 

in  very  high  esteem  at  home.    Half  of  the  judges  resigned 

„    ,   ■-  SS^^^^^M    rather  than  acknowledge  its 
Wt^^m    lawfulness.     Both  Scotland 
^  -        ^^SI^^^^M   and  Ireland  resisted  its  au- 
thority, and  wanted  the  late 
king's   son   Charles    to   be 
king. 

The    Rump.  — -  Cromwel 
and  the  army  thought  thi 
Rump  should  be  dissolved, 
and  allow  a  new  Parliament 
to   be   elected.     But    this 
body,   while   talking  about 
dissolving,  had  little  inten- 
tion of  doing  so.     One  of 
its  members,  Henry  Martyn, 
humorously  comparing  the 
existing  government  to  the 
iv^*  ^        r     .t  infant  Moses,  said  that  the 

best  nurse  for  (he  new-bom  babe  was  its  own  mother. 

Ireland.  — For  some  time  Ireland  had  been  a  scene  of 
violence  and  bloodshed.    The  native  Irish  were  having  a  fr^ 

Onnond.  the  leader  of  Charles's  party,  held  all  the  ^tron^ 

oJS'^'tr.n''"'"";''?^'  ^"^  ^^"^*-    CromweU  w2  ::ft 
over  with  an  army  to  bring  the  island  into  subjection     To 

aU  who  were  disposed  to  be  peaceable  he  offered  ^proT^tion 
Slaughter.    Drogheda,   Wrexford,  and  Clonmel,  refusing  to 
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surrender,  were  taken  by  force,  and  the  garrisons  were  slain 
without  mercy. 

The  Curse  of  Cromwell.— Irish  landowners  were  driven 
off  their  estates,  and  their  lands  were  divided  amongst  Crom- 
well's soldiers  as  a  reward  for  their  service.  Some  of  the  Irish 
people  were  driven  into  the  western  province  of  Connaught, 
and  some  were  banished  to  the  West  Indies  for  servitude  little 
better  than  slavery.  Many  of  the  young  men  went  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  where  they  enlisted  as  soldiers  in  the 
service  of  different  countries.  Such  was  "  the  Curse  of  Crom- 
well" which  Irishmen  were  accustomed  to  invoke  on  their 
foes. 

Scotland.— The  Scots  had  little  love  for  the  Independents 
or  for  their  rule.  They  offered  to  take  Prince  Charles  for  their 
king  if  he  would  become  a  Presbyterian  and  sign  the  Cove- 
nant. He  desired  the  throne,  but  he  had  no  liking  for  the 
terms  on  which  it  was  offered.  He  first  sent  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  to  Scotland,  hoping  that  he  might  be  able  to  raise 
an  army  that  would  secure  tl  '  throne  for  him  in  spite  of  the 
Covenanters.  Montrose  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and 
hanged.  Then  Charles,  disclaiming  all  connection  witii  the 
schemes  of  Montrose,  came  to  Scotland.  He  made  a  wry  face, 
accepted  the  distasteful  Covenant,  and  with  much  mental 
reservation  said  he  was  a  Presbyterian. 

Battle  of  Dunbar,  September  3,  1650. —Cromwell  has- 
tened to  Scotland  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 
Crossing  the  Tweed,  he  found  himself  in  a  district  laid  waste 
and  destitute  of  food  supply.  Here  he  was  hemmed  in  be- 
tween the  sea  and  a  Scottish  force  superior  to  his  own  under 
David  Leslie,  and  having  the  advantage  of  position  on  h^h 
grounds.  To  his  surprise  and  delight,  however,  when  his 
men  were  nearly  starved,  he  saw  the  Scots  descending  to  the 
plain  and  offering  battle,  Cromwell's  victory  was  com- 
plete. Three  thousand  Scots  were  slain,  ten  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  all  their  baggage  and  guns  were  captured. 
Shortly  after,  Edinbursrh  and  Qlasgow  fell  into  his  hands. 

Battle  of  Worcester,  September  3,  1651.— On  the  follow- 
ing New  Year's  Day  Charles  was  crowned  at  Scone.    Then. 
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aim  aia,  Lnarles  found  true  f I  irnrls     p.-r.oii.    j-   "^"       o'^*^ 
servant  of  a  laHv  frlLir    ^"'"?^-    Finally,  disguised  as  the 

rivS^^^ri.n?"""'-??"^"''  "=«  >»  "■«  time  the  great 
nnS^^afloHr""*™,'  P°""-    She  gave  „ffe„se^b„ 

navy  from  the  se^   hi  col?  ♦i  ^^T'  J°  '"^^P  *^«  English 

do  CrSell's  LddTnl  If u  ^^^*  ''^  ^"^^'  °»c«  ^^  ready  to 

at  the  door  of  the  Hof,^K  f  ^T^  *^^  ^""^^^^d  soldiere 
a  little  hTrose  fulfofT^  '  '"*''?  ""^  *^^  ^*«  «^^t-  After 
done  with  you  Get  vouZ"'  '"^  '"'^  ?"*'  "  "^^^  ^ord  has 
Addressin/s";  Harrv^  V  ^  I  ""^  ^""^  P'^'"  *°  ^««'-  m^n-" 
forced  me^to  do"hi7  I  h^v  "  'I'?'  T  ^'  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ve 
t^^woJ^ri^^ 

Be«lnnlnjr   of   the    Protwrtorate.  -  Cromwell    and    his 
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officers,  now  supreme,  called  a  convention,  the  members  of 
which  were  nominated  by  various  Independent  ministers. 
This  body  was  not  a  Par'  ;,  as  it  was  not  elected  by  the 

people,  but  it  was  nickname  i  i^arebone's  Parliament,  after 
one  of  its  members  who  bore  the  odd  name  Praise-God  Bar- 
bone.  For  a  short  time  this  convention  worked  in  business 
fashion  to  bring  about  reform  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  public  service,  but  in  the  end  it  proved  disappointing. 
Very  soon,  however,  it  dissolved,  and  left  Cromwell  free  again. 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  united.— Cromwell  and 
hts  council  of  officers  drew  up  a  new  scheme  of  government, 
uniting  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  under  one  Parliament. 
Roman  Catholics,  and  those  who  had  fought  for  King  Charles, 
called  "  malignants,"  were  not  allowed  to  vote.  Parliament 
wa.«^  to  meet  at  least  once  in  three  years.  Cromwell,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Protector,  was  given  royal  power  for  life.  Soon, 
however,  he  and  his  Parliament  quarrelled,  and  by  military 
force  he  excluded  all  members  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  authority.  Shortly  after  he  dissolved  this  House,  nor  did 
he  call  another  for  nearly  two  years. 

Foreign  Policy.— Cromwell  made  the  name  of  England 
respected  abroad.  He  took  Nova  Scotia  from  France,  and 
the  island  of  Jamaica  from  Spain.  By  strong  protest  he  saved 
the  Waldenses  in  the  south  of  France  from  persecution.  He 
aided  France  in  a  war  against  Spain,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  gift  of  Dunkirk,  a  fortress  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
France.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Holland  he  in- 
sisted that  Prince  Charles  should  be  expelled  from  that  country. 
During  his  reign  the  naval  power  of  England  rose  to  high 
rank.  Admiral  Blake  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  England's 
warriors. 

Cromwell's  second  Parliament.  —  At  the  beginning  of 
his  second  Parliament,  Cromwell  excluded  one-fourth  of  the 
members  for  disloyalty  to  himself.  This  House  asked  him  to 
take  the  title  of  King,  but  fearing  that  he  would  give  offense 
to  the  army  he  refused.  He  now  added  a  House  of  Lords  to 
his  Parliament.  Most  of  the  old  Peers  declined  to  take  their 
seats,  and  the  new  ones  that  he  created  failed  to  secure  respect 
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Irom  th«  Commons.  Finding  this  Parliament  as  unmanaw. 
om:iiSl.^;S::iXn!;^^^^^^^^^  ^^--^  ^-^-^  ^^e  remaX 
Rellrlon  and  Mor«U.-For  the  jx'riod  in  which  he  lived 
CromweU  was  l,road  in  his  religion.  To  his  state  church  he 
readUy  admitted  Presbyterians.  Baptists,  and  Independents 
Even  Episcopalians  were  not  disturbed  if  they  abstainS 
from  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  promisedloyalty  o  "^ 
government.     Roman  CathoHcs  were  iot  so  highly  favored ' 

bv  al^.^     ^i/^V,'^'^*"**'  ^^  ^"■'''"  ^as  established 
by  George  Fox.     Public  amusements  were  closely  restricted 
Horse-racing.  cock-fighting,  dancing  round  the  Ma,^  e   Ind 

iut  oTf^T  i''^'^^'^  '^''*  •'•^»'  ^ho  had Tn  shut 
out  of  England  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  First  were 
allowed  to  return.  '  ^^'^ 

Cromweirs  last  Daya.-Cromwell's  government  was  as 
despotic  as  that  of  the  Stuarts,  but  it  was  far  m^re  i  J  I?f 
, '  obably  woidd  have  liked  to  give  more  freedom  birie  had 
_  .any  foes  to  hold  in  check.    His  last  days  were  full  of  trouWe 

nl  Mu^'  "T"*  l^^T  ^  "^^-  A  »^k.  entitled  "  Kllflnr 
no  Murder."  taught  that  the  taking  of  his  life  would  h«  a 
public  benefit.  To  protect  himself  he  wore  a  shh-t  of  mai! 
under  his  clothes,  and  carried  pistols.  Consi^r^^Lrs  were 
encouraged  by  Prince  Charles  after  he  fled  to  France  One 
of  them,  failing  into  Cromwell's  hands,  pleaded  that  he  S 
not  seen  Charles  in  France.  "  You  sp^ak  the  tr^h ''  s^d 
Cromwell,  'or  your  interview  with  him  was  in  theXrk." 

andThT  nlo  s^?"*''-~^'"°T'"  "'^^I'^^  *^^  <^h^"*=«s  of  war 
and  the  plots  of  assassins,  to  be  worn  out  in  middle  life  with 

inH  II  ^f  ^"  u '*•"'  °^  governing  a  restless  people.  ^Js 
He  2^  ""'^''f  \y  ^'^  ^°'"  '^'  ^'^'^  °^  ^  f^vori\e  daughter 
Wortiten      ""    "^'  ''  '''''  *^'  -"'^^^^^y  of  Dunbafrd 

r.n^'T**'"'^^*""  T^'^'  generations  the  name  of  OUver 
Cromwell  was  detested.  By  some  people  he  was  regarded  L 
the  murderer  of  a  martyr  king;  by  others  as  an  apos^t^ 
who.  to  secure  his  own  glory,  deserted  the  repubhca^    In 
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later  times  he  is  held  to  have  been  one  of  England's  greatest 
rulers-as  an  enthusiast,  perhaj**  a  fanatic,  but  an  honest. 
Ood-feanng  man.     He  was  needed  for  his  times.     We  mav 

^s^^*^*'i''  '^^'i^^- "  ^*  ^^^  ^*'"  ^°'  ^^^^  English  ,K.onie 

that  they  had  one  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  that  they  had  but 

Noted  Men.— Among  the  famous  men  of  the  time  was  the 
poet  John  Milton,  who  was  Cromwell's  Foreign  Serretary 
Other  men  of  distinction  were  John  Dryden,  John  Bunyan 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

Richard  Cromwell.— Cromwell's  eldest  son,  Richard  was 
quietly  accepted  by  the  nation  as  the  successor  of  his  father 
in  the  office  of  Protector.  He  was  also  recognized  abroad  as 
the  chief  ruler  of  England.  He  was  a  good-natured,  modest 
man,  without  either  fitness  or  ambition  for  governing  a  nation 
He  was  not  a  soldier,  and  the  army  soon  became  dissatisfied 
with  a  ruler  destitute  of  the  power  of  command.  After  a 
troubled  reign  of  five  months  he  retired  into  private  life  He 
died  in  1712,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Anarchy.— Affairs  were  now  managed  by  the  officers  of 
the  army;  but  as  there  was  among  them  no  strong  leader 
anarchy  and  violence  held  sway.  Some  of  the  people  clamored 
for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  others  wanted  a  republic 
Qeneral  Monk.— At  this  crisis  a  new  force  came  into  play' 
General  Monk,  who  had  been  placed  by  Cromwell  at  the  head 
of  affairs  m  Scotland,  marched  with  an  army  of  veterans  to 
London,  and  quietly  took  command.  He  called  together  such 
as  were  Jiving  of  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  elected 
m  1640.  This  body,  after  some  deliberation,  agreed  to  dis- 
solve. Monk  then  called  for  a  Convention  to  be  elected  by 
the  free  choice  of  the  people.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
this  assembly  favored  recalling  Prince  Charies.  who  was  then 
in  Holland,  and  a  fleet  was  sent  to  convey  him  to  England. 
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CHARLES  II. 

1660-1685. 
Charles  made  welcome.-Charles's  journey  from  Dover 
where  he  landed  to  London  was  one  unbroken  ovation  The 
people  were  tired  of  mUitary  rule,  and  they  thought  that  now 
they  would  have  peace  and  freedom.  The^ery  name  of  kZ 
had  for  them  a  sort  of  charm.  In  the  crowd  that  thronged  thf 
streets  through  which  Charles  passed  were  many  sick  p^plc 

whosoughtthetouchof  his  hand  asaremedyfortLirL^dS 

Charles  s  Character. -Charles  was  called  the  "Merry 

Monarch."    He  took  matters  easily,  and  gave  himself  up^o 

h^t?J«\rK  °'7^'^  r"  '°^  and  Immoral.    He^wS 
heartless,  selfish,  and  sensual.    Worthless  charactere.  men  and 

unrTnr^.'^^'wK^^^  \^  ^"^°'--     "^  ^^  wholly 'fSL  and 
unrehable.    While  at  heart  a  Roman  Catholic,  he,  all  his  life 
until  he  came  to  die,  professed  to  be  a  Prot^tant.    He  wS 
humorous  and  witty.    Even  on  his  deathbed  he  coSd  n^ 
r^tjuin  his  pleasantry,  but  apologized  to  the  waiting  colliers 

Sfd    "D^n•tZ'^'  ?i°*r*^?  ^^  ^'  «^"  ^^'^'  Charles 

ml;ouSng.''    ''"'^'  '"'^"'  "°^y  ^"  ^»»  ™«  to 

Some  one  playfully  wrote   these  lines  as  an  imaeinarv 
epitaph  for  King  Charles  :—  imaginary 

"  Here  Ues  our  sovereign  lord  the  king : 
His  word  no  man  relied  on ; 
He  never  said  a  foolish  thing. 
He  never  did  a  wise  one." 


"  My  words  are  my  own, 


"This  is  all  true,"  said  Charles, 
my  acts  are  my  ministers'." 

ChlSLi^i^'fn^I..'^'.-^'^'--^'^^^"    '^^^^'^S   HoUand 
cnaries  issued  a  declaration,  promising  a  Mneral  oardon 

L1.''''S*  f"ch  persons  as  should  be  efc^pted  by  ?ar 
Wnt,  and  also  that  no  one  should  be  disqm^eted  for  any 
rehgieus  opmions  that  did  not  disturb  the  puSc  peace 
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Early  Acts. —Cromwell's  army  was  at  once  disbanded, 
with  the  exception  of  about  five  thousand,  retained  as  a  guard. 
The  Restoration  brought  vengeance  upon  the  "  regicides,"  or 
king-murderers,  as  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  trial'  and 
execution  of  Charles  the  First  were  called.  Thirteen  of  them 
were  hanged,  some  were  imprisoned,  and  some  fled  out  of 
the  country.  The  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw 
were  torn  from  their  graves  and  hanged,  and  their  heads  were 
placed  on  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall.  "  The  judgment  of 
Heaven  was  upon  these  men ;  almost  all  of  them  came  to  violent 
ends,  remarked  a  Royalist.  "  So  did  almost  all  the  apostles  " 
was  the  Puritan's  reply. 

The  Cavalier  Parliament.  1661-1679.— Eariy  in  the  year 
foUowmg  his  accession,  Charles  caUed  a  Pariiament.  It  was 
composed  largely  of  persons  who  had  been  friendly  to  Charles 
the  First,  and  was  called  the  Cavalier  Parliament.  It  con- 
tmued  through  the  long  period  of  neariy  eighteen  years.  It 
was  intensely  royalist,  and  took  no  steps  to  guard  the  kingdom 
against  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  king.  It  granted  Charles  for 
life  the  immense  income  of  £1,200,000. 

Relisrious  Affairs.— The  Episcopal  religion,  with  its  bishops 
and  Prayer  Book  was  again  established.  Notwithstanding 
the  promise  of  religious  freedom,  there  was  bitter  persecution. 
An  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  by  Pariiament,  requiring  all 
ministers  and  teachers  to  accept  the  Anglican  doctrines  and 
form  of  worship.  Fourteen  hundred  ministers  refused,  and 
were  turned  out  of  their  churches  and  homes.  More  severe 
measures  followed.  Open-air  meetingrs  of  Dissenters  were 
forbidden,  as  were  also  meetings  in  private  houses  of  more 
than  five  persons  in  addition  to  members  of  the  family.  The 
ejected  ministers  were  not  allowed  to  come  within  five  miles 
of  the  place  where  they  formeriy  had  charge.  This  persecu- 
tion  differed  from  that  of  Charies  the  First  in  being  made 
legal  by  Act  of  Pariiament. 

The  Corporation  Act,  passed  in  1661,  required  all  officers 
of  mcorporated  towns  to  take  an  oath  acknowledging  the 
jang's  supremacy,  and  to  sign  a  declaration  against  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.    It  also  excluded  from  such  offices 
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aU  persons  who  had  not,  within  a  year,  partaken  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

John  Bunyan— For  violation  of  these  laws  many  Dis- 
senters were   thrust  into  prison.     For  thirteen  years  John 

&  TK^'J'fP*  '?  ^'^^°'^  j"*^'  ^^^"^  ^«  ^^ot«  the  famous 
book  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

John  Milton.— The  poet  John  Milton  also  was  sent  to  prison 
for  a  short  time     The  wonder  is  that  he  was  let  off  so  easily 

wT*w  ?f-  *^^^  ^^'^  "^^y"  °^  his  Hfe.  when  he  was  totaUy 
blind,  that  this  great  man  enriched  the  EngUsh  language  with 
that  wondrous  burst  of  song,  "  Paradise  Lost." 

The  Quakers.— The  Quakers,  too,  had  their  full  share  of 
pereecution.  Their  patron,  William  Penn.  in  order  to  make 
a  home  for  his  people,  obtained  from  Charles  a  grant  of 
temtory  in  America,  to  which  the  name  Pennsylvania  was 
given.  ■^ 

A  Loose  Age.— Many  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Puritans 
dunng  the  penod  of  the  commonwealth  were  removed  and 
in  the  reaction  from  one  extreme  the  people  rushed  into  the 
other. 

rJ*!*  .*"  u?'f  Adyisers.-During  the  eariy  part  of  his  reign, 
Charles  s  chief  adviser  was  Edward  Hyde,  who  became  Earl  of 
Uarendon.  He  by-and-by  gave  offense  to  his  royal  master  by 
opposing  his  scheme  of  granting  to  all  religious  freedom  In 
that  age,  when  a  minister  lost  favor,  he  was  liable  to  lose  his 
head  for  high  cnmes  of  which  perhaps  he  was  not  guilty 
Clarendon  saved  himself  by  fleeing  out  of  the  country.  The 
kings  advisers  now  were  Gifford,  ArUngton,  Buckingham. 
AsWey,  and  Lauderdale,  usually  called  the  Cabal,  a  word 
spelled  by  the  initial  letters  of  their  names. 

The  Great  Plajrue,  1665.— During  this  reign  a  fearful 
plague  visited  London,  and  swept  off  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  people  became  panic-stricken,  and  were 
atraid  to  enter  each  other's  houses,  or  even  to  meet  on  the 
streets.  Carts  went  around  at  night  to  gather  up  the  dead 
preceded  by  a  crier  who  called  aloud,  ••  Brin;  out  your  dead  " 
One  great  cause  for  such  pestilence  was  lack  of  cleanliness 
The  streets  of  London  were  then  very  narrow.    The  upper 
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Stories   of   the   houses   projected,  nearly  meeting  from  the 

opposite  sides,  shutting  out  light  and  pure  air. 

r  ^^^J^^  *"   London,   i666.-In  the  year  following  the 

For'  h^i':;'  '  *:r'i'  ^^^  ^"^'^*  ^-^y  ^  ^-^^  P-*  of  LoLon 
For  three  days  the  fire  raged,  consuming  thirteen  thousand 

dwel  ings   and   eighty-nine   churches.     VVhile    it    left    many 

people  poor  and  homeless,  in  the  end  it  did  good  by  burning  up 

filthy  houses,  the  breeding-places  of  pestilence 

«nH  t!l**lV'f  k''****  '?  ****  Thames,    1667. -The  English 
and  tiie  Dutch  were  the  greatest  commercial  peoples  of  tuis 

Tfri^  fi^f    Ta  T^"^  °J  *^"''  ^'^^^"^  ^"  ^^-off  India  and 
Afnca  finally  led  to  war  between  the  two  nations.     In  the 

early  part  of  the  conflict  the  English  captured  the  Dutch 

colony  of  New  Amsterdam,  an  !  named  it  New  York.    Later 

England  met  with  naval  reverses  nearer  home.     Money  voted 

wLtltTn  ^       u'  ^^^'P""*  °"  ^''  P'^^"^^'  ^"d  the  navy 
was  left  in  a  weak  condition.    The  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the 

l^y^liiciSr  ^^^^™^^'  ^"d  burned  eight  warships  that 

The  Triple  Alliance.  —  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ol  France 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  ambitious  sovereigns  of 
this  time     He  was  regarded  as  a  source  of  danger  by  ^veral 

cSr/  h1%-    f "  aT    "^^  ^'^^^  ^  ^^^'^^^'  ^  combination 
caued  the  Tnple  Alhance  was  formed  by  England   Holland 

and  Sweden.  But  Charles's  heart  was  no^t  with  Ws  'alH^  and 
soon  by  mtngue  and  bribery  Louis  enticed  him  to  enter  into 
a  secret  compact  with  himself,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Dover 
Charies  agreed  to  aid  Louis  against  Holland  and  Spain,  and  in 
return  he  was  to  receive  from  the  King  of  France  a  large  sum 
of  money  and  assistance  in  estabhshing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  England.  The  last  part  of  the  scheme  was  not 
earned  out. 

Declaration  ol  Indulsrence,  1673.— The  withholding  of 
religious  liberty  was  more  the  fault  of  the  Cavalier  Parliament 
than  of  the  king.  Charles  issued  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
granting  freedom  of  worship  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Dis' 
sentere.  Parhament.  however,  insisted  that  the  king  had  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  its  laws,  and  protested 
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SO  Strongly  that  Charles  was  obliged  to  recall  the  Indulgence. 
It  was  generaUy  believed  that  his  chief  object  was  to  favor  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

The  Test  Act,  1673.— Parliament  now  determined  to  exclude 
Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  from  all  positions  of  trust. 
For  this  purpose  it  passed  the  Test  Act,  which  required  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  persons  holding  positions  imder  the 
government,  to  take  an  oath  against  transubstantiation,  and  to 
receive  the  sacraments  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  This  Act,  by  excluding  its  Roman  Catholic  members, 
broke  up  the  Cabal,  and  also  forced  the  king's  brother  James 
to  resign  his  command  of  the  fleet. 

Scotland.— The  Anglican  Church  had  been  established  in 
Scotland  also,  and,  as  in  England,  all  ministers  who  would  not 
conform  were  driven  from  their  churches  and  forbidden  to 
preach.    The  Presbyterian  Covenanters  held  their  meetings, 
which  were  called  conventicles,  in  the  mountain  glens.     A 
troop  of  dragoons  under  Graham  of  Claverhouse  was  sent  to 
hunt  them  out,  and  with  fearful  brutality  was  the  work  done. 
\yhile  the  worship  was  going  on,  sentinels  were  posted  on  the 
hills  to  give  the  alarm  on  the  approach  of  the  soldiers.    Some- 
times  the  Covenanters  carried  their  swords  as  well  as  their 
Bibles  to  the  conventicle,  prepared  to  fight  as  well  as  to 
worship.    At  Drumclosr  they  defeated  the  king's  troops,  but 
shortly  after,  at   Bothwell    Bridgre,   they  suffered  terrible 
slaughter.     Many  of  these  Scottish  Presbyterians  were  tortured 
and  put  to  death,  and  many  were  banished  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  1679.— One  of  the  most  important 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  this  reign,  or  of  any  time  in  British 
history,  is  that  known  as  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act.    It  was 
not  unusual  for  sovereigns  to  detain  in  prison  for  long  periods 
subjects  whom  they  disliked,  but  against  whom  no  crime  could 
be  proved.     This  Act  provides  that  no  subject  shall  be  kept 
m  prison  beyond  a  certain  time  without  trial  and  sentence  by 
a  legal  court  of  justice. 

The  Succession.— Towards  the  close  of  Charles'3  leign 
there  arose  a  question  in  regard  to  his  successor  on  the  throne. 
He  had  no  children  who  could  lawfully  succeed  him.    The 
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nearest  heir  was  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  who  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  on  account  of  which  there  was  strong  feeling 
against  him.  James  had  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  both 
Protestants  and  married  to  Protestants— the  one  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  other  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  The 
next  heir  after  these  daughters  of  James  was  this  Prince  William 
of  Orange,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Charles  the  First.  Many 
persons  who  did  not  desire  James  for  king  thought  it  advisable 
to  submit  to  it  for  tiie  short  time  he  would  be  likely  to  survive 
his  brother  King  Charles.  Some  wished  to  place  his  daughter 
Mary  on  the  throne.  Others  again  wanted  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles,  who  had  no  legal  claim 
to  the  crown. 

A  false  Alarm.  —  A  shameful  persecution  of  Roman 
Catholics  was  brought  about  by  a  story  made  up  by  one  Titus 
Oates.  This  man  testified  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
formed  a  plot  to  kill  the  king,  put  James  in  his  place,  and 
then  massacre  the  Protestants  of  London.  On  these  false 
charges  several  Roman  Catholics  were  put  to  death. 

The  Exclusion  Bill,  1679. — Public  feeling  over  the  suc- 
cession ran  high.  During  the  agitation  there  came  into  t 
two  names  to  distinguish  the  two  great  political  parties  of 
the  kingdom.  The  supporters  of  James  were  called  Tories, 
those  who  were  opposed  to  him  Whisks.  The  terms  were  first 
used  as  names  of  reproach,  but  later  they  lost  their  offensive 
character.  A  Tory  was  one  who  upheld  the  existing  order  of 
things,  a  Whig  one  who  worked  for  change  and  reform.  An 
Exclusion  Bill,  cutting  ofl  James  from  the  succession,  passed 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  failed  to  pass,  however,  in  the 
Lords,  and  so  came  to  nothing. 

The  Rye  House  Plot.— After  the  failure  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  a  few  of  the  extreme  Whigs  formed  a  plot  to  murder  the 
king  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  place  Monmouth  on  the 
throne.  From  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  assassination 
was  to  take  place,  the  conspiracy  was  called  the  Rye  House 
Plot.  It  was  discovered  before  the  time  fixed  for  its  execu- 
tion, and  several  of  those  concerned  in  it  paid  the.penalty  with 
their  lives. 
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Charles's  Death.— In  his  last  illness  Charles  sent  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  from  whom  he  received  the  last  rites 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  but  hfty-five  years  of  age 
when  he  died,  but  he  was  worn  out  with  dissipation. 


JAMES   II. 

1685-1688. 

Character.— The  Duke  of  York  was  crowned  king  with  the 
title  of  James  the  Second.  Although  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
promised  tp  uphold  the  Church  of  England  as  then  established, 
and  in  every  way  to  govern  the  kingdom  according  to  law! 
He  soon  showed,  however,  that  he  as  firmly  believed  in  the 
"  divine  right  of  kings,"  and  was  as  faithless,  as  any  of  the 
Stuarts  who  had  preceded  him.  He  became  so  despotic  and 
openly  defiant  of  law  that  even  ardent  Tories  ceased  to  sup- 
port him.  Though  making  more  pretension  to  piety,  his 
morals  were  no  better  than  those  of  Charles  the  Second.  Unlike 
his  genial  brother,  he  was  cruel  and  vindictive.  As  viceroy  of 
Scotland  during  the  late  king's  reign,  he  could  calmly  witness 
the  torture  of  the  thumbscrew  and  the  boot  applied  to  the 
persecuted  Covenanters,  when  others  had  been  forced  to  retire 
from  the  sickening  spectacle. 

First  Parliament.— James's  first  Parliament,  elected  under 
his  supervision,  was  a  pHant  tool  in  his  hands,  and  of  which 
he  remarked  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  members  were 
the  very  men  he  himself  would  have  chosen.  It  voted  him  a 
revenue  of  £1,900,000  a  year  for  life.  As  he  was  a  pensioner 
of  the  King  of  France,  as  had  been  his  brother  Charles,  with 
his  large  income  he  was  well-nigh  independent  of  Parliaments. 

Monmouth's  Rei)ellion.— The  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  not 
given  up  the  idea  of  securing  the  throne.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  Rye  House  Plot  he  had  fled  to  Holland,  where,  with  some 
of  his  friends,  including  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  he  was  now 
residing.  A  double  invasion  was  planned— one  of  England 
led   by  Monmouth,  and  the  other  of   Scotland    by  Argyll. 
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Both  were  utter  faiJures.  Argyll,  taken  prisoner,  was  executed 
and,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  times,  his  head 
was  pubhcly  exposed  on  the  top  of  the  Tolbooth  prison  in 
Edmburgh.  Monmouth  was  defeated  at  Sedgemoor  the  old 
hidmg-place  of  King  Alfred.  Half  famished,  with  only  raw 
peas  for  food,  he  was  captured  as  he  lay  hiding  in  a  ditch 
Admitted  to  the  presence  of  James,  he  crawled  to  him  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  grovelled  at  his  feet,  and  implored  him  to 
spare  his  life.  He  would  become  a  Catholic,  or  comply  with 
any  conditions  that  might  l^  imposed.  James  told  him  he 
could  see  a  priest  if  he  wished,  gave  him  little  pity,  no  pardon, 
and  turned  coldly  away  to  sign  his  death  warrant. 

Punishment  o#  the  Rebels.— Fearful  was  the  punishment 
that  overtook  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  •  rebellion 
Colonel  Kirke,  without  judge  or  jury,  hanged  many  of  them  on 
the  Sign-post  of  the  White  Hart  Inn.    Then  Judge  Jeffreys 
in  his  court  known  as  The  Bloody  Assize,  made  his  name  a 
symbol  for  all  that  can  be  imagined  in  human  cruelty.    Over 
three  hundred  persons  were  hanged  ;  over  eight  hundred  were 
condemned  to  a  life  of  toil  on  the  plantations  in  the  West  Indies  - 
while  others  were  fined,  mutilated,  or  imprisoned.     Some  who 
had  wealthy  friends  gained  pardon  by  bribing  the  judge  or 
others  who  had  influence  at  court.     Poor  peasants  paid  the 
full  penalty  with  their  lives.    A  widow  named  Alice  Lisle 
for  giving  shelter  and  food  to  a  rebel,  was  sentenced  to  b^ 
burned  alive.    Through  the  influence  of  friends,  her  punish- 
ment was  changed  to  beheading. 

.u"'*^*'  Measures.— Emboldened  by  his  easy  triumph  over 
the  rebels,  James  moved  madly  on  in  his  fatal  career.  At 
that  time  the  crown  appointed  and  dismissed  the  judges  of 
the  civil  courts  at  pleasure.  James  used  this  power  to  secure 
judges  subservient  to  his  purposes.  They  told  him  that  his 
authority  was  greater  than  that  of  Parliament,  and  that  he 
had  the  right  to  set  aside  its  Acts  if  he  pleased  to  do  so.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  he  could  not  persuade  ParUament  to  repeal 
the  Test  Act,  he  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and 
issued  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  granting  religious  freedom 
to  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters.    He  illegaUy  appointed 
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Roman  Catholics  as  officers  in  the  army,  and  to  other  positions 
of  authority.  He  also,  contrary  to  law,  interfered  with  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  appointing  Roman 
Catholics  as  principals,  and  compelling  the  Senates  to  admit 
to  degrees  persons  whom  the  ules  disqualified.  When  Parlia- 
ment showed  any  sign  of  independence  it  was  dismissed.  To 
strengthen  himself  against  possible  rebellion,  James  increased 
the  army  to  forty  thousand  men. 

Trial  of  the  Bishops.— James  issued  an  order  command- 
ing the  clergy  to  read  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence  from 
the  pulpits.  Many  of  them  refused,  while  others  read  the 
declaration  in  the  empty  churches  after  the  people  were 
dismissed.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  six  bishops 
petitioned  the  king  to  withdraw  the  order.  Enraged  by  their 
boldness,  James  commanded  that  they  be  sent  to  the  Tower 
and  prosecuted  for  libel.  The  court  in  which  the  bishops  were 
tried  presented  an  exciting  scene.  All  day  the  lawyers  and 
jvdc^  contended  over  the  case.  All  night  the  jury  were 
locked  up,  trying  to  agree  on  a  verdict.  At  ten  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  filed  into  court,  the  room  was  packed  with 
an  eager  crowd.  When  the  verdict  "  Not  Quilty  "  was  an- 
nounced by  the  foreman,  one  grand  burst  of  applause  rent 
the  air,  and  soon  the  news  was  hailed  with  joy  all  over  London. 

Persecution  in  Scotland. — Meanwhile  the  persecution  of 
the  Scottish  Covenanters  had  been  going  on.  The  Parliament 
of  Scotland  passed  a  law  that  all  who  attended  a  conventicle 
should  be  punished  with  death.  Tlii?  law  was  carried  out  by 
Graham  of  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons  with  brutal  ferocity. 
Torture  with  the  thumbscrew  and  the  boot  was  used  to  com- 
pel persons  to  testify  against  their  fellow-worshippers.  Those 
condemned  were  shot  or  hanged  before  their  own  doors.  One 
of  the  martyrs  was  a  young  giri  named  Margaret  Wilson, 
who  was  tied  to  a  stake  on  the  beach  and  left  to  be  drowned 
by  the  incoming  tide. 

A  new  Heir  to  the  Throne.— The  people  of  England  had 
submitted  to  James's  violation  of  law,  because  they  thought 
his  rule  would  be  short.  On  his  death  they  expected  the 
crown  would  pass  to  his  daughter  Mary.    But  now  it  was 
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announced  that  his  second  wife  had  borne  a  son,  who  would 
be  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Many  persons,  indeed,  thought  the 
whole  story  was  false,  and  that  the  boy  did  not  really  belong 
to  the  king  and  queen,  but  was  some  child  that  had  been 
smuggled  into  the  palace.  On  this  account  the  prince  was 
afterwards  called  The  Pretender. 

Invitation  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  -  Several 
prominent  men  in  England,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
Tory  party,  sent  a  letter  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange  inviting 

«r'?,*°  ^""^^  °^®^  ^"^  '■^^^"^  ^^^  "**>o"  from  despotic  rule 
WiUiam  accepted  the  invitation,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he 
landed  at  Bnxham,  on  Torbay,  with  an  army  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.    Soon  large  numbers  flocked  to  his  standard. 

James  deserted.— When  James  learned  what  was  going 
on.  he  offered  many  concessions;  but  it  was  now  too  late 
Many  old  friends  forsook  him,  among  whom  was  ChurchiU 
his  most  famous  general,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough' 
The  hardest  thing  for  him  was  when  his  daughter  Anne 
and  her  husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  went  over  tc 
his  enemies.  A  large  part  of  his  army  deserted,  and  the  men 
that  remained  could  not  be  depended  on.  No  serious  fighting 
took  place.  ®       * 

James  flees  to  France.— Becoming  alarmed,  James  re- 
solved on  flight.  In  passing  through  London  he  threw  into 
the  Thames  the  Great  Seal,  with  which  public  documents  were 
reqmred  to  be  stamped,  fooHshly  thinking  to  embarrass  any 
government  that  might  be  formed.  Having  sent  his  wife  and 
child  to  France,  it  was  his  purpose  to  follow  them.  Stealing 
away  from  London  by  night  in  disguise,  he  got  to  Sheemess, 
where  he  hoped  to  embark.  Here  he  was  seized  by  some 
fishermen  and  turned  back.  William  had  no  desire  to  detain 
hun,  and  so  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  escape  to  France. 

A  Convention  called.— There  was  now  no  one  in  England 
who  could  summon  a  legal  Parliament.  William  had  no  in- 
tention  of  seizing  the  throne  and  holding  it  by  right  of  con- 
quest. He  accordingly  called  a  Convention  of  the  peers  and 
r^resentatives  from  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  this 
body  he  left  the  settlement  of  the  government.    After  much 
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discussion  a  Declaration  of  Rights  was  passed,  asserting 
that  by  violating  the  laws  James  had  released  his  subjects 
from  all  obligation  of  loyalty,  and  that  by  fleeing  from  the 
kingdom  he  had  abdicated  the  throne.  It  was  agreed  that 
William  and  Mary  should  be  joint  sovereigns  with  William 
as  the  active  ruler.  On  the  death  of  either,  the  throne  re- 
mained to  the  survivor.  Next  in  order  of  succession  were 
their  children,  if  any,  and  after  them  James's  second  daughter 
Anne  and  her  children. 

The  Revolution  of  1688.— This  change,  by  which  James's 
son  was  cut  off  from  all  right  to  the  throne,  is  known  in  British 
history  as  the  Revolution.  It  ended  the  long  struggle  be- 
tween  the  sovereign  and  the  Parliament,  and  established  the 
pnnciple  that  the  King:  of  Great  Britain  rules  by  the 
consent  of  the  people. 


WILLIAM   ill.   AND  MARY  II. 

1689-1702. 

The  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  English  history.  During  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart  periods  the  sovereigns  ruled  with  almost 
despotic  sway.  From  this  time  onward  the  government  is 
more  democratic,  the  people,  through  a  free  Parliament,  be- 
commg  the  source  of  power.  William  was  indeed  a  strong 
king,  but  his  highest  ambition  was  to  humble  his  great  rival 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France ;  and  so  long  as  he  got  the 
means  of  doing  this,  he  was  willing  to  let  Parliament  govern 
the  kingdom. 

The  Bill  of  Rights.  — Now  that  William  was  king,  he 
declared  the  Convention  that  he  had  summoned  to  be  a 
lejral  Parliament.  The  Declaration  of  Rights  was  then 
confirmed  and  extended  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  pnnciple  was  estabUshed  that  the  King  rules  by  the 
wiU  of  the  people,  and  that  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment he  can  neither  make  nor  annul  a  law,  impose  taxes,  keep 
a  standing  army,  or  dismiss  a  judge.    It  was  provided  that 
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no  long  interval  should  pass  without  Parliament  being  called 
together,  and  that  a  new  Parliament  should  be  elected  every 
three  years.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  sovereign  must  be 
a  Protestant. 

Religious  Affairs.— A  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  secur- 
ing freedom  of  worship  to  Dissenters.  Roman  Catholics  were 
still  left  under  the  disabilities  of  the  Test  Act,  and  thoy  did 
not  obtain  the  proper  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  country  until 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  later.  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  seven  bishops,  and  about  four  hundred  of  the 
clergy,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  and  were  removed  from  office. 

William  was  weak  physically,  and  he  was  all  his  life  troubled 
with  asthma,  but  he  was  full  of  energy  and  ambition.  He 
was  not  a  handsome  man.  It  was  his  nature  to  be  cold  and 
reserved.  He  talked  little,  and  that  little  was  in  bad  English. 
His  English  subjects  had  not  much  love  for  him.  This  prob- 
ably gave  him  less  anxiety  than  dM  his  war  schemes  for  the 
defeat  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France. 

The  Jacobites. — Some  of  the  EngUsh  people  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  James  the  Second  restored  to  the  throne. 
They  were  called  Jacobites,  a  word  formed  from  Jacobus,  the 
Latin  for  James.  Louis  of  France  tried  to  encourage  them 
and  help  them  in  their  object,  as  will  be  seen  later.  His 
efforts,  however,  in  this  regard  only  made  the  English  jieople 
more  loyal  to  William,  for  they  did  not  care  to  have  foreigners 
interfere  in  their  affairs.  Although  a  few  Jacobites  once 
formed  a  plot  to  kill  William,  there  was  little  done  in  England 
to  restore  King  James. 

The  Battle  of  Killiecrankle,  1689.— The  Scottish  people 
generally  were  willing  to  take  William  and  Mary  for  their 
rulers.  It  was  otherwise,  however,  among  some  of  the  High- 
land clans,  with  whom  James's  Scottish  descent  counted  for 
much.  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  the  persecutor  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, now  holding  the  title  of  Viscount  Dundee,  collected 
an  army  from  among  these  supporters  of  King  James.  He 
met  William's  troops  imder  General  Mackay  in  the  pass  of 
Killiecrankie  near  Blair  Athol,  and,  rushing  down  upon  them 
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from  the  steep  hills,  he  put  them  to  rout.  Dundee  himself 
was  killed  in  the  encounter.  Thus  left  without  a  leader  the 
Highlanders  soon  returned  to  their  homes. 

Th«  MasMcrc  of  Qlcncoc.  169a.— The  massacre  of  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glencoc  was  perhaps  the  saddest  thing  in 
WiUiams  reign.  All  the  Highland  chiefs  were  ordered  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  a  certain  fixed  date.  Mac- 
donald  of  Glencoe  alone  delayed  to  obey  the  order.  It  is 
^'^  «f.».^*  ^**  dissatisfied  with  his  share  of  a  sum  of  money 
that  William  had  sent  to  be  distributed  in  presents  to  the 
chiefs.    However,  when  the  appointed  time  had  nearly  ex- 


pired,  lie  hastened  away  to  the  officer  who  administered  the 
oaUi.    Through  som§  mistake  in  regard  to  the  proper  officer 
and  hindered  on  his  way  by  snowdrifts,  he  was  late  in  arriving' 
Still  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  oath,  and  he  returned  home 
thinking  that  all  was  right. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple,  William's  adviser  in  Scottish  affairs 
urged  the  king  to  make  an  example  of  the  Macdonalds  and 
"extirpate  the  set  ol  thieves."  And  so  a  band  of  soldiera 
^^;as  sent  to  Glencoe.  They  pretended  to  come  on  a  friendly 
visit,  and  for  several  days  they  were  entertained  in  the  most 

^kI*"?^  "^^y-.  f'"*"y'  •"  ^^  '"•^^^e  °*  *he  night,  they  set 
about  the  cruei  slaughter  of  their  hosts.    Macdonald  his  ^fe 
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T^  i^T^^u^  "i^*^"  r'"  ^*"*^  °"  t^«  «Pot-    The  rest 

lrel«nd.-It  was  in  Ireland  that  William  met  the  greatest 
opposition  The  Irish  people  had  Wen  treated  badly  by 
former  English  sovereigns.  Especially  in  the  north  they  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes  into  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
west,  and  their  lands  had  been  given  to  English  and  Scottish 
colonists.  Tyrconnel.  the  lord-Ueutenant.  gathered  an  army 
and  James  went  over  from 
France  with  men  and  money 
furnished  by  Louis. 

The  Siege  of  Londonderry. 
— William's  supporters  were  not 
numerous.  Their  strongest 
place  was  Londonderry,  on  the 
river  Foyle,  where  many  of 
them  took  refuge.  For  over 
three  months  the  place  was  be- 
sieged by  James's  army,  until 
food  was  exhausted,  and  the 
starving  citizens  were  glad  to 
get  even  dogs  and  rats  to  eat. 
They  would  perhaps  have  given 
up,  and  opened  their  gates  to 
the  enemy,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  encouragement  of  a  clergy- 
man named  Qeorsre  Walker. 
Finally,  English  ships  came  up  the  river,  liringing  supplies  and 
aid,  and  the  besiegers  were  driven  away. 

Battle  of  the  Boy ne.— Shortly  after,  William  cam  over 
from  England,  bringing  with  him  his  Dutch  army.  He  met 
James's  forces  near  the  river  Boyne,  and  gained  over  f  jm  a 
great  victory.  James  fled  once  more  to  France.  His  .supporters 
were  defeated  again  at  Aughrim,  and  once  more  at  Limerick. 
This  ended  the  contest.  The  Irish  people  were  still  made  to 
suffer.  They  had  a  Parliament,  but  only  Protestants  could  hoH 
seats,  and  someof  its  laws  bore  severely  against  Roman  Catholics. 
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Tei^mouth  and  La  Hogue.— While  William  was  in  Ire- 
land,  Louis  sent  a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Some 
of  the  French  soldiers  landed  at  Teignmouth,  on  the  south 
coast,  and  burned  a  few  houses ;  but  they  were  soon  driven 
away.  Two  years  later  a  strong  naval  and  military  force  was 
sent  from  France  against  England.  Admiral  Russell,  who 
commanded  the  English  fleet,  was  a  Jacobite,  and  the  enemy 
thought  he  would  play  into  their  hands.  But  he  was  too 
much  of  an  Englishman  for  this,  and  he  said  he  would  attack 
tie  French  ships  even  though  James  himself  were  on  board 
And  so  he  did,  gaining  a  great  victory  off  Cape  La  Hogue 

Death  of  Queen  Mary,  1694.— Vaccination  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smallpox  had  not  yet  been  discovered.    The  disease 
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which  was  at  this  time  very  common,  seized  the  queen,  and 
ma  few  days  proved  fatal.  William  was  very  fond  of  her 
and  grieved  greatly  for  her  loss.  She  was  a  noble  woman,  and 
.was  highly  esteemed  by  the  English  people.  Greenwich 
Hospital,  which  she  fitted  up  for  the  care  of  disabled  sailors 
remains  a  monument  of  her  kindly  interest  in  the  men  who 
suffer  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

.  J'^'^y  ®'  '^swick.  1697.— After  many  years  of  warfare 
Detween  Wilham  and  Louis,  peace  was  made  by  the  Treaty 
Of  Ryswick,  and  a  short  breathing  spell  followed.  Louis  then 
acknowledged  William  as  rightful  King  of  England. 

Milling  the  Coin.— The  coin  in  use  as  money  at  the  present 
time  has  its  edge  made  rough  and  slightly  raised  above  the 
general  surface.    The  process  by  which  this  is  done  is  called 
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milling.  It  was  adopted  in  William's  reign  to  prevent  "  clip- 
ping "  the  coin.  Rogues  were  in  the  habit  of  shaving  off 
strips  from  tho  edge  of  the  silver  pieces,  taking  off  so  little 
at  any  one  time  that  the  loss  was  not  readily  detected.  After 
several  clippings  a  shilling  lost  a  fourth  or  more  of  its  value. 

Freedom  to  the  Book-makers. — In  the  early  times  govern- 
ments were  much  afraid  of  criticism.  Before  a  new  book  was 
allowed  to  be  jmblished,  it  was  carefully  examined  by  an  in- 
spector to  see  if  it  contained  anything  objectionable.  This 
foolish  restriction  was  nc  removed,  and  authors  were  left 
free  to  point  out  to  their  ru.trs  the  mistakes  they  were  making. 
The  newspapers,  however,  were  not  vet  altowed  to  publish 
the  speeches  made  in  Parliament.  Another  good  measure 
was  that  which  provided  that  persons  accused  of  treason  should 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  charges  made  against  them, 
and  be  allowed  counsel  to  aid  in  their  defense. 

The  Ministry. — Parliament  was  now  divided  into  the  two 
great  parties,  Tories  and  Whigs.  Before  this  time  each  minister 
was  individually  accountable  to  the  king  for  the  work  of  his 
own  department,  and  was  appointed  or  dismissed  without 
regard  to  the  position  of  other  ministers.  The  plan  was  now 
adopted  of  choosing  the  ministers  in  a  body  chiefly  from  the 
party  which  for  the  time  had  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  body  of  ministers  was  called  the  Ministry 
and  also  the  Cabinet.  At  the  same  time,  it  became  the 
custom  for  the  ministers  privately  to  discuss  and  prepare 
measures  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament. 

The  Spanish  Succession.-  The  peace  of  Western  Europe 
was  at  this  time  seriously  disturbed  by  disputes  over  the 
proper  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne.  The  King  of  Spain  had 
died,  and  a  grandson  of  Louis  of  France  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  claimed  it  for  his  son 
Charles,  and  resolved  to  take  it  by  force.  William,  who  dis- 
liked anything  that  would  add  to  the  power  of  his  rival  Louis, 
joined  the  emperor.  The  English  people  et  first  did  not 
look  with  much  favor  on  the  alliance.  But  they  soon  changed 
their  views.  James  the  Second  died,  and  Louis  at  once  recog- 
nised his  young  son,  known  as  the  "  Pretender,"  as  the  King 
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Of  England,  with  the  title  of  James  the  Third.  This  aroused 
the  anger  of  the  English.  They  would  not  allow  a  foreien 
king  to  say  who  should  rule  over  them. 

«7-1J^""*'"*®  '^■*'* — ^"  ^^^  "^'^^*  °^  ^'s  preparation  for  war 
William  met  with  an  accident.  His  horse  stumbled  and  threw 
hL-n  to  the  ground,  breaking  his  collar  bone.  The  injury  did 
not  appear  to  be  serious,  but  WilUam  was  feeble.  Fever  set 
in,  and  he  died  within  a  few  days. 


ANNE. 

1702-1714. 

Queen  Anne  was  a  kindly  woman,  but  she  was  dull  and  weak 
She  had  little  mind  of  her  own,  and  was  greatly  influenced  by 
favorites.  Of  these  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  the  most 
famous.    The  two  had  been  intimate  as  girls,  and  now,  laying 

aside  the  dignity  of  royalty 
and  difference  of  rank,  they 
wrote  letters  to  each  other 
under  feigned  names.  The 
queen  was  Mrs.  Harley, 
and  the  duchess  Mrs.  Free- 
man. The  duchess's  name 
was  Sarah,  and  so  much 
did  she  control  affairs  that 
it  was  sometimes  said 
"Queen  Anne  reigns,  but 
Queen  Sarah  rules." 

n  •        ^  ,  ^  ^^®    queen's    husband, 

Fnnce  George  of  Denmark,  was  a  sot,  and  little  need  be  said 
about  him. 

War  with  France.— Home  affairs  were  less  stirring  than  in 
former  times,  but  the  reign  was  noted  for  brilliant  military 
exploits  abroad.  In  alliance  with  Germany  and  Holland,  the 
war  with  Louis  was  continued.  Its  main  object  was  to  deter- 
mine who  should  be  King  of  Spain.    In  Europe  it  was  known 
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as  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession ;  in  America,  where  it 
was  carried  on  between  the  English  and  French  colonies,  it 
was  called  Queen  Anne's  War.  The  English  commander,  who 
had  also  command  of  the  German  forces,  was  the  Duke  of 
Mariborough.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  military  officers  that 
England  ever  produced,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  never 
lost  a  battle.  He  was  very  avaricious,  and  did  some  unworthy 
things.  He  had  once  been  a  supporter  of  James  the  Second, 
but  had  deserted  him  in  his  time  of  need. 


GIBKALIAK. 


Blenheim  and  Ramillies. — Marlborough  gained  splendid 
victories  over  the  French,  of  which  the  two  most  famous  were 
at  Blenheim,  in  Bavaria,  and  Ramillies,  in  Belgium.  Parlfa< 
menl  was  so  delighted  with  his  success  that  it  gave  him  a 
large  estate  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  built  for  him 
a  magnificent  palace,  which  is  still  known  as  Blenheim  House. 

After  these  disastrous  battles  Louis  wanted  peace,  but  the 
allies  would  agree  to  it  only  on  condition  that  he  would  help 
them  to  drive  his  grandson  out  of  Spain.  To  this  he  replied, 
"  If  I  must  be  at  war,  I  prefer  to  fight  my  enemies  rather  than 
my  own  children." 

Capture  of  Qibraltar,  1704. — During  the  war  the  English 
took  the  fort  o£  Gibraltar  from  Spain.  On  a  saint's  day, 
while  the  garrison  was  at  prayers.  Admiral  Rooke  and  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  at  little  cost,  gained  possession  of  this  the 
strongest  fortress  in  the  world.  Gibraltar  has  ever  since  been 
held  by  Great  Britain. 
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Union  of  England  and  Scotland.  1707.— The  greatest 
event  of  the  reign  was  the  unipn  of  England  and  Scotland. 
From  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land  one  qommon  sovereign  had  ruled  over  the  two  kingdoms, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  Parliament.  Trade  had  been  carried 
on  as  between  foreign  countries,  imports  from  each  into  the 
other  paying  heavy  duty.  There  was  much  hesitation  about 
union,  the  English  people  fearing  that  their  markets  would 
be  spoiled  by  Scottish  produce,  and  the  Scots  fearing  that  thev 
would  lose  their  freedom.  Finally,  the  terms  of  union  were 
agreed  on^  and  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  was  formed,  with 
a  single  Parliament  meeting  in  London.  Scotland  still  kept 
Its  ovm  lawo  and  Presbyterianism  as  the  established  reUgion 
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The  Union  Jaclc.-The  flag  known  as  the  Union  Jack 
though  not  just  as  we  have  it  now.  was  adopted  as  the  national 

and  the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  had  been  used  in  theTme 
of  J^es  the  Fii^t.  and  was  called  the  Union  Jack  from  JaLu^ 
the  French  for  James.  "*j«w|ues, 

Iisi?tnd"IJ."p  '''"1  '^"^■*'  7'»— The  war  between  the  Eng- 
hsh  and  the  French  was  carried  across  the  Atlantic  into  ti^r 
of  Pn?  m  Amenca     One  of  its  chief  events  was  the  taS^ 

t^  ^""l^  K^^^  ^"^"^^-  J"  honor  of  Queen  Anne^ 
name  was  changed  to  Annapolis  Royal 

Tori€s_held  the  rems  of  power.    Marlborough,  who  was  the 
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real  leader  of  the  government,  failed  to  get  full  support  for 
his  schemes  from  this  p&rty,  and  through  his  influence  with 
the  queen  he  forced  his  opponents  to  retire,  and  filled  their 
places  with  Whigs, 

For  some  time  Marlborough's  great  victories  kept  the  Whigs 
in  power.  But  war  is  an  expensive  thing,  and  the  jieople 
became  weary  of  heavy  taxes.  Then  a  clergyman  named 
Sacheverell  stirred  up  the  country  by  a  famous  sermon  against 
the  Whigs  and  the  Dissenters  whom  the  Whigs  favored.  The 
House  of  Lords  ordered  the  sermon  to  be  burned,  and  forbade 
Sacheverell  to  preach  for  three  years.  This  only  made  a 
martyr  of  him,  and  brought  reproach  on  the  Whigs.  Mean- 
while a  new  election  gave  the  Tories  a  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

A  Tory  Qovemment. — Queen  Anne  had  never  liked  the 
Whigs,  but  she  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  to  favor  them.  But  now  the  duchess,  always 
haughty,  had  become  very  offensive,  and  had  lost  her  influ- 
ence over  the  queen.  She  was  dismissed  from  court,  and  bo- 
place  was  filled  by  a  new  favorite,  Abigail  Hill,  known  as  Mrs. 
Masham.  The  Whig  ministers  were  forced  to  retire,  and  a 
Tory  ministry  came  into  nower,  of  which  two  prominent  leaders 
were  Robert  Harley  and  Henry  St.  John.  At  the  same  time 
twelve  peers  were  created  to  overcome  the  Whig  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  now  dis- 
missed from  the  service,  and  was  accused  of  taking  bribes 
from  dishonest  contractors  who  furnished  the  army  with  in- 
ferior supplies. 

The  Dissenters.— The  Test  Act,  passed  in  1673,  was  still  in 
force,  and  applied  to  all  who  refused  to  receive  the  sacrament 
from  the  Anglican  clergy.  It  thas  excluded  Dissenters  as 
well  as  Roman  Catholics  from  office.  Many,  however,  who 
called  themselves  Dissenters  conformed  to  the  rule  once  or 
for  a  short  time,  until  they  had  obtained  the  desired  office, 
and  then  they  went  back  to  their  own  churca,  except,  per- 
haps, that  once  a  year  they  came  to  Anglican  Church  com- 
munion. While  the  Whigs  were  in  power  they  allowed  this 
practice,  which  was  called  occasioiuil  communion,  to  pass 
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favorable  terms  tS\fhy,iS?ka?"«  ^^  ^°"'^  "^°^« 
stage     His  grandsoT  PWIipTa^^recogni^^^^^^^        ^?  ^l'- 

in  bad  health,  and  by  the  Act  o  ^^f^'  9T"  A""«  ^^ 
throne  was  G;orge  Elector  of  win  '™*"*  *^'  ^^'^  *<>  the 
Sophia.  This  prince  ^Sino^T?''  "^V^  *^«  ^^^^'^ 
plot  was  devisedrbnnlg  back  amLTh  *p  f^T'  ^  * 
Louis  of  France  had  oS:e  reJoL&  r^'""*""^"'"' ^^«"» 
Anne  favored  the  scheme  !.nTfif,  1^  J**""^  **»«  Third, 
to  bring  itabout  '  ^"'^  *^'  ^"^^"6  Tories  set  to  work 

we^atSlJSlLrAre^SlS^  *!-«  p,ans  of  the  Jacobites 
were  dashed  to  tKound  ^  Tn'  •  ^^  ^°P^  °^  *^^  Tories 
of  their  leaders.  '' we^ho^d  h.  J.  ''^  .T'^'"  ™°'-«'"  «^d  one 
tion  that  there  w^iUd  hrl^  w   P"*  u^'^^"  '"  ^^^^  »  condi- 

JhT  Am;;;g?hL7ere"s"iT^^^^^^^^  ^'T  ^^^^'^  ^^ 
Bunyan.  Addison'  St^le  ^^ '"S  and  D^f  ^°^^i:  ^entley. 
nopoetsof  thefirstrank  thm^hP«    .  ^"^^«fo«-    There  were 

for  their  smoothneL  a„fS   TdZr^^'^^^ 

finest  prose  in  fh«.  Tr«„r \  i  Addison  wrote  some  of  the 

the  sA^'anTth^elir/t^^e^f:^  ^^-ts  call^^ 

Swift  was  the  author  of  "GuHiLiJcX  V»""  *"^  Steele. 
"Robinson  Crusoe  »  Defoe  wir/'^''^?'  ^^  ^'o*  of 
pillory  for  somHf  his  ^Lw  but  Z''^"/*^^  ^»  «»« 
with  mud  and  rotten  e^T^^  the  c^'f  ""^  P?*^«  ^ 
who  were  pleased  wth  Stl.  f  ,****  .^"^to™.  the  people, 
flowers.  ^  "^^^  ^^  ^**^  '^^d,  decked  him  w^th 
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SOCIAL  CONDITION  DURING  THE  STUART  PERIOD. 
Many  parts  of  England,  where  now  are  cultivated  fieW,  nn^ 
ru.t  u  orchards,  were,  during  this  period  wl^temarstS  a^d 
forest  lands,  the  home  of  deer,  wild  boars  and  ot^er  aSmais 
not  found  at  the  present  time  in  England 

rder^ble  extent     rA.r^'^P^'  ™"^  ""''''  ^"'"'^^^  *°  con- 
siaeraoie  extent.    Coal  and  iron  were  greatly  neelectrd      Tr«n 

ore  was  smelted  only  by  charcoal  firl.  whfch  weTe'^ard^J 
as  too  destructive  of  wood.  regaraed 

The  manufactures  were  chiefly  domestic,  carried  on  in  the 
homes  of  the  people,  with  little  use  of  machinery  wL  e„ 
go^  were  the  most  important.    To  promote  this  ind^  rv 

^        Ironware  of  the  commonest  kind,  ix)tterv  and  finer 
f^a-Jdl^f  E^  '"'''''''  '-'-'y  '--  ^--  HoK 

weS"  ver^h^H^V^'r^'  °'  steamboats.    The  public  roads 

tT^nZ^    !  '    ^'^l'^^  ^"""^  improvement  was  made  by  the 

Si  tTan'"*'    A!/''*"^"  P'"*^^  «^*^  ^-^  horizontal  bis 

they  l^d  naid  aToVl^    H^'  '*°PP"^  P^°P'^  °"  '^^  '^^  «ntU 
ineynad  paid  a  toll  which  was  expended  on  repairs. 

of^l^r     5"^^  '^"^  largely  done  on  horseback,  and  goods  were 

colch^IIhth"  P"'^?^fr    ^^"'*^y  P^"«-  used'their  own 

sbc  ho^  ^:,  "^If  *°  ^^"^  '***^  °^  t'^^  ^«^^'  often  required 
SIX  horees.    Sedan  chaii-s  were  much  used  in  the  towns 

London  had  a  ix)pulavion  of  about  half  a  million.    It^  houses 
were  m^tly  of  wood.    The  streets  were  narrow  and  v^ 

ffi«  the'Lond  "°i  ''S^*^^"n.*»  during  the  last  year  o? 
^^naries  the  Second,  and  chen  only  in  winter 

MMChester.  Leeds,  Birmingham,   and  Liverpool  were  very 

?r,^ A  T;  T  ^^'  *°*^  population  of  EnglandVas  not  Lite? 
than  that  of  London  at  the  present  time  ^ 

Dtffing  tWsperiod  tea  was  Uttle  used  by  the  common  people 

^^  ^  ^"'  */T"*'  ^^*"»««-    Coffee-houses,  where 
coffee  and  other  refreshments  were  served,  had  become  a 
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noted  institution  in  London,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the 
club-houses  of  the  present  day.  Each  set,  allied  by  social 
rank,  occupation,  or  other  feature  in  common,  had  its  own 
coffee-house,  where  the  members  met  and  discussed  politics, 
religion,  general  news,  or  the  scandal  of  the  day.  The  few 
newspapers  of  the  time  were  small  sheets,  containing  little 
ttews,  and  the  coffee-house,  where  each  member  retailed  what 
he  had  gathered  up,  took  their  place. 

Crime  was  very  common.  Executions  were  carried  out  in 
public,  and  they  were  witnessed  by  eager  crowds  of  people, 
who  resorted  to  them  as  to  places  of  amusement. 

During  this  period  was  laid  the  foundation  of  Great^Britain's 
trade  and  maritime  power.  At  first  the  Dutch  took  the  lead 
In  these  matters,  having  great  trading- |X)sts  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  English  soon  followed  in  the  same  career, 
and  at  length  there  grew  up  between  the  two  peoples  a  keen 
nvalry  which  at  times  resulted  in  war. 

Great  English  companies  held  monopolies  from  the  king, 
giving  them  sole  right  of  trade  in  certain  goods  or  in  certain 
places.  Through  these  trading  companies  and  through  col- 
omiation,  often  brought  about  by  private  enterprise  or  re- 
suiting  from  religious  persecution.  Great  Britain  came  into 
possession  of  most  of  the  vast  territory  which  she  now  owns 
The  Indian  Empire  in  Asia  was  secured  in  this  way  through 
the  East  India  Company,  first  chartered  by  Quee.j  Elizabeth 
m  i^  and  the  great  North- West  in  North  America  through 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  chartered  by  Charles  the  Second 
m  1670.  Large  territory  was  gained  also  in  West  Africa 
Uu-ough  merchants  who  carried  on  the  slave  trade  between 
Afnca  and  the  West  Indies. 

Colonization  during  this  period  was  chiefly  in  North  America 
on  temtory  now  within  the  United  States.  The  principal 
colonies,  or  plantations,  as  they  were  called,  were  in  VirguST 
where  large  estates  were  devoted  to  raising  tobacco ;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, formed  by  the  famous  Quaker  William  Penn  as  a 
home  for  his  persecuted  people ;  and  m  New  England,  begun 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  came  seeking  religious  freedom. 


THE    HANOVERIAN    PERIOD. 

1714  to  the  present  day. 


SOVEREIGNS. 


George  I.,  1714-1727. 
George  II.,  1727-1760. 
George  III.,  1760-1820. 

Edward  VII. 


(ieorge  IV.,  1820-1830. 
William  IV.,  1830-1837. 
Victoria,  1837-1901. 
1901. 


QEORQB  I. 

1714-1727. 

Character. — George  the  First  was  the  great-grandson  of 
James  the  First.  His  grandmother  was  James's  daughter 
EHzabeth,  and  his  mother  was  Sophia  of  Hanover,  who  died 
a  few  weeks  before  Queen  Anne.  He  was  now  fifty- four 
years  of  age,  was  dull  and  awkward,  and  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English.  He  was  elector  or  chief  ruler  of  Hanover,  a 
small  German  state,  for  which  he  cared  much  more  than  for 
his  island  kingdom,  and  where  he  spent  much  of  his  time. 
Most  of  his  English  subjects  disliked  him,  and  some  of  them 
would  gladly  have  exchanged  him  for  a  Stuart  king.  As  he 
left  the  government  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers,  he 
was  less  troublesome  than  had  been  some  of  the  kings  before 
him. 

The  Whigs. — King  George  owed  his  throne  to  the  Whigs, 
a  fact  of  which  he  was  ever  mindful.  He  at  once  dismissed 
the  Tory  ministers  and  put  Whigs  in  their  place.  The  Whigs 
also  had  a  large  majority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
and  for  about  fifty  years  they  held  the  reins  of  power. 

Tory  Leaders  impeached. — Some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Tory  party  were  placed  on  trial  for  being  in  league  with 
the  Jacobites,  and  for  yielding  too  much  to  France  in  the 
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Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Two  of  them  esca|>ed  to  France  and 
joined  the  Pretender.  Another  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  was  kept  for  two  years. 

The  Jacobite  Rebellion,  1715.— Hoping  to  obtain  aid 
from  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France,  the  Jacobites  in  Scot, 
land  and  the  north  of  England  rose  in  rebeUion.  Their  object 
was  to  place  the  Pretender  James  on  the  throne.  Indeed 
the  Scots  wanted  to  break  up  the  Union  and  have  a  l:ing  of 
their  own.  The  rising  ended  in  failure.  Meanwhile  Louis  of 
France  had  died,  and  now.  af 'er  the  failure  oi  his  friends,  the 
Pretender  landed  in  Scotland  without  bringing  either  men  or 
money  to  help  them.  He  made  much  ado  in  preparing  for  his 
coronation;  but  on  learning  that  King  George's  forces  were 
marching  against  him,  he  left  his  followers  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  hastened  to  France.  Several  of  the  leaders 
in  the  rebellion  were  executed.  One  noble  eari  escaped  from 
prison  clad  in  his  wife's  clothes,  which  she  managed  to  smuggle 
into  his  cell.  ^* 

i?*!-^****""***  ^*^*'  I7i«.— The  law  limited  the  duration 
of  Parhament  to  three  years,  and  the  time  for  a  new  election 
was  at  hand.  The  country  was  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  it 
was  thought  advisable  not  to  increase  the  trouble  by  poUtical 
agitataon.  Accordingly  a  BUI  was  passed,  which  stiU  remains 
in  lorce,  extending  the  Hmit  of  Pariiament  to  seven  years. 

The  South  Sea  Bubble,  1730.— Many  schemes  were  started 
at  this  time  for  gaining  wealth  rapidly.  Among  them  was  a 
company  which  had  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  South  America  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
It  was  callwl  The  South  Sea  Company,  from  the  old  name 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  profits  were  large,  and  its  members 
had  become  wealthy. 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt  had  at  this  time  become 
a  senous  tax  on  the  revenue.  An  arrangement  was  made 
between  the  government  and  the  company,  by  which  this 
debt  would  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  interest  made  very 
much  less.  In  exchange  for  privileges  granted,  the  company 
was  to  buy  up  all  the  government  bonds  or  promises  of  pay- 
meat  that  the  people  held,  and  become  sole  creditor.    Fabu- 
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lous  Stories  were  then  told  about  the  company's  profits 
Soon  people  who  held  bonds  hastened  to  exchange  them  for 
South  Sea  stock,  and  others  who  had  money  rushed  to  the 
company's  office  to  buy  shares.  Prices  of  stock  went  up  until 
It  sold  for  ten  times  its  value.  Suddenly  the  people  found 
out  that  they  had  been  cheated.  Many  persons  had  invested 
all  they  had  in  this  stock,  and  nov.  they  were  ruined.  A  panic 
ensued.  The  blame  fell  on  the  government,  for  its  members 
had  encouraged  the  scheme.  One  of  them  was  sent  to  the 
Tower ;  another,  overwhelmed  with  shame,  took  poison  and 
killed  himself.  The  South  Sea  stock  was  like  sea  foam, 
that  for  a  time  looks  bulky,  but  soon  bursts  and  leaves  little 
behind.  The  scheme  thus  got  the  name  of  "The  South  Sea 
Bubble." 

Sir  Robert  Walpole.— A  new  Whig  ministry  was  formed, 
of  which  Robert  Walpole  was  the  leader.  He  was  a  strong, 
clearheaded  man,  but  coarse  and  rough  in  manner.  Fox- 
hunting was  his  delight,  and  the  letters  of  his  gamekeeper 
had  for  him  more  interest  than  state  papers.  Yet,  skilled  in 
money  affairs,  he  attended  faithfully  to  business,  and  for  twenty 
years  he  was  the  real  ruler  of  England.  He  was  a  shrewd  man, 
but  he  had  a  very  low  idea  of  the  public  men  of  his  time. 
"  Every  man  has  his  price,"  was  his  maxim.  He  did  not 
enrich  himself  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  he  kept  himself 
in  power  and  carried  his  measures  by  wholesale  bribery.  He 
suited  his  gifts  to  his  men.  To  one  he  promised  a  peerage  or 
some  smaller  dignity,  to  another  he  gave  an  office  of  emolu- 
ment, to  another  bank  bills. 

In  many  ways  Walpole  did  his  country  good  service.  By 
distributing  the  losses  on  the  South  Sea  scheme  he  made  the 
burden  less  ruinous.  He  disliked  war,  and  used  his  influence 
for  peace.  He  removed  export  duties  on  many  articles  and 
import  duties  from  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures. 

The  Prime  Minister.— It  had  been  the  custom  for  the  king 
to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet.  As  King  George 
could  not  speak  English,  he  did  not  attend  these  meetings. 
It  then  became  the  custom,  which  has  been  followed  evw 
since,  for  the  chief  minister  to  preside.    It  is  said  that  the 
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term  Prime  Minister  or  Premier  was  first  given  to  Wa]rx)}e. 
No  sovereign  since  this  time  has  attended  meetings  of  the 
cabinet. 

Other  Changes.— Bills  passed  by  the  Commons  and  Peers 
do  not  l)ecomc  law  until  they  have  received  the  assent  of  the 
Crown.  In  former  reigns  Bills  were  often  rejected  by  the 
sovereign.  King  George  gave  himself  little  trouble  about 
these  matters,  and  signed  all  Bills  without  question.  He  thus 
established  a  custom,  and  no  sovereign  since  his  time  has 
withheld  assent  from  Bills  that  have  passed  the  two  Houses. 

Heretofore,  also,  the  speech  from  the  throne  was  f-egarded 
as  coming  directly  from  the  sovereign,  and  any  criticism  of 
it  was  thought  to  show  disloyalty.  But  now  this  speech  began 
to  be  looked  on  as  the  views  of  the  ministry,  and  hence  as  fair 
game  for  the  opposite  party. 

Further,  there  began  to  be  a  shifting  of  power  and 
responsibility  from  the  kins  to  his  ministers,  so  that 
accountability  for  any  mistakes  rested  on  them.  Then,  as 
the  House  of  Conunons  could  turn  out  a  ministry  by  an  ad- 
verse vote,  this  House  became  accountable  to  the  })eople  for 
the  acts  of  the  ministry. 

Pariiament. — In  former  reigns  the  king  ruled,  but  Parlia- 
ment and  the  ministry  now  governed  the  kingdom.  True, 
the  sovereigns  after  this  time  sometimes  strove  to  assert  old- 
time  ix)wer,  but  in  the  end  they  had  to  yield.  Parliament, 
however,  did  not  now,  or  for  many  years  after,  represeat  the 
people.  In  the  counties  only  landowners  could  vote  for 
members  of  Parliament.  A  borough  or  small  town  often 
sent  as  many  members  as  a  county.  In  certain  towns,  called 
"  pocket "  boroughs,  the  voters  were  so  dependent  on  some 
wealthy  noble  that  they  were  compelled  to  vote  as  he  directed. 
Then  there  were  "  rotten  "  boroughs— that  is,  old  forsaken 
places  that  had  very  few  voters,  but  still  sent  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  the 
elections  were  largely  influenced  by  bribery,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  dolofs  of  Pariiament  were  coatrolle4  by 
comparatively  few  people. 

Death  of  the  Kinir,  1737.— George  the  First,  while  <m  a 
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visit  to  Hanover,  died  suddenly  us  he  was  driving  in  his  car- 
riage. He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  -»n  George, 
with  whom  he  had  been  quarrelling  for  many  '  .-.^ri,. 
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17.27-1760. 

George  the  Second  was  a  small  man. 
morals.     He  was  trained  in  the  art  of  \.  n, 
ability  and  courage  as  a  soldier.     His  wit*, 
and  clever  Princess  Caroline  of  Anspach. 

Walpok. — Walpole  had  not  been  on  frifnai'  as  vitli 
Prince  George,  and  he  probably  would  now  have  been  dis- 
missed but  for  the  good  offices  of  Queen  Caroline,  who  knew 
better  than  did  the  king  the  value  of  his  services.  While 
he  continued  in  |x)wer,  luring  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the 
reign,  he  met  with  much  opposition  from  .some  of  the  leading 
men  of  his  party,  whom  he  failed  to  plea.se.  Among  these 
opponents  was  William  Pitt,  the  famous  orator  and  states- 
man. By  the  death  of  the  queen,  in  1739,  Walpole  lost  a 
strong  supporter. 

The  Porteous  Riot,  1736.— Early  in  the  reign  .Scotland 
was  much  stirred  by  an  incident  known  as  the  Porteous 
Riot.  The  mob  of  Edinburgh,  excited  over  the  execution  of 
a  smuggler,  pelted  the  hangman  and  the  guard.  At  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Porteous,  the  guard  fired  ujwn  the  crowd 
and  killed  some  of  the  citizens.  Porteous  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  delay  in  the  execution  led  to  the 
belief  that  he  would  be  pardoned ;  whereupon  the  mob  took 
him  in  hand,  and  carried  out  the  sentence. 

War  with  Spain,  1739.— At  this  time  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  allowed  their  colonies  very  little  trade  with  foreign 
countries.  Spain  permitted  Great  Britain  to  send  but  one 
trading  ship  each  year  to  her  colonies  in  South  America. 
The  English  traders,  however,  smuggled  in  thdr  merchandise 
as  they  found  opportunity.  Sometimes,  while  their  sliip  was 
^oa^ng  her  cargo,  they  had  small  vessels  laden  with  mer- 
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chandise  lying  off  out  of  sight  during  the  day,  which  at  night 
came  in  and  filled  up  the  ship  again. 

The  Spanish  coastguards  often  caught  he  smugglers,  and 
treated  them  roughly.  Of  this  the  traders  made  loud  com. 
plaint  wlien  they  returned  home.  Much  excited  over  the 
matter,  the  people  of  England  demanded  war  with  Spain. 
Walpole  strongly  objected  to  this  mode  of  settling  the  trouble 
but  his  opponents  in  Parliament  supported  the  demand,  and 
he  was  forced  to  yield. 

Pall  of  Walpole,  174a.— The  war  turning  out  badJy,  Wal- 
pole  was  charged  with  not  doing  all  he  could  to  make  it  a 
success,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  government. 
Instead,   however,   of  being  impeached  and  beheaded   for 


treason,  as  had  been  the  custom  in  earlier  times,  Walpole  was 
given  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

AtMon'a  Voyaffo  round  the  WorW.-One  of  the  incidents 
of  the  war  was  Anson's  famous  voyage.  He  set  out  with  six 
ships  to  fight  the  Spaniards,  and  concluded  to  sail  round  the 
world,  doing  the  enemy  all  the  mischief  he  could  on  the  way 
After  three  years  he  returned  home  with  a  single  ship,  having 
plundered  a  Spanish  town  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  seiied  a 
Spanish  ship  with  silver  on  board  valued  at  $1,500,000. 

The  War  ovw  the  Austrian  Succession.   174^.— The 
crown  of  Austria  had  been  left  to  Maria  Teresa  by  her  father 
France.  Prussia,  and  Bavaria  united  to  deprive  her  of  her 
territory.     Great  Britain  sent  aid  to  the  young  queen,  and 
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Kin*  Qeorf  himself,  leading  the  British  troops  in  one 

engagement,  gamed  a  victory  over  the  French  near  Dettingcn 
m  Bavana.  This  was  the  last  battle  in  which  a  sovereiijn  of 
Great  Britain  took  part. 

,  UNilsburr  captured.  1745.— While  the  war  was  going  on 
in  Europe,  the  New  England  colonies  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 
their  own  and  captured  from  the  French  the  strong  fortress 
of  Louisburir* 

A-^^J^H'  *'  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  1748.— By  the  Treaty  of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle  the  various  powers  agreed  to  restore  all  their 
conquests,  and  leave  Austria  to  Maria  Teresa  and  her  hus- 
band.   Louisburg  was  thus  given  back  to  France. 

The  Youni:  Pretender,  I74S«— Meanwhile,  by  encourag- 
ing  the  Pretender  to  make  another  move  for  the  throne,  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  of  France  had  bten  giving  Great  Britain  some- 
thing more  serious  to  think  about.  James's  son,  Charles 
Edward,  sometimes  called  the  Young  Pretender,  and  also 
"  Bonnie  Prince  Chariie,"  landed  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
ScoUand.  He  brought  little  aid  with  him  from  France,  but 
the  Highland  chieftains,  loyal  to  the  Stuart  line,  with  their 
clansmen  gathered  around  him. 

At  Perth,  Charies  Edward  was  proclaimed  regent  in  place 
of  his  father  "  King  James  the  Third."  With  four  or  five 
thousand  men  he  entered  Edinburgh  without  opposition,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Holyrood  Palace,  that  ancient  home 
of  the  Scottish  kings.  The  handsome  and  courteous  prince 
soon  captivated  many  hearts. 

At  Prestonpans,  eight  miles  east  of  Edinburgh,  Charles 
gained  his  first  victory  over  a  royalist  force  led  by  Sir 
John  Cope.  The  Highlanders,  after  one  volley,  threw  away 
their  firearms,  as  was  their  custom,  and  rushing  forward 
with  their  claymores,  in  ten  minutes  put  Cope's  soldiers  to 
flight. 

To  Derby  and  Back.— With  six  thousand  men  the  prince 
marched  southeriy  to  Derby  in  Ene^land.  taking  Carlisle  by 
the  way.  He  had'  gained  little  strength,  and  now  came  tidings 
that  King  George's  forces  were  within  an  hour's  march  of  his 
camp.     He  was  no  coward,  this  Young  Pretender,  and  he 
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would  have  faced  the  foe ;  but  his  Highlanders  refusing  to  risk 
an  encounter,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat. 

At  Falkirk,  twenty-four  miles  north-west  of  Edinburgh, 
the  prince  gained  an  easy  victory.    An  incident  of  the  battle 


is  half  amusing.  One  of  the  prince's  officers  mounted  a  hone 
which  he  had  captured.  Shortly  after,  the  drums  beat  for 
rally  in  the  royalist  army,  and  the  horse,  in  spite  of  all 
resistance,  g«llopMl  off  with  bis  rider  to  the  enemy. 
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Culloden,  1746.— And  now  the  Young  Pretender's  star 
waned  rapidly  to  its  utter  extinction.  Some  of  his  men  de- 
serted to  their  homes  to  store  the  plunder  they  had  seized  at 
Falkirk.  Those  remaining  were  without  sufficient  food.  There 
were  jealousies  among  the  Highland  chieftains.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  king's  son,  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  was  only  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  Hoping  to  take 
]>\m  by  surprise,  Charles  Edward  moved  forward  stealthily 
under  rover  of  night.  But  when  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  the  enemy  he  was  compelled  by  the  approach  of  morning 
to  retreat. 

Next  day  the  Battle  of  Culloden  decided  the  Pretender's 
fate.  His  Highlanders,  weary  from  their  night's  march  and 
faint  with  hunger,  were  utterly  routed  by  Cumberland's 
royalists,  who  outnumbered  them  by  two  to  one. 

Closing  Scenes.— The  Duke  of  Cumberland  crushed  the 
rebellion  with  fearful  brutality.  His  soldiers  went  over  the 
battlefield,  shooting  the  wounded,  and  braining  them  with 
the  butts  of  their  muskets.  Then  they  went  through  the 
Highlands,  plundering  and  burning  the  houses  of  the  rebels. 
Many  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  reWHon  were 
executed.  To  prevent  risings  of  this  kind,  the  Highland 
chieftains  were  stripjied  of  their  feudal  jxiwer,  by  which  they 
had  beep  accustomed  to  summon  their  clans  to  war,  and  they 
were  forbidden  to  wear  the  Highland  costume. 

Charies  Edward's  Escape.— Thirty  thousand  pounds  were 
offered  for  the  capture  of  the  prince.  The  story  of  his  escape 
is  like  a  romance.  During  his  hiding  for  five  months  he  fell 
into  many  hands,  rich  and  poor,  but  he  was  betrayed  by  none. 
For  three  weeks  he  made  his  home  in  a  cave  with  a  band  of 
robbers,  who  tried  to  jiersuade  him  to  become  one  of  them. 
He  was  aided  in  his  flight  by  a  lady  named  Rora  Macdonald. 
whom  he  attended,  disguised  sometimes  as  a  servant,  some- 
times as  a  waiting-maid.  Finally  he  escaped  to  France  in  a 
coasting  vessel.  A  broken-down  drunkard,  he  ended  his  days 
in  Rome. 

A  ittort  Year,  175a.— The  year  1752  is  remarkable  for 
having  been  eleven  days  shorter  than  ordinary  years.    The 
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length  of  a  year  is  measured  by  the  time  the  earth  takes  in 
making  one  complete  revolution  round  the  sun.  The  old  style 
of  reckomng  gave  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  to  ordin- 
ary  years  During  this  time  the  earth  did  not  quite  complete 
he  circuit.  Accordingly  one  additional  day  wi  added  everj 
fourth  year.  This  again  was  a  few  minutes  too  much  ^1^ 
brought  the  earth  a  httle  beyond  four  revolutions  Thurh 
came  about  that  during  the  centuries  the  surplus  made  by  the 
eap  years  had  allowed  the  earth  to  get  eleven  days  beyond  the 
start.ng.pomt.     The  first  day  of  the  year  by  the^almaLc  was 

^ the  eleventh  day  by  the  earth's 

ixjsition.  To  bring  matters  right, 
the  third  of  September  1752,  Old 
Style,  was  called  the  fourteenth 
day,  New  Style. 

The  Seven  Years'  War,  1756- 
'7*3.— Several  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  became  embroiled  in  what 
was  known  as  "  The  Seven  Years' 
War."  As  usual.  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  on  opposite  sidec. 
The  war  between  these  two  coun- 
tries  was  carried  acros.s  the  ocean 
to  their  colonies  in  America  and 

^aLUA••  PITT  'l!^'*'  "^^^^^  occurred  the  events 

that  most  interest  our  people. 

.K  u  I!!  ^\"-T^°''  ^"^^  ^'""^  the  victories  in  America 
through  the  blundering  of  British  officers,  had  been TnThe 
side  of  the  French.  At  last  there  came  to  the  helTof  afl^rs 
a  strong  man  named  Wllll.n,  Pitt.  He  was  a  Whig,  but  he 
had  always  opix>sed  Walpole  and  his  system  of  bribery  Pitt 
had  been  ,n  the  House  of  Commons  many  years,  where  he 
was  famous  as  a  bnlhant  debater,  and  was  called  "  The  Great 
Commoner."  For  some  reason  he  was  dishked  by  the  king. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  now  Premier,  but  Pitt  was  the 
btrongest  force  in  the  government. 

The  Conquest  of  Canada.  i759.-Louisburg  and  Qoebec 
were  the  two  strongholds  of  the  French  in  America,  andwitli 
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the  capture  of  these,  Louisburg    by  General  Amherst  and 
Quebec  by  General  Wolfe,  the  whole  of  Canada  fell  to  Great 

of  CalTad  ^^°^^  °'  ***^  ^^''  '^  "^"''^  ^""^  *°'^  '"  **^®  ^^^°^ 

The  War  in  India.— At  first  the  English  had  little  thought 
of  ruling  all  India,  with  its  hundreds  of  imllions  of  people 
The  East  India  Company  was 
formed  near  the  close  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  for  carrying  on 
trade.  This  Company  from 
time  to  time  extended  its  -si- 
ness,  and  'or  the  protectioi  .' 
its  trade  built  forts  at  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  CalcutU.  The 
French  also  had  trading  stations 
in  Southern  India,  and  during 
the  wjirs  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  they  formed  alli- 
ances with  native  rulers,  and 
attempted  to  drive  the  English 
out  of  the  country.  They  de- 
stroyed the  fort  at  Madras, 
Company's  officers. 

Robert  Clive.  —  Among  the  prisoners  carried  off  from 
Madras  was  an  Englishman  named  Rol^ert  Clive.  one  of  the 
Company's  clerks.  He  escaped  from  his  captors,  and  joined 
a  military  force  in  the  service  of  the  Company.  Then,  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  men,  English  and  natives,  he  captured 
Arcot,  the  capital  of  a  native  state  in  alliance  with  the  French, 
and  held  it  against  a  force  greatly  outnumbering  his  own. 
^  The  Black  Hole  of  CalcutU,  1756.  —  Some  years  later, 
f.unng  the  Seven  Years'  War,  a  powerful  native  ruler,  Surajah 
DoA*]ah,  Nabob  of  Bengal,  attacked  and  captured  the  Com- 
pany's fort  at  Calcutta.  He  thrust  one  hundred  and  forty. 
MX  prisoners,  whom  he  had  taken  at  the  fort,  into  a  dungeon 
less  than  twenty  feet  square,  which  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Here,  poisoned  by  foul  air 
and  tortured  by  thirst,  the  wretched  r      s  -rs,  driven  to  mad- 
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ness,  trampled  on  each  other,  until  in  the  morning  but  twentv- 
three  remained  alive.  ' 

PlaSMy.  I7S7.— And  now  Robert  Clive  appears  again  on 
the  scene  In  the  famous  Battle  of  Plassey.  with  one  thou- 
^nd  Englishmen  and  two  tliousand  natives,  he  defeated 
ijurajah  Dowlah,  whose  forces  outnumbered  his  own  by  twenty 
to  one.  Thus  came  the  beginning  of  Britain's  great  Indian 
Empire. 

The  Methodiat«.— Religion  in  this  reign  had  pretty  much 
gone  out  of  fashion.  The  lower  classes  were  left  uncared  for 
m  their  ignorance  and  low  vice.  Drunkenness  and  immoral- 
ity disgraced  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  On  this  world  of 
moral  decay  ther-  dawned  a  day  of  revival.  The  change  origi- 
nated with  QeoiYe  Whitefield  and  the  two  brothers  Chartes 
and  John  We^  *y,  three  clergymen  of  the  AngHcan  Church. 
J.e'lnT'''  "travelled  through  the  land,  preaching  to 
the  people.  es,x  ally  to  the  miners,  the  fishermen,  and  the 
poorer  class.  ^  m  the  large  cities.    Shut  out  of  the  churches. 

fZ,^\  r*"'  "P"^^^  ^'■°""^  t^^*"  '"  the  open  fields 

From  the  regula     y  of  their  habits  and  their  strict  method 

I^iv  r„„      ;*'^y,^^'«^^  ""t  .Il-pleased.    John  Wesley  united 

dpJl!'*  V  ?r7*  "-^  »76o.-George  the  Second  died  sud- 
^L  y.  u^""\  '°"  ^'"^""^"^  ^^^  ^"  killed  many  year. 
^!^  V  ^^"""^  '[""^  *  ""'^'*"*  ^"-  The  throne  th  Jfell  to 
Fredericks  son.  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  George  the 
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S5^?2*'-~^'!°'«*   ^^  T^'^  ^«^  but  twenty-two  years 

aWK^lnH  '"""  '"  2!  ^"^     "^  possessed  little  mental 

Tt^'rJ."!.'*'*'^^*?   *°  '^^^  ^  ^'•°***  ^^  o'  things. 
The  strongest  part  of  his  mental  make  up  was  his  wiB  •   ha 
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was  obstinate.  He  was,  however,  a  good  sort  of  man, 
honest,  simple,  and  religious,  desiring  to  do  what  was  right. 
His  education  was  defective,  a»id  in  some  respects  harmful. 
His  mother,  seeming  to  think  that  he  needed  bracing  up,  was 
always  saying  to  him,  "  George,  be  a  king." 

The  first  two  Georges  were  foreigners,  and  so  long  as  their 
pleasure*  were  gratified,  and  Hanover  was  cared  for,  they  were 
willing  to  leave  Great  Britain  under  the  rule  of  their  ministers. 
George  the  Third  was  proud  that  he  was  born  a  Briton, 
and,  following  the  counsel  of  his  mother,  he  determined  that 
he  himself  would  be  king.  Hence  he  claimed  the  right  to 
appoint  his  own  ministers.  By  bribing  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  with  money  and  titles,  he  often  managed  to  get 
rid  of  ministers  he  disliked,  and  keep  in  j)ower  those  with 
whom  he  was  pleased.  As  he  and  Queen  Charlotte  lived  in 
a  very  simple  way,  he  had  the  more  to  spend  in  buying 
support  for  his  ministers  and  the  measures  he  wished  to 
carry  out. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris.— George  the  Third  disliked  the  Whigs, 
whom  he  found  in  power,  and  he  soon  got  a  Tory  ministry, 
with  his  old  tutor,  the  Eari  of  Bute,  for  Premier.  Spain  be- 
came an  ally  of  France,  and  the  Seven  Years'  War  went  on 
until  peace  was  restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Although 
Canada  and  Cape  Breton  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  the 
English  people  were  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  treaty,  and 
Bute  became  so  unpopular  that  he  was  forced  to  resign. 

The  Qrenville  Ministry.— A  Whig  ministry,  with  George 
Grenville  as  Premier,  followed.  Qrenville  and  the  king, 
by  their  foolish  blunders  in  dealing  with  the  colonies,  lost 
for  the  empire  half  the  continent  of  America.  But  first 
they  got  into  trouble  at  home. 

John  Wlilces,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  very 
clever  man,  but  of  bad  character,  published  a  severe  criticism 
of  the  king's  speech  in  closing  Pariiament.  Grenville  had 
him  arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  The  court  decided  that. 
Wilkes  being  a  member  of  Pariiament,  tfie  arrest  was  ill^al' 
and  gave  him  /;i,ooo  damages.  Wilkes  was  then  outlawed 
and  compelled  to  leave  the  country.     Returning  to  England 
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H^^^^  •  ^  "^f  "'r**^  '"^'»**'"  '*»^  Middlesex.  The 
House  o  Commons  refused  to  admit  him.  Several  times  he 
was  rejected  to  the  House,  and  as  often  rejected     ThS 

Wilkes  and  Liberty  "  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  nwb  He 
was  made  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  FiLlly.  on  wrdect^ 
agam  for  Middlesex,  he  was  allowed  to  talof  hU  seat  *^  ^^^ 
♦«        l^  **'  ^*'*  P«^-At  this  time  it  was  Mt  lawful 

was  known  only  by  rumor  what  the  members  said  in  the 
Hoase  or  how  they  voted.    The  London  papers,  however 
oaen  publ^hed  these  speeches,  sometimes  a^'and^dJ; 

?f  S  ?K  ""*  '^'  ^^;*°'^-  "T*^*  ^'"••d  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
forbade  their  arrest.     In  the  end  the  Houi  had  to  yieW  in 

^r.T^  *"?*•  *"^  '''''  "'*^^  '^'  P^P^^  have  \Z  S^w^ 
to  pubhsh  parliamentary  speeches.  «*uwea 

*hJ^?rA  ^^  5^»<»^»««--"The  great  blunder  of  King  George 
n„KiI^ If!!'* j^  '"'""^'y  ^*^  *«'"«  tt»e  colonies.  A  larie 
an^^hfv  h^^^!l'"*^T^  by  expeasive  wars  with  Fr.n«! 
and  hey  thought  that  the  American  colonies,  having  been 
greatly  benefited  by  these  wars,  should  pay  k  part  oflje 

TJ'  1  ^""u'f'^y  '^'  "°"^  «'  Commons  passed  ^  sLml 
Act,  by  which  the  colonists  were  compelled  to  placea  Rovem^ 

monlv^S  r  1r^'  ""'^'  ^"^  *^*^^^'^^^'  documents'    tI 
To  TiS.^K    ^V^^  "'^P*  ^*"t  '"^-^  ^he  British  treasury 
thono^  •!      ^^'^'J'sts  objected,  not  so  much  because  they 
thought  It  unjust  for  them  to  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
as  on  account  of  being  taxed  by  a  Parliament  in  wh^ch  t^y 
had  no  representation.  ' 

uJf^V?!^7^  lif"*  ^"^  "'^'•"  ^"""^'^  «^  complaint.    Great 
tlZ  Vh    S*  ^J"  ^  '^  '^'y  *^-^*^  ^i-^Ply  fo--  the  advan- 

^  It^ln  :^'1  'T''  *"  '*»^  ^"^  '^"^-  The  coloniL 
wer«  not  allowed  freedom  to  manufacture  articles  for  them- 
•selves,  or  to  buy  what  they  pleased  in  fore.gn  marteL  tSI 
were  reqmred  to  use  British  manufacture  a.^d  *«  nurclMS 
loreign  goods  from  Bntish  merchaats.  "  '  "  i  "''^"^^^ 
Duties  in  f>iaee  «f  St«B|».-Wiffiam  Pitt  did  not  approve 
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of  taxing  the  colonies.  Now  quite  feeble,  wrapped  in  flannels 
he  was  earned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  spoke  so 
strongly  against  the  SUmp  Act  that  it  was  repealed.  Still 
the  House  of  Commons  thought  that  the  colonies  should  b^ 
taxed,  and  a  duty  was  im{X)sed  on  various  kinds  of  imported 
goods.  Over  this  the  colonists  were  even  more  enraged  than 
they  had  been  at  the  Stamp  Act. 

The  Tea  Tax.  -King  George  thought  that  the  colonies 
must  be  forced  to  yield,  and  he  found  in  Lord  North  a 
mmtster  willing  tc  carry  out  his  plaas.  All  the  duties  were 
removed  except  threepence  a  jwund  on  tea— not  enough  to 
give  much  revenue,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  Great  Britain 
had  a  right  to  tax  her  colonies. 

Trouble  in  Boston.  1775.— Although  tea  was  sold  in  the 
colonies  for  less  than  in  England,  the  people  agreed  that  they 
would  avoid  the  tax  by  using  no  tea.  To  remove  temptation 
from  the  tea-dnnkers,  a  few  colonists  in  Boston,  disguised  as 
Indiaas,  boarded  the  vessels  laden  with  tea  in  the  harbor 
and  threw  their  cargoes  into  the  sea.  As  punishment  for  this 
act,  the  British  Government  forbade  trading  vessels  to  enter 
Boston  harbor,  and  placed  the  city  and  colony  under  military 
government. 

Rebellion.  1775.  —The  other  colonies,  except  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  decided  to  stand  by  Massachusetts,  and  they 
united  in  war  against  the  mother  country.  The  war  liegan 
near  Boston,  and  eight  years  passed  before  peace  was  made. 
During  the  contest  the  forces  of  the  colonists  were  under  the 
command  ol  Qeorfe  Washingrton,  who  afterwards  became 
first  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

Declaration  of  Independence.  1776.  -In  1776  the  colonies 
declared  their  independence.  Shortly  after,  France,  glad  to 
show  her  hatred  of  Great  Britain,  recognized  their  independ- 
ence and  sent  them  aid.  Spain  also  joined  in  the  war,  and 
nude  a  vain  attempt  to  recover  Gibraltar.  William  Pitt, 
now  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  pleaded  against  taxing  tJie 
colonies,  urged  ihe  government  not  to  yield  to  France."  He 
was  now  old  and  feeble,  and  while  speaking  he  staggered  and 
fell,  smitten  with  apoplexy. 
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f  I5**^"^*!!i  **?*••  "'  Americ.  I78j.-Great  Britain 
failed  to  subdue  her  rebellious  children.  At  Saratoga,  in 
1778,  General  Burgoyne  and  his  army  were  taken  pr^ners 

i7,S*  ''l'""')^'  7>  '^'**  *^"'*'  ^^^  ^°"«ht  at  Yorktown 
m  1781,  when  Lord  Cornwallis  was  comi)elled  to  surrender  his 
whole  army  to  General  Washington. 

The  war  with  France  and  Spain  was  continued  for  some 
months,  during  which  Great  Britain  gained  an  important 
victory  over  France  in  the  West  Indies,  and  forced  Spain  to 


abandon  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.    In  1783  peace  was  restored 

by  treaty,  in  which  Great  Britain  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  colonies. 

Lord  North  and  Fox.-Lord  North's  failure  to  hold  the 
colomes  led  to  the  fall  of  his  ministry  and  to  a  brief  Whig  rule 
Among  the  Whig  leaders  was  Charies  James  Fox,  oneof  the 
most  brilliant  orators  of  his  time.  Taking  oflense  for  some 
cause,  he  deserted  his  party.  He  and  North  had  long  been 
on  opp<»ite  sides,  and  had  said  abusive  things  about  each 
other.    They  now  joined  forces,  turned  the  Whigs  out  of 
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power,  and  formed  a  new  ministry.     The  king  did  not  like 
Fox,  and  he  now  turned  against  North  also. 

Fox  prepared  a  Bill  for  the  Inrttcr  government  of  India,  It 
passed  the  Commons  by  a  large  majority.  The  king  infornie<! 
the  Peers  that  he  would  regard  any  one  of  them  who  voted 
for  it  as  a  j)ersonal  enemy.  Accordingly  the  Bill  failed. 
Thercu|)on  George  dismissed  his  ministry,  and  sought  a  new 
Premier. 

WlllUm  Wtt  the  Younger.  I784.-The  Earl  of  Chatham 
had  a  son  whose  name  also  was  William  Pitt.  He  had  been  in 
Parliament  several  years,  and 
to  distinguish  him  from  his 
father  he  was  called  William 
Pitt  the  Younger.  As  an 
orator  he  was  not  equal  to  his 
father,  but  he  was  a  greater 
statesman,  and  knew  better 
how  to  manage  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  was  the  man 
whom  King  George  now  chose 
for  Premier.  He  was  not  yet 
twenty -five  years  old  — the 
younfest  Prime  Minister 
Great  Britain  ever  had.  From 
this  time  until  his  death  in 
1806,  with  the  exception  of 
three  years,  he  was  leader  of 
the  government. 

Pitt's  Victory.— It  was  no  easy  task  that  Pitt  had  under- 
taken. He  had  no  able  supjxjrters  in  the  Commons,  and  in 
this  House  his  opponents,  among  whom  were  Fox,  Burke« 
Sheridan,  and  North,  had  a  large  majority.  They  ridiculed 
him  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  called  uiwn  him  to  resign. 
Pitt  had  the  king  behind  him,  and  royal  support  counted  for 
much  in  those  days.  Soon  the  opposition  weakened,  until 
finally  it  had  but  one  of  a  majority.  Then  the  king  di^lved 
the  House.  In  the  new  Parliament  Pitt  had  all  the  support  he 
needed. 
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India.— Robert  Clive,  or  Lord  Clive  as  he  came  to  be,  amid 
many  difficulties,  during  his  rule  in  India  extended  the  power 
and  trade  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  gained  for  himself 
great  renown.  Later,  Warren  Hastings,  as  governor-general, 
by  his  ability  and  courage,  triumphed  over  the  opposition 
of  powerful  native  princes  incited  by  French  jealousy.  He 
established  a  prosperous  business  for  the  Company,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  vast  Indian  EmjMre  for  Great  Britain 

The  India  Bill.— For  some  time  it  had  been  felt  by  British 
statesmen  that  this  great  country  should  not  be  left  under 
the  government  of  a  trading  company.  One  of  Pitt's  eariiest 
measures  was  his  India  BiU.  which  placed  the  Company's 
government  of  India  under  the  supervision  of  a  national 
board  of  Control. 

Trial  of  Warren  Hastings.— When  Warren  Hastings  re- 
turned from  India,  he  was  greeted  as  one  who  deserved  well 
of  his  country.  Soon  there  came  a  change.  He  was  charged 
with  having  treated  native  princes  with  shameful  cruelty 
forcing  them  by  torture  to  give  up  their  wealth,  and  with 
having  hired  out  British  troops  to  aid  certain  tribes  in  dis- 
graceful warfare.  For  seven  years,  with  intervals  of  rest, 
the  tnal  went  on  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Though  the 
charges  were  enforced  in  masterful  fashion  by  Fox  and  Burke 
Hastings  was  acquitted,  though  not  until  his  vast  fortune  had 
been  spent  m  his  defense. 

Loss  and  Gain — George  the  Third  might  well  feel  sad 
over  ha^^ng,  in  his  unwisdom  and  wilfulness,  driven  thirteen 
colonies  from  the  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  point 
with  pnde  to  the  vast  new  territory  that  during  his  reign  was 
being  added,  to  be  handed  down  as  gems  in  the  British  crown. 

rnnt^^^r^u  .^"'  ^^^  ^'''"  ^■"■***  ^"d  Cape  Breton; 

Captain  Cook,  the  great  navigator,  in  1770  planted  his  nation's 

?^.r*K    f*!;^""  ^"^  ^^"^  Zealand;   Give  and  Ha.stings 
added  the  Indian  Empire;   and  during  the  wars  with  Na- 
poleon,  Cape  Colony  was  taken  from  the  Dutch 
♦1,'^i?^*'  ~}^  ^^  ^"^  eventful  era,  this  long  reign  of  George 
^tJ  ■X.'l''^  *^®  P^^^  °^  '^  ^^s^o'T  need  not  be  wholly 

miea  with  tho.  Sfnnr  n(  nrklUi^c   '^nA  uror'         "^  -    '  ' 
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ful  labor  had  also  their  triumphs.  Farming  was  carried  on 
r.'T^wTj*,  -^^^  soil  was  chained  and^  fertilize^YTa^e 
areas  that  had  lain  m  common  were  fenced  and  cultivated- 
more  and  better  grain  and  vegetables  were  raised ;  improved 
breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  reared.  F™rea 

But  it  was  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Great  Bntain 
that  now  entered  on  the  most  wonderful  new  life.  Ene- 
land  had  always  been  a  farming  country ;  henceforth  it  was 
ll^Z"^^  one  great  workshop.  Woollen  manufactures  had 
long  been  earned  on.  Interest  was  now  awakened  in  the 
makmg  of  cottons,  iron  groods.  and  pottery. 

far^^rr****^"-   *"^*"*»?"«  ^^"^^  to  the  aid  of   the  manu- 
Ir.  •    !u    ^^P'""'"g  ^"d  weaving  had  been  hand-work,  carried 
on  in  the  homes  of  the  workers.    James  Hargreaves  invented 
a  machine  called  the  spinning- jenny ;  Richard  Arkwright 
improved  on  this  by  his  spinning -frame ;  Samuel  Crompfon 
then  invented  the  spinning- mule,  which  could  spin  more  in 
an  hour  than  many  men  in  a  day.    A  little  later  Cartwricht 
a  clergyman,  made  a  weaving  -  machine ;  and  then  Jame^ 
watt  made  a  steam-engine  for  driving  machinery ;    while 
in  another  field  of  industry  Josiah  Wedgwood  discovered 
ways  of  making  the  finest  porcelain  from  English  clay,  and 
o  hers  found  out  that  iron  ore  could  be  smelted  with  coiU 
fuel  in  place  of  wood. 

The  public  roads  also  were  greatly  improved,  and  canals 
were  constructed,  so  that  raw  material  could  be  more  eas'^ 
brought  to  the  centres  of  industry,  and  manufactured  goods 
taken  to  market.  All  these  things  led  to  the  establishment 
of  factones-mostly  m  the  coal  and  iron  districts  in  the  north 
of  England.  Thus  great  towns  and  cities  grew  up  where 
before  there  had  been  few  inhabitants.  ^  ^  "P  wnere 

All  this,  however,  was  not  brought  about   without  much 
disadvantage.     One  machine  did  more  work  in  a  day  than 
several  men  could  do  in  a  month.     Many  laborers  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  their  families  were  starving.     Besides 
to  obtain  cheap  labor,  heartless  employers  broi^ht  pauper 

Si  :L"*'  Tk  'iTJT^  '°  *^"^  the  machmes.^The^  cS- 
dren,  often  only  half-fed,  were  compeUed  to  work  long  hours 
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beyond  their  strength.  Maddened  by  so  much  distress,  unem- 
ployed laborers  rushed  into  riot,  tore  down  the  factories,  and 
destroyed  the  machines.  In  the  end,  however,  the  inventions 
helped  everybody.  New  markets  were  found,  better  and 
cheaper  goods  were  made,  and  there  was  work  enough  for  aU. 
The  French  Revolution,  1789.— The  Revolution  which 
broke  out  in  France  in  1789  was  one  of  the  great  world-events 
of  history.  During  the  reigns  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  bad  grovemment,  war,  and  waste 
brought  this  beautiful  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  poor 
peasants  were  taxed  heavily,  while  the  nobles  and  others  who 
were  wealthy  paid  little  to  meet  the  public  expense.    Finally 

oppression  drove  the  people  to 
madness.    The  mob  of  Paris 
rose  in  all   its   strength  and 
fury,  and  there  followed  the 
Reig:n  of  Terror,  during  which 
humanity  and  reason  and  law 
yielded  to  wild  passion.    The 
great  stone  prison  called  the 
Bastile  was  torn  down,  and  the 
prisoners  were  set  free  to  join 
in  the  mad  career.    Many  of 
the  nobles  and  those  who  took 
their  part  were  put  to  death. 
As  the  headsman's  axe  was 
too  slow  in  cutting  off  men's 

KAPOLHOV    BONAPARTE.  ^^^^'J     "^^^^'"^     *^^"*^d     t^e 

,.  ^        1       ,      .      .  guillotine  was   mvented   for 

the  work.     Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  his  queen,  Marie  An- 
toinette, were  among  its  victims. 

inll!f./7?K*'  *^«P"«»"c— Soon' the  French  republic,  set  up 
m  place  of  the  monarchy,  began  to  intermeddle  in  the  aflairs 
of  other  people.  Several  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
J  J'i"^!?'"^^!  ^"*^'"'  ^^'"^^  ^"^^  naval  victories;  but  ot 
Znl^^  F'-ench  army,  led  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  soon  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest  generals  the  world  has  ever  seen 
was  victonous.     Several  of  the  powers  were  frightened  infai 
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submission.     Spain  became  an  ally  of  France,  and  Holland  a 

republic  under  French  control.    Great  Britain  stood  alone. 
Darlc  Days,  I79<i-i797.— Affairs  in  England  looked  serious. 

There  was  trouble  in  Ireland, 

Britain    had    sent    large    sub- 
sidies  to   help   her   late   allies 

against  France,  and  there  was 

little  gold  left  in  the  country. 

The  Bank  of  England  refused 

to  cash  its  notes.     Two  serious 

mutinies    broke    out    in    the 

navy — one  at  Spithead,  and  one 

at  the  Nore. 
Two  s:reat  naval  victories 

brought  some  relief — one  over 

Spain,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the 

other  over  Holland,  off  Camper- 
down.    In  the  British  Parliament  Pitt  urged  the  prosecution 

of  the  war.  Fox  called  for  peace. 
Napoleon  in  the  East,  1798-1801.— With  a  French  fleet  and 

army,  Napoleon  set  out  for 
the  East.  A  part  of  his  plan 
was  the  conquest  of  India, 
in  which  Great  Britain's  power 
was  threatened  by  the  insur- 
rection of  a  native  prince.  In 
Egypt  he  gained  the  Battle 
of  the  Pyramids  near  Cairo. 
His  plans,  however,  were 
broken  up  by  the  destruction 
of  his  fleet  in  Aboukir  Bay 
by  Admiral  Nelson.  March- 
ing across  the  desert  with  his 
army,  he  entered  Palestine, 
where  he  captured  Jaffa,  but 
was  defeated  at  Acre.  Leaving 
AOHiRAi.  azvsotf.  his  army  in  Egypt,  he   now 

hastened  back  to  France,  where  affurs  were  in  a  disturbed 
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state.     His  failure  in  the  East  had  led  to  a  strong  alliance 
of  European  powers  against  him. 

Napoleon  First  Consul.— France  was  now  placed  under  the 
rule  of  three  consuls,  but  Napoleon,  with  the  title  of  First 
Consul,  wielded  all  the  power.  Having  broken  up  the  strong 
alliance  formed  against  France  during  his  absence,  he  soon 
had  the  chief  nations  of  the  Continent  under  his  control.  Great 
Britain's  navy  was  the  great  obstacle  in  his  pathway,  and 
this  he  resolved  to  crush.  J-'      ^ 

Britain  seizes  the  Danish  Fleet.— These  were  dark  days 

for     Britain.      She     stood 
alone   against    Euroije.     A 
coalition  of  Russia.  Sweden, 
and    Denmark    had    been 
formed,  and  their  fleets  were 
about  to  unite  with  those 
of  France  and  Spain  against 
her.  A  told  measure  wrought 
a    wondrous    change.      A 
British  ikdval  force,  under 
Parker  and  Nelson,  appeared 
before      Copenhagen,      de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the 
Danish  fleet,  and  bombarded 
the   town    until    the  ships 
were  given  up. 
.««,     ruu«  ^*'*  Peace  of  Amiens, 

thought  best  to  let  matters  rest  for  a  little.    Peace  wVs  re- 

t^TJl^M'^T^^  °^  ^^^"''  '"  ^^^^-  *h«  islands  of  Cey- 
lon and  Trinidad  were  ceded  to  Great  BriUin. 

Ireland.— Irish  affairs  claim  a  brief  notice.  *  Ireland  had 

^r.Li^?  well  governed,  nor  had  its  people  b^  f aTriy 

M %  r  »?°™^  c  ^^^.  ^*  P*'"*-^  °^  *h«  ^^'and  had  been  given 
to  English  and  Scottish  setUere.  while  tne  native  Irish  had 
been  forced  into  the  poorer  districts,  or  driven  out  of  the 
a>untry.  An  Irish  Parliament  met  in  DuWin;  but  thii 
Parhament  could  originate  no  BUls-only  say  Yw  or  No 
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to  measures  proposed  by  the  British  Privy  CouncU.  Perhaps 
this  was  well  for  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people,  for  they  hS 
no  voice  in  their  Parliament.  Although  forming  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  population,  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters 
K^iT\w'  l\*^?*  Parliament  or  vote  for  its  members. 
Not  only  this,  but  they  were  excluded  from  all  public  offices 
evil  and  mUitary.    Nor  did  the  Irish  Pariiament  fairiy  repre-' 

nf  >1  /♦l!^^''^-  7^1  "^"''^  °^  Commons  was  compied 
of  about  three  hundred  members,  one  half  of  whoi.  held 
their  seats  as  the  gift  of  twenty-eight  great  landowners.  After 
own  BUk  "^^^  ^^"^^"^  *^'^  Pariiament  to  originate  its 

Moreover,  in  matters  of  trade  with  England,  Ireland  was 
treated  as  a  foreign  country,  its  products  being  taxed  with 
heavy  duties.  Pitt  wanted  to  remove  the  duties,  but  the 
tnghsh  farmers  feared  this  would  spoil  their  markets 

Irish  Rebellion. -The  independence  of  the  American 
colonies  and  the  French  Revolution,  stirred  up  an  agitation 
among  the  Irish  people.  A  society,  called  The  United  Irish- 
men,  composed  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  was 
formed,  bent  on  securing  reform.  During  the  agitation  Roman 
Catholics  secured  the  right  to  vote,  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  hold  seats  in  Pariiament.  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  the 
country  was  soon  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  insurgents 
entered  upon  warfare  and  outrage  of  the  fiercest  sort,  an^ 
the  measures  used  to  put  them  down  were  equally  brutal 
FinaUy  the  rebels  were  defeated  at  Vinegar  Hill,  and  visited 
with  punishment  too  shocking  to  be  described. 

Union,  1800.— Hoping  thus  to  secure  harmony.  Pitt  set 
about  uniting  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  in  one  common 
Par  lament.  He  had  little  trouble  in  persuading  the  British 
Pariiament  to  adopt  the  measure,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
carry  a  resolution  for  union  in  Ireland.  What  could  not  be 
gained  through  persuasion  he  got  by  purchase.  By  a  free  use 
of  money  and  peerages  he  obtained  a  majority  of  the  Irish 
Parhament.  and  the  Union  was  effected.  Ireland  was  aUowed 
to  send  twenty-eight  members  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
one  hundred  members  to  the  Commons 
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It  was  part  of  Pitt's  scheme  to  remove  all  religious  barriers 
and  give  Roman  Catholics  equal  privileges  with  Protestants. 
To  this  Kmg  George  replied.  "  I  count  any  man  my  personal 
enemy  who  proposes  such  a  measure."  Failing  to  persuade 
h>m,  Pitt  resigmed  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  His  resigna- 
tion  took  place  m  the  year  preceding  the  Peace  of  Amiens 

Napoleon  crowns  himself  Emperor.  1804. -Napoleon 
now  took  the  title  of  Emperor.  After  bringing  the  P^  all 
the  way  from  Rome  to  Paris  to  crown  him.  in  the  midst  of  the 
coronation  ceremony  he  took  the  crown  from  the  Pope's  hands 
and  placed  it  on  his  head  himself. 

Peace  is  broken — Napoleon  asserted  that  Great  Britain 
had  not  done  as  she  promised  in  the  Treaty  of  Amiens     This 
was  true,  but  neither  had  he  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment.   Two  years  had  not  passed  before  war  was  again  de- 
clarea     Napoleon    began   hostile   measures   by   imprisoning 
several  thousand  Enghsh  tourists  whom  he  found  in  France 
He  gathered  a  force  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  at  Boulogne 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  he  collected  a  great  fleet 
ot  French  and^Spanish  warships  to  convoy  the  army  across 
the  Channel.    So  sure  was  he  of  victory,  that  he  had  a  medal 
struck  to  commemorate  the  event. 
Trafalgar,  1805.— All  Britain  was  astir.    Pitt  was  recalled 

to  power,  and  though  broken 
down    in    health,    he    re- 
sponded to  the  call.    At  the 
sound  of  the  war  trumpet, 
three  hundred  thousand  vol- 
unteers gathered  for  military 
drill.     But  England  looked 
specially  to  her  navy  and  to 
Admiral  Nelson  for  defense. 
Off   Cape    Trafalgar   the 
great    admiral    met    the 
enemy.   From  the  masthead 

hisfa^ous  ..sage  tohisfle..,  ■•  BnJL'^^'^t^ 
t.  d,  h.s  doty."    The  victory  was  complete^  N^w" 
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naval  power  was  utterly  destroyed.  But  England  scarcely 
knew  whether  to  rejoice  more  in  a  national  triumph  or  to 
mourn  the  loss  (  a  hero.  Nelson  had  fallen  faUlly  wounded 
Napoleon's  Victories.  —  Meanwhile,  on  land,  Napoleon 
was  everywhere  victorioas  over  Britain's  allies.  Austria  was 
beaten  at  Ulm,  Austria  with  Russia  at  Austerlitz,  Prussia  at 
Jena.  From  Prussia's  capital  Napoleon  issued  the  famous 
Beriin  Decree,  forbidding  the  nations  to  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  and  closing  the  harbors  of  Eurojie  to  vessels  sailing 
from  British  {X)rts.  He  and  Alexander  of  Russia,  having 
formed  an  alliance,  forced  Sweden  to  break  friendship  with 
Great  Britain  and  join  them. 

Death  of  Pitt,  1806.— Great  Britain  had  been  supplying 
money  for  carrying  on  the  wars,  and  the  defeat  of  her  allies 
was  a  serioas  matter.  To  Pitt,  in  his  feeble  health,  it  was 
a  fatal  blow.  In  the  following  year  Charles  Fox  also  died, 
and  the  two  statesmen,  who  once  opposed  each  other  so 
strenuously,  now  sleep  side  by  side  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Orders  in  Council.— The  new  ministry,  led  by  Lord 
Grenville,  replied  to  the  Berlin  Decree  by  Orders  In  Council, 
declaring  all  ports  of  France  and  of  her  allies  to  be  under 
blockade,  by  which  all  ships  visiting  them  were  liable  to  seizure. 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.— An  important  work  of 
this  ministry  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  between 
W^t  Africa  and  America,  a  measure  for  which  Wllberforce 
had  long  contended,  and  which  was  even  now  stoutly  opposed 
by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool. 

Change  of  Ministry,  1807.— Since  the  Union,  Irish  Cath- 
olics were  allowed  to  hold  position  in  the  army  up  to  the  rank 
of  colonel.  By  proposing  to  give  the  same  privilege  to  Eng- 
lish Catholics,  the  Grenville  Ministry  aroused  the  anger  of 
King  George,  and  brought  about  its  dismissal.  The  Tories 
now  came  back  to  power,  which  they  held  until  the  close  of 
George  the  Fourth's  reign. 

Seizure  of  the  Danish  Fleet,  1807.— George  Canning, 
the  most  active  member  of  the  cabinet,  was  Foreign  Minister. 
Learning  that  Napoleon  and  Alexander  of  Russia  were  about 
to  gain  possession  of  the  fleet  of  Denmark,  he  hastened  to  fore- 
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Stall  them.  A  British  naval  force,  secretly  dispatched  to  Copen- 
hagen, demanded  the  handing  over  of  the  Danish  fleet  to  cVeat 
Britain  with  the  promise  of  its  restoration  at  the  close  of  the 

^dme^t'^f'rSty  ""'  "'"^' ''  ""  ^"'°^^^^  ""^  '"^^  '^^^ 

The  Peninsular  War.  i8o8-i8i3.-By  attempting  to  place 

■  Wshrotherjosephon  the  throne 

of    Sjjain.    Najioleon    aroused 
the  opposition  of  that  country. 
For    five    years    the   conflict 
known  as  the  Peninsular  War 
was  waged  in  Si)ain  and  Por- 
tugal   by   the    French    under 
Najwleon's    generals    against 
the  allied  forces  of  Spain  and 
Great    Britain.     The    British 
generals  were  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  was   killed   early  in   the 
war,   and  Sir  Artliur  Wel- 
lesley,  better   known   by  his 
later  title,  Duke  of  Wellington. 
After  many  brilliant  exploits, 

«..^ "°t    without    some    reverses 

°"'".  -  -.uKoroH.  Wellington  drove  the  Fre^h 

Tnto  FrancT''  "'^  '^'"^  '^""''^^  '''''''  '^'  ^"'''^^^ 

Napoleon's  Retreat  from  Moscow.  i8ia.-In  the  ever- 

changing  scene  of  alliances  and  conflicts,  France  and  RuIsTa 

halT  a^rilion""  ^**i  '''!"  °*'^^-  ^*  *^^  '^-^  °^  ne"^ 
half   a    million   men.   Napoleon  marched  into  Russia    and 

after  gaining  a  victory  at  Borodino  he  pushed  on  to  Moscow 

then  the  largest  city  in  the  Russian  Empire,  where  heTntfndrd 

to  winter  with  his  army.     The  Russians,  adopting  extreme 

ZnT"\  ""I  ^''  '°/^'  "'^y-  ^"^  '»^*^^^  °-  hon^es  the  French 
found  only  heaps  of  ashes.  It  was  winter  in  that  northern 
land,  and  now  with  neither  shelter  nor  food  NapoleonTonW 
course  was  retreat  to  Franco.  A  fearful  march  was'^hat  retread 
of  the  great  conqueror.    His  men  died  of  cold  and  of  starva 
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thousand  r™h^'F%„;f    "'  "«^ "»''  »■»'  "ut  one  hundreS 

power,  were  busy  readju,„ing  the  diJSu  Jr^  J.^L,"  « 
&:arcely  a  year  had  elapsed  when  the  nations  were  "tartledTv 
NaixJeon's  return  to  France.  His  old  soldiers,  at  lei  „d 
corned  h,s  return,  and  fl«:ked  to  his  standard.  As  he  marched 
ZlT''^^  '°  ?""'•  ^""8  LonU  fled  from  the  cUy  There 
followed  throughout  Western  Europe  commotion  hurrv  and 

Oreat  BriUlii.  Belgium,  and  PruMi,.    Their  forceseathered 
mij.  apart.     N^pS^^oSfl  VwL  t  fi  ht  Teh  Tepa^r; 

Br2"elV 'waSfinrfh  ^^^^'  •*""•  .6.-Wellington  was  at 
Drusseis,  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemv      On  th^ 

TvTh^Duci""'  ',^p\"^^  ^^  °«^--  attendTIbaU  given 
Sa    the  L        °f  Richmond.    About  midnight  he  was^oW 

were  tl^Zr^Ttf^^TT    ^°  !"'^^  ^"'"^*  P^^''  ^^^-^ 
were  wnispered  to  the  officers,  and  one  by  one  they  nuietlv 

"  theZ  [T,f  S'"r*  '"^'"**y  '''  *h^  -°-  seriL'are^ 
o  oLtrl  R  '^-  ^l"^^  ^°"°^"«  ^^y  ^^  f°"ght  the  Battle 
sl?e  dlv  Bm.w''  ^^'f,^!"'"gton  was  victorious.  On  the 
T.*!h  .  was  defeated  at  Ligny  by  Napoleon. 
ctr.  Jj  ^^^u"*""*  »8--The  two  great  armies  had  measured 
strength  with  each  other,  but  the  contest  was  notT^isYvT 
Napoleon  now  massed  his  forces  and  attacked  W^ton  at 
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^mr  h^^  ®  vf  ^"■;  "^^  ^^  ^^^J^'^  "^'I*^  distant,  could 
come  to  his  aid.  Napoleon's  army  comprised  about  72^ 
men  We  Jington's  »orces  numbered  about  68  000  of  wWcH 
coasiderable  portion  coasisted  of  Belgian    roopTwto  ^re  in 

r'^e^aTfou^sT'r'^^^T''^^^^^ 

in  the  mJl  KM     °*''  ^'■™'*^  ^°"«*^*  ^'*^  desperation,  each 

m  the  main  holdmg  its  ground.     But  now.  towards  evining, 


Bliicher.  who  had  all  day  been  struggling  through  sw  mos 

from  fkl  7i^     il^^  '°''"  ^^''^  ^^y*  ^  fled  in  disorder 
^r.  1^  11'  •  ^t^,!L*"«^*^  °"  ^*^  ^des  had  been  fearftU 
l^Lf     ^K,'"  ^"^  ^^  ^°""ded  over  20,000  meTS^ 
French  probably  a  much  larger  numbe 

Napoleon  on  St.  Helen«.-Napoleon  fled  in  haste  to  Paris. 
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Realizing  that  all  was  lost,  he  abdicated  the  throne.    WitT 
the  hope  of  escaping  to  America  he  now  hastened  to  Roche- 
h?L  •  u       I^'^u^  i^*^  *^*  ^°*-'*  ^^  c'«*>y  watched,  he  gave 
h^^  "^f^  ^^^  ^"^''^  *^™'"*'-    Shortly  after  he  was  plLd 
bythe  allied  powers  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where,  under 

-iJfyTis'r" 'T  'T' """"'"  "i"^  "'^-  "^  ''^ 

thrI;l•^"^^^'"'^^•"'^^•^^'«^•-•»^»•^^^^  the  last 
li^^'^'fl  °  *^!uT'  ^'^^  Napoleon.  Great  Britain  had  re- 
newed  conflict  with  her  old  colonies,  then  forming  the  U.iited 

cla1m'.°.i  J"'T-    ^u^  T"^  °*  *^"  ^^•-  ^^«  Great  Britain's 

w«,  oH^LT'*^"''^'^'''  ^°'  ^^'^'■t^'^  ^'■°'"  her  navy.     To  this 
h^^A      r'V^'^"/'^  °'  American  vessels  caught  running  the 
blockade  into  French  ,K,rts  in  violation  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
The  war  was  waged  chiefly  on  Canadian  soil  and  on  the  sea" 
It  IS  more  fully  described  in  the  history  of  Canada. 
TWA.^^^'^'*    »**•*    Troubles.  -  King    George    the 

tha  he  was  unfit  for  business,  and  in  1810  he  became  hope- 
lessly insane.    To  add  to  his  misfortunes,  he  lost  his  sight  and 

fh^T^'  .u"'^  '°"  ?^°'^^'  P""^^  °^  Wales,  afterwards  George 
the  Fourth,  was  then  made  regent,  and  continued  to  act  in 
place  of  the  king  while  his  father  lived. 

fSlational  Troubles.-Long  wars  are  apt  to  be  followed  by 
hard  tim^s.  Dunng  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  not  only  had 
Great  Britain  equiptied  and  *ed  her  own  soldiers,  but  she  had 
given  large  sums  of  money  to  her  allies  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  armies.  The  National  Debt  was  thus  Increased 
from  £239.000,000  to  £860,000.000.     To  pay  the  interest^ 

L  ?    t*""'  ^""^  ""^^  °'"^'"*T  expenses  of  government 
called  for  heavy  taxes.     To  make  matters  worse.%r.ie  was 
dull,  there  was  no  market  for  British  manufactures,  and  many 
factories  were  closed.    Then,  soldiers  not  now  needed  fw 
war  were  disbanded,  and  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do. 

n*  li°i    V    ''  '"**!  "^^  ""^^y  »"'^'  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  landowners  the  price  of  grain  was  kept  up  by  the 

Com  Laws,  which  Imposed  hiffh  duties  on  foreign  grain 
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Asritatlon  for  Reform.— At  this  time  the  British  Parlia 
ment  represented  only  the  higher  classes  and  the  g^eat  land" 
owners.  The  manufacturers  and  laboring  men  hafno  vole 
eforr^  ^T'''^"''^  A  clamor- now  aros'e  for  parliamenTa^ 
reform.  Among  the  agitators  was  William  Cobbett.  a  book- 
seller and  author.  He  told  the  people  that  bad  government 
was  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles,  ind  that  to  makeTnL 
right  every  man  should  have  a  vote.  ^ 

The  ministry  of  the  day  was  not  led  by  broad-minded  men 

don   th?  ^""V"  ""r^  "^°"*  "^^  '•^*°™-    Fearing^vX 
ion.  they  tried  only  to  put  down  disorder,  by  which  course 
they  sometimes   nearly  drove   the  people  £o  reSon     A 
^rious  blunder  of  this  kind  happen^a?  Manchester^herl 

vpTmral^i:::.*'^  '^^^"^^^°"  °^  ^^^^^"^^^  --^-^- 

fi^rH!  "*.?'^^*J"-  ««ao.-During  this  period  of  agita- 
tion  George  the  Third.,  after  one  of  the  longest  rdgns  in  Bri  ish 
history,  passed  away.    He  was  succeeded  by  hL^i  (kSJie 
who  for  several  years  had  acted  as  regent  ^  ' 
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th^w  !rT;:^\^''°""*  °i  *^^  ^'"^^"^^^  °f  his  manners  and 
'^Lf  In  ?         ^'  V'^'  ^^'^^  *h^  F°"rth  was  called  the 
first  gentleman  m  Europe."    It  is  said  that  his  coats  cost 

mlnT  ^  ^T.  ^"*  r'^  ^^  ^'^  P°««h  and  finery  he  w^a 
man  of  very  bad  morals,  the  worst  of  all  the  Georgi. 

c^  The  Cato  Street  Conspiracy.-Early  in  the  reign  a  plot 

™lt™1  ^^  "  ?""  """^^'^  ThistlewcL  to  murdfT^l^he 
members  of  the  cabinet  as  they  were  dining  together.    It  had 

i'  tnZ  7^  f T"^^  *"  ^Jy  P^''^"*'  'P**^  ^^^"^t  the  "'iniste.^ 
fTeSom  tl^hf  "°*r  'i^*  '^"•'"  '""^"^^^  ^°"'*1  ««="^e  more 
al??H^in?i    /  P^?^-    A  P^rt  °f  the  scheme  was  to  set  free 

a  revoZ^n  Th  '^"  f  "^"''  ^""^  ^°"^°"'  ^"*1  hring  about 
a  revolution.    The  pohce  crept  on  the  conspirators  L  they 
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were  about  leaving  their  hiding-place  in  Cato  Street  to  carrv 
o«t^the,r  wcked  plans.    This  brought  them  and  their  plotlj 

3  Quetn  Crollne—Prince  George  and  his  wife  Caroline  of 

ineir  nurna^e.    They  had  one  lovely  daughter,  the  PrinrP« 
Charlotte,  who  died  the  year  before  George  came  to  tL  throne 
England.  "''^"'  '"  '^^'^^'  ^^^  ^-'^^-^  b^en  QueeToi 

C^'JZ""  *^^P""^^^«  <^aroline  had  lived  abroad,  but  when 
George  became  king  she  returned  to  share  his  honors  The 
king  refased  ta  receive  her,  and  asked  the  House  o7"lorSs 

tL'r^  WhLT"'^^^  '"^°""^  ""^  ^^'y  defend^ 
tne  clever  Whig  lawyer,  Henry  Brougham,  afterwards  Lord 

Brougham,  and  so  strong  was  public  sympathy  in  her  favor 
In.  /k  ''""  ""^  abandoned.     During  the  coronation  cere 
mony  the  queen  came  to  the  door  of  Westminster  AblSv 
but  she  was  not  allowed  to  enter  immsier  Abbey, 

'T^form  ""t^;^"""^.  *^'  '"'^  '^''^  ^^^  "^"^^^  agitation  for 
tetorm.    The  mmistry  consisted  chiefly  of  high  Tories    lilc^ 

of  mol  1  i  .  '^•'"'  '"'  ^°^"^"'"'  *^°  ^'^  ♦bree  new  member^ 
of  more  hberal  views  who  were  able  to  secure  some  ^o^ 
measures.  Robert  Peel  brought  about  reform  InTrimi^ 
«w  by  persuading  Parliament  to  remove  thrdeath  pe"a"tv 
from  many  small  offences,  such  as  stealing  a  fish  f^om^^nd 
cSZt^rdl"*"  ^"^^^-  ^-  ^^"*  -  huXd  small 
d  ngnter  penalty.  Trade  was  encouraged  bv  taking  off  some 
of  the  high  duties  from  foreign  goods  "8  on  some 

end^*  reve™i^"*AT •■~*'^**''"  *^"  ^"'"^  ^^^  Napoleon  had 
enaed,  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eurooe  entered  into  =« 

oTeHrpunit'd^'*  ""'^  ^"r-'  pXsrngTo'area  h 
Sol^  Th^f,  It  T  '''^^^*  *^^*  ™«»^*  ^'^  »  their 
S«rn,l Jn^  •  ^^iu^  *""y  ^"^"^  ^  f^bellion  against 
despotic  nde  m  Spain.    Then  Spain  tried  to  prevent  the  woSe 

01  a  d«^tic  monarchy.    Qeorre  Canning,  who  was  then 
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Foreign  Minister— that  is,  the  member  of  Cabinet  who  has 
charge  of  the  business  of  the  government  with  foreign  nations 
— opposed  this  interference. 

Again,  some  of  the  powers  of  Europe  were  planning  to  help 
Spam  to  subdue  Mexico  and  other  colonies  in  South  America 
that  were  asserting  their  independence.  Canning,  supported 
by  the  United  States,  objected  to  this,  and  said  that  Spain 
might  conquer  her  rebellioas  subjects  if  she  were  able,  but 
other  nations  must  not  intermeddle.  In  this  way  originated 
the  famous  "  Monroe  Doctrine,"  by  which  the  United  States 
forbids  Euroi^an  nations  to  extend  their  power  over  terri- 
tory in  America. 

Changes  in  tlie  Ministry,  1827.— The  ministry  was  com- 
posed of  two  parties -high  Tories  and  those  of  more  liberal 
views.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  George  Canning,  one 
of  the  latter  class,  became  Premier.  The  high  Tories,  including 
Wellington  and  Peel,  refused  to  serve  under  him,  and  the 
cabinet  fell  apart.  Canning  got  aid  from  the  Whigs,  but  his 
rule  was  cut  short  by  death.  After  a  brief  interval  Wellington 
was  chosen  as  leader  of  the  government,  with  Robert  Peel  as 
his  strongest  colleague. 

Repeal  of  tlie  Test  Act  and  tlie  Corporation  Act.— The 
Corporation  Act,  passed  eariy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  the  Test  Act  later  in  the  same  reign,  excluding  Roman 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  from  town  offices  and  positions  under 
the  government,  were  still  on  the  statute  book.  For  a  century, 
however,  these  laws  had  not  been  enforced  against  Dissenters! 
though  any  movement  to  repeal  them  always  raised  a  stom! 
of  resistance.  Not  without  strong  opposition,  they  were  now 
repealed  as  far  as  they  concerned  Dissenters.  Roman  CathoHcs 
and  Jews  were  still  not  allowed  to  hold  office. 

Daniel  O'Connell.— It  remained  for  the  great  Irish  leader 
Daniel  O'Connell  to  break  down  the  barriers.  O'Connell  had 
a  strong  voice,  ready  wit,  and  a  rough  eloquence  by  which 
he  could  sway  his  countrymen  as  he  pleased.  Though  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  was  elected  member  for  Clare. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  iSa^.- WdUngton  aiid  Peel  saw 
the  breakers  ahead.    Exclude  O'ConneU,  and  rebellion  in  Ire- 
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Iniln  ""'""1  ^''"''''-  "^^  ^^'"  ^'^g^^t  «f  '"any  Of  their  Tory 
?Scs  S/eT'  *''  Emancipation  Bill/making  RonZ 
eatJiolics  eligible  for  any  position  in  the  kingdom  exceot  that 
Dearth  Tn'  ^'^^^-"-*— t  of  Ireland,  and  iSr 
Death  of  Oeorge  IV  .Sao.-George  the  Fourth  died  in 
1830  leaving  no  child  to  inherit  the  throne.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  William,  second  son  of  George  th^Third 


SOCIAL  CONDITION  UNDER  THE  FOUR  GEORGES. 
During  this  age  manufacturing  industry,  for  which  the 
country  has  since  become  so  famous,  started  on  new  lines 
The  introduction  of  machinery  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of 
products.  At  first  it  threw  many  laborers  out  of  work  and 
led  to  serious  riots.  The  destitute  families  of  these  laborers 
were  aided  as  paupers  out  of  the  public  funds.  In  this  wav 
began  the  system  of  ••  outdoor  relief  "  which  at  length,  becom- 
ing such  a  heavy  burden  on  tax-payers  and  destroying  all  spirit 

WiSS^^r-"  '"  "'"'  -^^  "■-  ^» '--^'sn  or 

The  mtroduction  of  cotton  manufactures  aroused  the  fierce 
opposition  of  the  woollen  weavers.  People  who  wore  cotton 
garments  were  attacked  in  the  streets,  and  their  clothing  was 
torn  from  their  backs.  ^ 

nr  JJS  ^""it  ^^'^^"gll^"*  the  country,  though  somewhat  im- 
proved by  the  turnpike  system  with  its  toll-gates,  were  still 
very  bad^  Wheeled  vehicles  travelled  slowly,  and  were  little 
used.  The  maU-coach  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  which  went 
over  the  route  once  a  month,  made  about  twenty-five  miles 
a  day.  Often  it  stuck  in  the  mud,  or  was  upset  by  a  wheel 
felhng  into  a  deep  rut.  It  was  Hable,  also,  to  be  held  up  by 
mounted  highwaymen,  disguised  in  masks,  who  robbed  the 
passengers  of  their  money  and  valuables. 

».5'?w'^^'^^  '^^T'^"  ^''^^  °"  ^^  st'^eets  of  London.    It  is 
Sr^In  '''fL?'.^^"^"^'  ^^^*^  ^^^"g  i"  Kensington 

a  fellow  who  chmbed  over  the  garden  wall 
<»^  .  13  ' 
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There  was  I  ttle  education  in  those  times,  and  the  means 
of  spreading  knowledge  were  very  limited.  There  werr?ew 
schools,  no  telegraphs  or  telephones,  and  very  few  newspapirr 

tncts  they  rarely  went  abroad,  and  they  knew  little  of  what 
was  gomg  on  m  the  world.     Under  this  mode  of  i  e  each  ht«e 
community  became  a  world  by  itself,  formed  its  own  custo^^ 
and  even  spoke  a  sort  of  dialect  of  its  own  customs. 

Criminal  laws  were  very  severe.     But  this  verv  severitv 
caused  many  evildoers  to  go  unpunished.     A  jury  would  brin^ 
n  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  rather  than  send  JmJtoS^eZt 
lows  for  steahng  five  shillings  or  injuring  a  tree.  ^ 

Prions  were,  very  filthy,  full  of  vermin,  and  pestilential 
^  otherX    "^f  ""'•  •  ^■''^^'  ""^  ^"'■y  sometimes^ook  feve 

rnfected  bv  tre'cnT  ''''?^  ^"-'^^  ^°"'-*'  *^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^ich  was 
infected  by  the  cbthing  of  a  prisoner.     It  was  during  the  reign 

Howl^^l  fi  T^l'^*^'  '^'  "°*^^  philanthropist  S 
Howard  sacrificed  his  hfe  in  the  work  of  prison  reform. 

eentrmin*^  T  ^  '°"""?"  ""^^^  ""^  ''""""&  ^^^P^t^^  ^^tween 
gentlemen.  Even  members  of  Pariiament  sometimes  ended 
their  quarrels  in  this  way.  cuucu 

There  were  many  fc.      -  -  of  dress  that  would  appear 

sw"°aSt'*i'%r""^  r'-  ^  '^^y'^  headdresses" 
showy  affair     Another  marked  feature  was  iHe  great  hoon 

S^cT^^T/'.'"  '^^"-      «^^  i-c!^^  lotted  TZ 

^l^^^T*  K  ^'^  u^^u  P^^^*"'"'  ^"^  '^^  P"t  them  in  such 
positions  as  to  show  whether  she  was  Whig  or  Tory     The  fan 

was  a  most  necessary  part  of  a  lady's  outfit.  This  she  w^ 
constantly  opening,  furling,  and  fluttering 

The  gentlemen   also  had  their  fashions.     The  coat  was 
of  velvet  or  silk,  and  of  some  showy  colour-sky-blue  da^ 
or  pink-tnmmed  with  gold  lace  and  linen  frilL     The  v^t 
was  o    flowered  silk,  coming  down  half  way  to  the  kn^ 
Their  legs  were  clad  m  knee-breeches  and  long  silk  stocW^' 
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Ther  shoes  were^  adorned  with  buckfes  set  with  diamonds. 

^heLr  '^"^  ^^A    "^'"^  '°"^  ^"^  ^"^t^d  ^th  powder,  o 
the  head  was  covered  with  a  periwig  of  false  hair,  closdy  ma  ted 

and  hanging  down  over  the  shoulder  in  long  curls.    A  thr^ 

cornered  hat  was  often  carried  under  the  a™,     in  place^f 

Lpkved^'  ToT  "'"'^  \^°1?  ^""«-^^'  -h'<^h  L  often 
displayed.      To  carry  an  umbrella  exposed  him  to  ridicule 
and  to  his  being  followed  on  the  street  by  a  jeering  crowd.       ' 


WILLIAM  IV. 

i83o-i837. 
Character.-William  the  Fourth  was  sixty-five  years   old 
when  he  began  his  reign.     Having  spent  much  o^Ws  iVfe 
in  the  royal  navy,  he  was  caUed  «'  the  sailor  king."     Kind! 


FIRST  LOCOMOTIVE   USED   ON  THE  STOCKTON  AND   DARLINGTON   RAILWAY. 


^h!?^ '  i^^^^v.'  ^"^  ''^""^^  "**^^  ^^'^  Strict  court  ceremony  he 
tned  to  do  what  he  thought  best  for  his  people  an?t7Rain 
their  good-will  Happily  the  story  of  his  rei^^  n^  darkS 
by  war,  but  tells  instead  of  reform  and  progress  °^'^''«"«» 
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„,»?  "^K^f  and  Steamboats—Early  in  the  century  rail- 
ways  with  trucks  driven  by  steam  were  used  for  carrying  coal 
from  the  mines  In  1825  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway  had  been  opened,  syited  to  both  steam  and  horse 
nZ^:-  c!  u*^'  ^'"^  "^^^  ^"^  P^senger  cars.  MeanwhUe 
]tZu  f**P^•"f<»n•  t>  son  of  a  poor  collier  of  Northumber- 

enle  ^^-  ^l^  '*  m^k  "^  *°i''.^^^  *^"  ^°^^"&  a*  ^  locomotive 
engine  ,r.at  could  be  used  for  rapid  travel.    This  locomotive 
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was  first  used  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railwav 
opened  m  1830.  -^--iway, 

Ocean  travel  by  steam  came  a  little  later.    The  first  shin 

Wm"^  I  ,f  "^Z;*'*''  '*"''""  ^^°"y  ^y  ^*«^>  was  the  Royal 
WtUtam  built  m  Quebec.  In  the  summer  of  1833  she  made  the 
voyage  from  Pictou  Nova  Scotia,  to  London  in  Let^n  da^' 
w.,  rif*  ^*"^!?'  '^^'^""•-The  great  question  of  the  day 

pSilmJ^  '"  ""^  T"^^''  ^^^  ^^^  ^°"««  °'  Commons^ 

Farhament  was  supposed  to  represent  the  people,  but  m  fact 
lis  members  were  chosen  chiefly  by  a  few  great  hn^ksmms 
The  counties  sent  two  members  each.    Some  of  the  borowhs 
sent  two.  some  one ;  while  others,  like  Manchester,  Leeds  lad 
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Liverpool,  though  much  larger,  had  no  representative.    The 

Kv'l^^hT'  '  f ''I'  ^-'^  "°*^'"^  *°  ^«  ^'th  the  mat  er! 
Forty-six  boroughs,  havmg  each  less  than  fifty  voters,  sent 
a  total  of  ninety  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
rnhlht  T'^'.^l^'u^I'.'""^^  «'^   S-™""'  without  a  sWe 

Moreover,  in  many  of  these  "rotten  boroughs,"  as  thev 
were  called  the  inhabitants  had  little  choice  in  seating  the'r 
member.  They  were  tenants  of  some  great  landlord,  and  they 
7n.r!'''TY  *°  ^"'^  ^  ^'  ^'^^^*^d-  I"  this  w;y  eighti 
m.n     V.     <4    •    J^'^''^  '^^*'  ^^^y  sometimes  sold  to  wealthy 

t,vfn        ?J  ,  ^.'/^°  "^^^  exjiected  to  vote  on  important  ques- 
tions as  the  landlord  desired.  ^ 

hi^K^?**^""^  "'^"'''■'  "^^'^  "*""  ^^o^s^-    The  county  of  Bute 

fhe  ^L      n^  ''°*''"''  ^"^  '"""y  °^  *^^^^  seldom  went  to 
the  polls.     On  one   occasion   there  came   but   one  elector 

SesWre  ™''"'  '"^  *^"'  ^^"'"^    ^^^  member  fo; 

1,^  wu°''*^'*,^'"'**'^--These  were  some  of  the  evils  of 
which  the  people  complained.     But  the  Duke  of  Wel^nffton 
who  was  Pnme  Minister,  said  matters  were  well  enoueh- 

dtrJU^T"*-  '■^r^"^*^"-  The  king,  favoring  the  popular 
demand,  dismissed  the  ministry,  and  called  on  Earl  Grey  a 
man  of  much  culture  and  power  as  a  speaker,  to  form  a  n^w 

law  Lord  Durham.  Lord  Melbourne.  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord 
Brougham  and.  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  John  Russell. 
ToL  T  ?  T"  »"''  '83i.-The  Reform  Bill  introduced  by 
Lord  John  Russell  failed  to  pass  the  Commons.  A  new  elec- 
tion  made  such  change  that  in  the  new  House  it  was  carried 
by  a  large  majonty.  Its  rejection  by  the  .House  of  Lords 
aroused  the  maignation  of  the  people.  Serious  riots  followed. 
Wellington  s  house  was  stormed  by  the  mob,  and  its  windows 

rrn?'"^'".  ^"  w  ^f"°^"^  y'^  '^'  Bi"  ^^n  passed  the 
Commons  and  again  failed  in  the  Lords.    Earl  Grey  then  asked 
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the  king  to  create  new  peers,  so  as  to  secure  a  majority  for  the 
measure.  To  this  his  Majesty  would  not  consent,  and  G  ey 
S"of  1.?'  ^"'^^  °/  Wellington,  failing  to  secure  the  sip^ 
sTandinJ  th,t°!?r"f '  ^^^  ""T/^^"  ^^^^'^^'  "^'^  ^^e  undeV- 
c  eateT  ThVr  ^"'■^f  ^^"1^  "«*  Vie^  new  peers  would  be 
vn*t  f  ,JjJV  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  not 
vote  for  the  Bill,  but  they  allowed  it  to  pass  by  absenting  them 
selves  from  the  House  when  the  vote  was  taken 

Results  of  the  Act.-The  measure  wrought  great  chance 
Fifty-six  boroughs  lost  their  members  entirely,  thirty  Srs 
lost  one  each,  and  twenty-two  large  towns  for  the  first  5me 
soured  representation.  The  Act  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
landowners.  One  of  them  lost  eleven  selts.  another  nine 
another  seven.    The  franchise-that  is.  the  privilege  of  voTng 

paS^^oTyefr.'  '  ^'"  ""''  '"'  *°  ^'^"^^  ^"  *^^  *°-"« 

♦h^!!?"V**"  *"'  f'*^!'^'  i»33.-The  Parliament  elected  under 
the  new  law  contained  many  membere  who  were  eager  to  carry 

wereT^'eS  pldlS^^^^^^^  '"/h";    ^"^  °^  then  Jndeed.  S 
were  called  Radicals,  wanted  to  go  so  far  beyond  what  was 

trouble'  ^"^^'''  ^"^"^  *^^*  *^^y  ^^'^  *  ^"^^«  «f 

f  JlinlT/"^  "^""^^T  ""^^^  ^^^  ^°"fi^  ^^»*«d  for  solution  was 
freedom  for  negro  slaves  m  the  West  Indies.    William  Wil- 

^n?^  L,  ^u^^  ^^^^^'  ^"  *^^  movement,  nearly  half  a 
Thk  f?»ffi  °''  ^f.''  ^"  ^^*^*^°"  ^^"«t  the  slave  trade. 
Jm!  r^'  T  P"*,^°^n  m  i8<>7-  After  the  labors  of  a  Ufe- 
time  he  hyed  just  long  enough  to  see  a  Bill  passed  for  the 

th^  urn  of  Z"''''^-    "^^  ""^^  ^P  ^°^  '^^  ^^'^  °^  the  planter 
vjlie  sum  of  £20.000,000  was  voted  by  Parliament 

^i*!.*'  '^•'^"ns— A  change  in  the  Poor  Law  was  greatlv 
needed.    Large  sums  of  money  were  paid  every  year  for  "  out- 

M?n      'f '^;T*^"'  *'' '"  ^^^P^"^  '^'  P°°^  i"  thefr  own  horned 
^Ln    >;^'^  *°  '/PP^""*  themselves  and  their  families  we?e 

expense.    This  had  grown  to  be  a  shameful  evil  and  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  tax-payers.    A  law  was  now  passed  wS 
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Hitherto  persons  on  trial  for  felonv— thit  i«    h.vi, 

ana  iraae  with  India  was  thrown  open  to  all. 
form     Thlf'^"'^*  *»' "*T«P«Pe»'S  was  a  most  important  re- 
du^'on        ^  ^T^^^  ^^"t  ^y  '■^"»°^"g  the  heavy  exci^ 
fouVnceT^nrt ;^^^^^^^^^  on\ewspape'rs  ?rom 

cirriJlafiTn  Z         ^  Z^^*     ^^^^  ^^^  ^°  ^  ^ast  increase  in  the 

gS Tuit  r;  ^^  ^^''^  ^P^^  ^^^^  "^^^«  ™°^«  intern! 

ThriHcHf ^       11^  ""^'^  '"*'''^''*  i"  P"b«<=  affairs. 

I  he  friction  match  came  into  use  in  this  reim  Peonl*. 
of  the  present  day  can  scarcely  imaxrine  how  tS«-  0^^.! 
olden^time  obtained  fire  without  this^mpleTut*  mo^t  use^! 

Change  of  Premier.— Earl  Grey's  rule  was  short     i  ^.a 

chl^r'/r^u'^  ^'^  ^  Primek." t  :?tS  ie  other 
l^T^t  ?  *u^  '^'''"'*-     Disturbed  alike  by  Tories   RadSs 
and  the   nsh.  his  government  was  never  very  Xbl     Da^^^^^^ 

ttTpo^rrn^an^rh-  ^"  ^-'-  — -^- 

chlnZ\^^!^^^^^^^':^  *i'  ^'^  ^^^e  making  too  many 
sir  KODert  Peel  to  form  a  ministry.     Peel  was  an  ablp  ^iat^ 

Lord  Melbourne.       "^  "■"*"""'""  "^  <><>lwed  to  remstate 
The  Tories  now  began  to  call  themselves  Cnserv.tlvM, 
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SL^or  K  u7  Tf  "M^.'^^^  ^^^*  '^  ^^^  th«»''  aim  to  con. 
serve  or  hold  fast  by  all  that  was  wise  and  good.    The  Whigs 

dropped  their  old  name,  too,  and  took  the  name  of  Liberals 

nf  l^^  .  *"/  ^''^  '^'"''  '»37.-King  William  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two.  leavmg  no  child  to  succeed  him 


VICTORIA. 

1837-1901. 

Early  Life  and  Character.  -  The  Princess  Alexandrina 
Victoria  was  the  only  child  of  Edward.  Duke  of  Kent,  fourth 
son  of  George  the  Third.  Her  father  died  when  she  ias  but 
a  few  months  old.  Her  mother,  a  lady  of  good  sense  and 
noble  character,  brought  her  up  in  a  simple  wav.  aUowing  her 
to  see  httle  of  court  hfe.  which  at  that  time  was  not  such  as 
she  wished  her  daughter  to  imitate.  The  princess  was  trained 
m  habits  of  economy  and  self-reliance.  She  was  not  brilliant 
To  be  good  and  to  do  right  were  her  highest  aims. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June  20.  18^7 
when  the  pnncess  was  awakened  to  receive  the  messenger 
who  had  come  from  Windsor  Castle  to  Kensington  Palace  to 
tell  her  that  she  was  Queen  of  Great  Britain.    She  showed 

^Zu^^A^""^'  ^^l  T^"'',  ^^^^^  *^^"  J°y  °^^^  ^^^  Wgh  honors 
wluch  had  come  to  herself.     Her  modesty,  grace  of  manner. 

and  calm  digmty  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  who  were 
admitted  to  her  presence. 

Hanover.— Since  the   accession  of  George   the  First  the 
crown  of  Hanover  had  been  united  with  that  of  Great  Britain 
As  the  laws  of  that  country  did  not  allow  a  woman  to  occupy 

mii^°"t'  !*  """^  ?^''^  *°  *^^  ^"^^"'-^  ""<^Je,  Ernest  Augustus. 

Difficulties.— As  Queen  Victoria  looked  abroad  over  her 

wide  domain  she  saw  much  to  cause  anxiety      There  was 

{'"Tir'lu  *'®'"*  *"**  "**'^***'  ^'^^^  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  ever  at  her  call  as  instinictor  and 
guide,  she  applied  herself  with  great  diligence  to  the  studv  of 
the  situation.  ' 
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avote"^"'""^'  ^""'•»-*^^*  '^^  '-^^  -"an  should  have 

2.  Votlnsr  by  Ballot-which  Meant  secret  voting  «.  fh»f 
every  man  could  vote  as  he  pier    d  ^'  * 

3   No  Property  QuallflMt  >n  lor  Members  of  P.rii. 
ment-so  that  a  ,x)or  man  m-^ht  be  eligible  ""•' 

k  Jn  5"?"**  ''•'■"•'"•nts-  a  new  election  every  year    t- 
keep  Parhament  m  constant  touch  with  the  people^  ^     '  ' 
I  5-  Salaries  for  Members  of  Parii«m«nt    to  ♦»,  * 

man  Wi„    teen  elected  co^M^Z"'^'^';;^''^^'  "  ^' 

,  tJttI  ,         '.  "S  "'  ""  """e*"™  Into  Electoral  Dl.. 

patient  and  tned  to  force  matters.    Hence  arose  riots  and 

dri^'e^irrfMHo'r'Serl'^JlXTalr.f  '"  ^'""^ 
clamoring  ,or  rcforn,,'  In"u;pe"S„!d\*S,,'tn  ^S 

of  Fe'ci,  d"eiZ",hr''''  ^""^  "«=  "^"'^  -re  neariy  J.1 

oi  rrencn  descent,  the  council  was  chosen  from  thp  Fnai.cK 

speakmg  people.    The  rebellion  was  ea^ly  put  down^td 
soon  after  the  two  provinces  were  united  unde    one  p'arlfa 

vanH^frnS         '  ;*;•**— P^^^ee  on  letters  was  very  high 

dfstS  I^H  r:K'^'"'"l*°  *^'^  ^^"i"«^'  according  to  the 
tS  «ffl  '•  .  ^''^  """'^^  *^  ^h^ts  of  paper  in  the  letter 

The  officials  were  authorized  to  open  sealed  letteis  tolnd  out 
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^1  "^»*^'"  °^  l''^*''  "''^^-  '*  ^^^  "«t  customary  to  Drenav 
the^  postage.    A  change  was  brought  about  in'^a  sinS 

triJI'lf^^^'^A"^^^'  '^'''"  ^''''♦•"«  *  *o^"  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
tnct  of  England,  saw  a  postman  call  at  a  hoase  and  giv^a  leUer 
to  a  young  woman.    The  girl  looked  at  it  and  cavrit  bark 

iTtt/r  VVK  •  Ku^  *^'  "'°"'y  demanded,  and  gave  her  hf 
letter.  VVhen  the  i)ostman  had  gone,  she  owned  t  3 
showed  the  jK>et  that  it  was  sim,j/a  b  ank  sheeT  She  th^^ 
explamed  that  she  and  her  brother,  who  was  in  London 
had  agreed  on  this  plan  of  letting  each  otheTknow  thaf  a^l 
was  well  mth  them.  ^" 

RZ\Z^Hm%XV'.t  '\^°"^°"  ^'  *°'^  ^h«  ^tory  to 
Kowiana  Hill.     Mr.  Hill  thought  over  the  mittAr    .r,^  *u 

set  to  work  to  bring  about  refo'rm.    The  outcome  wa^^fhl  re" 

tZZ  °'  '^'r'  '°  °"*  P^""y  ^^-^  ^J  parts  oMhrkingdom 

was  that  more  money  was  received  under  tht  new  <svJ^rn  * 
postage  than  under  the  high  rate.  ^  ^^'^  '°'" 

Cunard  Steamers,  1840. -Passengers  and  mails  as  well  a« 
freight,  up  to  this  time  had  been  cafried  across    he  AUantS 

Hte„r  sr d Jt- ?r:  3 

to  the  throne,  the  queen  married  her  cousin  Prince  AI^ 
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Afghanistan  Thus  each  nation  is  desirous  of  holding  first 
place  m  the  friendship  of  the  chief  ruler,  the  Ameer 
r.i.A  '"i^^3"««>n's  reign  a  British  army  from  India  re- 
jlr^^K  ^^  ^J^'-^n^of  Afghanistan  a  ruler  who  had  been 
dep^  by  a  pnnce  who  was  friendly  to  Russia.  A  large  part 
of  the  army  then  withdrew,  leaving  a  force  insufficient  to 
guard  Bntain  s  ally  or  for  self-protection  againstiiostile  natives. 
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After  some  Of  their  officers  had  been  treacherously  murdered, 
the  British  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  country.  The  story 
of  their  retreat  to  India  is  one  of  fearful  massacre 

It  was  winter,  and  the  way  led  through  narrow  mountain 
passes  overhung  by  high  chffs.  The  troops  numbered  four 
thousand  five  hundred,  with  several  thousand  camp  followers. 
AS  they  clambered  over  ice-covered  rocks,  through  the  gorges 
they  were  shot  down  by  fierce  Afghans  who  lay  in  wait  along 
the  route.  Of  all  the  thousands  who  set  out  from  Cabul 
only  one  man,  Dr.  Brydon,  remained  alive  to  reach  Jellalabad 
and  his  escape  was  due  to  his  falling  behind  on  a  weary  horse.' 
The  Peel  Minlstiy,  i84i.-Melbourne's  Ministry  had  for 
months  been  tottering  to  its  fall.    Once  he  resigned,  but  Sir 

Robert  Peel,  the  Conservative 
leader,  refused  to  take  office, 
because    the   wives    and    lady 
friends  of  the  other  party  still 
remained     in    attendance     on 
the  queen.     Later,  this  matter 
having    been    settled    by    the 
retirement  of  the  chief  ladies- 
in-waiting,  Peel  became  Prime 
Minister.  Unlike  the  rigid  Tories 
of    the    Wellington    type,    he 
was  quite  liberal  in  his  views. 
One  of  his  supporters  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  William 
E.  Gladstone,  who  afterwards 
became  the  great  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party, 

.J\.  A""-^™-!^'*^,  Uagrue.-High  duty  on  foreign  grain 
still  caused  great  complaint.  The  cost  of  living  made  hSh 
wages  necessary,  and  manufacturers  could  not  coxCe  S 
other  countnes  in  the  foreign  markets.  To  carry  on^tation 
t^^''^Tt'^7''  ^°""^^'  ^^^^  The  Anti-Com-lTw 
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many  tho^ands  were  .wepToff  by^aSe  and  fer^Tr? 

were  anerv  broko  awaxr  frrw™  u-  j  Z        wunng.     utners 

called  pfSectionistr^ThT^         f"l  ^"'"'""^  ^  "^^  P^^ty. 
^  uj    '^™*«^"onists.     Ihe  Liberals,  however  with  RiVho/^ 

andihe?"'  ';"'■''  J"""  '*''^'"  ^'  '"eir  head  cal'to  hfaTd 
relfef  ,„  r  '''""'^'l'  'T'"^'^'  The  measure  brought  ereai 
relief  to  the  poor  ,n  England  as  well  as  to  those  in  IreUnd 

g^S  '""""'^  ^^™  ■''^--''  Cobden  the  c'r^Si.'^lte 

CoIIi^v^t-^ir^r.S-'^trS'a^rtTn^l"'  «•' 

jlon    and  thus  bringing  about  the  fall  of  their  old  feadS 
In  the  new  government  Lord  John  Russell  wisPrim.  m- . 
and  Lord  Palmerston  was  Foreign  Sar^     ^""^  "'"''"'• 
The  Year  of  Revolutions,  1848.— The  vear  r»,o  :.      .  j 

^set  :;"a"^^b,i:''^Th"ir;;:?x"s.^;'S  'i^*^^- 

seilrf  b?rh'^'"  IT"'*"^-  '«'««-The  Chartists  of  England 

#3SHJBer=? 

The  government,  alarmed,  called  on  citizens  to  vlS^^r"^ 
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special  constables  to  keep  order.  A  force  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  under  the  hero  of  Waterloo  responded  to 
the  call. 

The  Chartist  gathering  was.  a  failure,  and  so  was  their 
petition.  The  names  on  the  document  did  not  number  two 
millions.  Many  of  them  also  were  forged,  and  others  were 
pure  inventions.  Among  the  forged  signatures  were  those  of 
the  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  oi  Wellington,  Davy  Jones, 
Pugnose,  and  Wooden-legs.    Thus  ended  Chartism. 

The  Young:  Ireland  Party. — In  the  same  year  came  to 
grief  a  movement  in  Ireland  for  Repeal  of  the  Union.  Its  ad- 
vocates called  themselves  "The  Young  Ireland  Party."  Among 
its  leaders  were  Smith  O'Brien,  John  Mitchel,  and  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher.  Mitchel,  who  was  a  clever  writer,  pubHshed 
seditious  articles,  for  which  he  vras  banished  to  Bermuda. 
O'Brien  and  Meagher  were  captured  in  open  rebellion  in  the 
famous  scene  in  the  widow  Cormack's  cabbage  garden.  They 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  beheaded,  and  quartered,  as 
the  law  required  for  high  treason.  The  queen  interposed, 
and  they  were  banished  to  Australia. 

Among  the  rebels  was  Thomas  Darcy  M'Gee.  He  fled  to 
the  United  States,  but  afterwards  came  to  Canada,  was  elected 
to  Pariiament,  and  became  a  member  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
Donald's  Government. 

The  Exhibition  ol  1851.— The  first  of  the  worid's  great 
Exhibitions  was  in  large  measure  due  to  Prince  Albert.  It 
was  held  in  a  great  palace  made  of  iron  and  glass,  erected  for 
the  purpose  in  Hyde  Park.  It  brought  together  for  competi- 
tion the  products  of  many  lands,  and  it  gave  marked  impulse 
to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Great  Britain, 

In  the  same  year  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia 
led  to  the  colonizing  of  that  great  island-continent,  now  the 
seat  of  the  prosperous  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Lord  Palmerston.— Lord  Palmerston  was  one  of  the 
ablest  ministers  in  the  government.  His  bold  and  vigorous 
policy  made  Great  Britain  respected  among  the  nations.  He 
failed,  however,  to  please  the  queen.  Her  Majesty  thought 
he  showed  her  disrespect  in  his  manner  of  doing  business. 
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prov^  o™  itfon      p'lT'^f  neither  approval  nor  d,   .p. 
slSVd  'XdlvT  s''*'k  ^'""J'"  '^*'''"''-    Palmer. 

^  ier  .-r/r:.':s  ^sre"^  "&- ^^^^^ 

DeT?; J^SLTe'rtJliV-D'"'  T  "?"''•  "'  •"•"*  Lord  ' 

*e  OroTwdlr";  ^  ^-r^^"""  between To'^S^rbylnd 

WdtoKton  a^ei'",!i°P     °"'  '^ '"«  "  *'  «"«■■*  <"  Lords 
mS,„  •    .u    '^.P''™'^''  whom  he  wa,  choosing  for  his 
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the  union  of  two  parties— Liberals  and  Moderate  Conserva- 
tives or  Pcelites,  as  they  were  caUed.  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
Premier,  and  other  leaders  were  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

«r?-"**®*°"*    ■"**    Disraeli. --The    two   great   statesmen, 
WUham  E.  Gladstone  and  Benjamin  Disraeli,  now  stood  in 
the  front  rank  on  opposite  sides  of  the  House.     Both  had  been 
many  years  in  Pariiament— Mr.  Gladstone  entering  in  18^2 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1837.  ' 

Gladstone  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Scottish  merchant. 
After  a  brilliant  university  career,  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  Conservative.  He  became  a  follower  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  whom  he  greatly  admired.  From  being  a  Peehte 
he  gradually  moved  further  away  from  his  old-time  party  to 
become  the  broadest  of  Liberals.  He  was  a  writer  of  much 
power,  and  as  a  speaker  he  had  few  equals  in  Parliament. 

DisraeU  was  of  Jewish  birth,  but  when  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  with  his  famUy  adopted  the  Christian  faith.  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  Radical  in  pohtics,  but  when  he  entered 
Parliament  he  had  gone  over  to  the  Conservative  side.  He 
was  peculiar  in  manner  and  in  dress.  His  green  coat,  broad- 
check  trousers,  showy  vest,  and  lavish  display  of  watch-chain 
made  him  conspicuous.  His  first  speech  in  the  Commons 
was  a  failure ;  and  when  he  sat  down,  amid  the  jeers  of  the 
House,  he  remarked,  "  You  wiU  not  hear  me  now,  but  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me."  He  was  ever  patriotic 
and  loyal  to  his  country  and  his  queen.  He  was  noted  as  a 
wnter  of  fiction,  his  first  novel  being  "  Vivian  Grey,"  published 
when  he  was  twenty-one  yea^s  of  age. 

"Tile  Sicic  Man."— The  C  irof  Russia  thought  his  empire 
would  be  much  improved  as  a  great  world  pow  r  the 
addition  to  it  of  European  Turkey.  In  a  priv  cc. .ersation 
with  the  British  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  spoke  of  Turkey 
as  "  a  sick  man,"  and  proposed  that  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
should  divide  his  estate  between  them— Great  Britain  taking 
Egypt,  and  Russia  taking  Turkey  in  Europe.  But  Great 
Britain  did  not  fall  in  with  the  scheme. 
Tlie  Crimean  War,  1854-1856.— Many  of  the  Sultan's  sub- 
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ects  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  they  sometimes  com- 
plamed  of  unfair  treatment  from  the  Mohammedan  TuX. 

„r«*if"'  f  w  ""^  *^"  ^^"'■*^*^'  "^'^  ^«  ^as  the  rightful 
protector  of  these  jx^ople.  As  this  claim  was  disputed  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  he  proceeded  to  make  it  g^d  by  force 
of  arms  In  the  war  that  followed  Great  Britain  and  France 
supported  Turkey  as  active  allies. 

^J^^J!!  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  Crimea.  The  sieire 
of  Sebastopol  by  the  allies  occupied  many  months.  Noted 
battles  were  fought  at  Alma.  Balaklava,  and  Inkerman.    It  was 


^^•'^         •*'      NOR      /ARMENIA 


at  Ba'  .klava  that  by  some  blunder  the  British  Lljrht  Brirade 
consis  mg  of  about  six  hundred  men,  was  sent  to  auf *k  a 
T^^lT""^'t  ,^"^«'^"  -'"y-     From   "the  valley  of 

Returned  iveTh  '^"^  '°^'  ^^.  *^""  ""^-^^'^^  «^  them 
Sp^J  in  t  '^  /^'  "^y  ""^  '^"""^  ^*°  t^^  Caucasus  region. 
Here,  m  the  defence  of  Kars,  General  Sir  Fenwick  Wil- 
liams, a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  gained  distinction. 

nl^ir\  T  ^!?^y  "?^"^«^^  ^y  ^^^  »"ti^h  Government. 
Uothing,  food,  and  medicines  were  sent  out  from  England 
butthey  failed  to  reach  those  who  needed  them.    In  a  supply 
of  boots  sent  all  were  for  the  left  foot. 
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The  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  were  greatly  alleviated  by 
Florence  Nlgrhtinfale  and  her  band  of  nurses,  who  went  out 
from  England. 

The  Treaty,  1856.— Rassia  was  defeated.    In  the  terms  of 
peace  she  agreed  not  to  rebuild  the  fortifications  of  Sebastopol 
and  to  keep  no  large  warships  on  the  Black  Sea.    A  few  year^ 
later,  however,  she  violated  her  promise,  as  she  has  done  in 
many  other  cases. 

The  Indian  Mutiny.  1857. -The  blunders  of  the  war  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Aberdeen  Qovemment.    Lord 


SEBASTOPOL. 

Palmerston  followed  as  Premier,  a  position  which  he  held 
with  short  mterruption  until  his  death  several  years  later 
The  most  serious  matter  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  It  came  about  in  a  singular  way.  The  army 
m  India  consisted  mainly  of  native  troops,  caUed  Sepoys- 
Mohammedans  and  Hindus.  A  new  muzzle-loading  rifle  was 
introduced  and  with  it  were  cartridges  smeared  with  a  mix- 
ture of  lard  and  tallow.  The  soldier  had  to  bite  off  the  end  of 
the  cartridge.  Pork  was  offensive  to  the  Mohammedans,  beef 
to  the  Hindus.  They  refused  to  use  the  cartridges,  and  rose 
m  mutiny.     The  trouble   began  at  Meemt,  and  spread  to 
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o.h.n>laces-Delhi,  Lucknow.  „d  Cawnpore  being  i„  chief 

Through  the  heroism  of  Sir  Henry  HavelorW  <;ir  im1  t 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence  Sir Tolin  r!lT.i,  ^?^"^^'^^®"*'®' 
nfUr^^,^  *u  *"**•!  *="*^^«  ^>r  LoJin  Campbell,  anu  other  brave 
officers,  the  mutmy  was  quelled 

India  under  the  Crown.-At  the  close  of  the  war  the  rule 


#; 


beS^rn^^M  •.      •    iu"^  ^^^  P^^^  *^«  Commons,  but  never 
before  could  it  gain  the  assent  of  the  Lords 

CoSS*rt^f  t^l!;^  f  •**"•  '»^'-The  death  of  the  Prince 
U>nsort  of  typhoid  fever  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  the  life 
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of  the  queen  He  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  British 
affairs,  especially  m  the  progres.<5  of  science  and  art  and  hLs 
removal  was  felt  to  be  a  great  national  loss. 

Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  i86i-i8«s.-A  civil 
war  m  the  United  States  of  America  between  the  North  and 
the  South  affected  Great  Britain  in  various  ways.  Bv  the 
blockade  of  Southern  ports  the  supply  of  cotton  was  cut  off. 
Bntish  factones  were  closed,  and  laborers  were  thrown  out 
of  employment. 

^  A*.°"®  *.™^  ^""^^^  ^"*^'"  ^"^  *^^  United  States  were  nii^h 
drifting:    into   war.     Two  Southern  delegates.  Mason  and 
Shdell,  proceeding  to  Europe  on  a  British  steamer,  were  seized 
by  the  captain  of  an  American  warship.     Intense  feeling  was 
aroused  in  Great  Britain.     The  government  of  the  United 
States  promptly  gave  up  the  captives,  and  quiet  was  restored 
In  another  matter  Great  Britain  was  the  offender     The 
steamer  "Alabama  "  was  built  on  the  Mersey  for  the  South  as 
a  cruiser  to  prey  on  the  commerce  of  the  North.  This  was  con- 
trary  to  the  laws  governing  the  action  of  nations  that  are  at 
peace  with  each  other.    The  Alabama  wrought  great  mischief 
m  the  destruction  of  Amencan  trading  vessels.    The  damages 
estimated  by  arbitration  at  $15,000,000.  were  paid  by  Great 
Britain.  ^  v^'^ai. 

Lord  Russell  Prime  Minister,  i86s.-Lord  Palmerston 
dirt  not  favor  new  reform  measures,  but  he  was  a  strong  states- 
man.  and  was  popular  with  the  people.  On  his  death  he  was 
succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  the  Liberal  leader,  formerlv 
known  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  F^rd  John  Russell  but 
now  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Eari  Russell,  and  usually  c'alled 
Lord  Russell.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  leader  of  the  government 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  Reform  Bill,  widening 
the  list  of  voters  to  include  working  men,  was  defeated,  and 
led  to  the  resignation  of  tne  ministry. 

Tn'^*^n*K*  "^^^r"  ^"''  i867.-In  the  new  government 
Lord  Derby  was  Prime  Minister.  After  a  few  months,  how- 
ever, he  was  succeeded  by  Disraeli,  who  was  the  real  leader 
from  the  first  Much  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  DisraeK 
brought  in  and  passed  a  Reform  Bill  more  radical  than  any- 
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men  were  given  the  right  to  ^  ^  *"'  """'^'"S 

vote  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  following  year 
a  measure  was  passed  doing 
away  with  voting:  by  proxy 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Fenians,  1865-1867. 
—The  Irish  trouble  was  always 
taking  new  form.    One  of  its 
worst  phases  was  the  secret 
society  of  Fenians,  a  sort  of 
military  organization  formed 
for  freeing  Ireland  from  British 
rule.    The  plots  of  the  Fenians 
m  Ireland,  England,  and  Can- 
ada were  most  barbaroas,  in- 
volving outrage  and  murder.  ..e.v,am,n  d.sraeu 
in  many  cases  where  the  injured  were  in  no  way  responsible 

for  wrongs  that  Ireland  may 

have  suffered. 

A  Gladstone  Ministry, 
1869.— Anewelection  brought 
again  the  Liberals  into  power 
with  Mr.  Gladst.  ^e  as  Prime 
Minister.    The  disestablish- 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church 
was    one   of    the    imix)rtant 
measures     of     the    govern- 
ment.     In    place    of    being 
supported  from  public  funds 
the  Anglican    clergy  in  Ire- 
land  were   henceforth    paid 
by    their    own    people,    like 
mvuAH  K.  C..AOSTOM..  uf^  ^^  °^^^'  ^^^u^ches.     At 

ceased  to  hold  seats  in  the  House  of  LorS    "''  ^"'^  ^'^^°P^ 
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The  Ballot  Act.  187a. -The  Ballot  Act,  now  passed 
secured  one  of  the  six  demands  of  the  Chartis  s.  EduS 
Acts  for  England  and  Scotland  followed,  bringing  the  pubHc 
schools  within  the  reach  of  the  lower  clasis  ^ 

servlH^'Ila io^"**  .u^H'^'^'  '»74-. 880. -Again  a  Con- 
Minister     hIZ^  '"  *^"  ^'"J^^^"'  ""^^^  Mr.  Disraeli  Prime 

eiri  oi'  ^nirj  'T^-  *°  *J"  ^""'^'^  ^*h  the  title 
earl  of  Beaconsfield.     During  his  terms  of  office  he  was 

S'r^tS  inT  T  ^""";  ^"'  ''^  -statesmen  held  equS 
place  with  him  m  her  favor.  A  measure  of  his  which  pleased 
her  Majesty  not  a  little  was  one  which  added  to  her  rit£  ?S 
of  Empress  of  India  (1876). 

4A  T^u  **f*^««"  Rttssim  and  Turkey  resulted  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  latter,  and  the  loss  by  her  of  extensive  Lropean 

ftwa^'t^roH"';"'  ""rr  "^^'  '^™'  ^^^^-^^  -<^  r°-S 

It  was  the  old  story  of  Russian  aggression.  Beaconsfield  was 
emn,r^T'/.K°  aUow  Russia  to  annex  these  provincrto  h^ 
wTheid  af  ^r/?  his  influence  a  Conirress  of  the  Power. 
M^t  of  thlS^  to  determine  how  they  should  be  governed. 
Most  of  them  were  formed  into  independent  states  •  others 
^^''TJ'"?  ^°^'"^™"*' *"b"t^^y  to  Turkey.       '  " 

tn^rf^r  «?r  '  ^/'T*  ^''^^y  ^th  Turkey,  secured  the 
transfer  of  Cyprus  to  British  rule. 

for  ^rl^fR^^.^^T"''^''!.'^''  ^^^  ™^^^"^^  ^^  the  purchase 
in  the  S„j;i  T  ^T  *^"  ^.^'*^"  °^  ^^t  of  ^"  hU  shares 
capita*  "       composing  neariy  one-half  the  whole 

of  the  H^Ht*!;??***"'  '®77;-The  Irish  Home  Rule  members 
desired  r  ^"'"'"°"^'  ^f^ng  to  secure  the  measures  they 
desired,   began   a  course  of  obstruction.    They  made  lone 

S*^S!r^  T^  ?"°"^  ^"S^"'°"^  ^'^^^'  «o  that  no  bSsini? 
might  be  done  by  the  House.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of  nS. 
rules  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  privilege. 

♦h»^^*;f  ^"7*^*"!^^'"^  '^^'■^  '""^^^^  ^"o^  wrongs  in  Ireland 
eri^S  H  ?'  ''^'^r-  ^""""ts.  at  their  own  excuse,  often 
wWWK  '""^  •^'i^  "'^^^  °ther  improvements  oVthe  farms 
which  they  occupied.    Then  the  landlords  demanded  of  them 
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been  evicted     An    Innl^'^  M"""  '"""  *'"<^'' »  "Mnt  had 

Nobody  „„iid  ?„v^t^  ::.,•  o^r."^^-^  ?: -^-: 

have  no  dealings  ™,h  an  cffX    W^l^rvco.l'" 
came  to  mean  something  wotse  than  thU  ^he^^H    •*' 

^z^\zz  rr  •to-L"'"'  -  ~^  "-oi^ 

c.atVjTen'rr  i^'pt^eSts" 'th'e';  "h^f  ^.T"*'  7'" 

1  he  Bntish  people  now  desired  a  chanee  of  mlp     tk^  r 
servatives  were  defeaf«»H  at  ♦!,«  ,.^11       ^'"^^  °'  ™'^-    The  Con- 

Gladstone's  Second  Mini«*.«    .aa       V^  %  • 

Dower  Mr  noHof^*      Ministry,  1880.— On  his  return  to 
power.  Mr.  Gladstone  found  it  necessary  to  take  arfiir^  «,J,o 

?r.'.^t  :!;:?t^  -K^^,  rrjndf ""~-^ 

mem^Jte.'"so^„"^J^^H^r^:%"Xtv^'^' 
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s^ubjS,**''*  *^"  '^^'  *""*  *'**^"<>«  Claimed  them  a,  British 
The  Boers  now  roM  in  revolt,  and  gained  decided  vir 

♦hL     u  T'  **'!"'""«  '*  ""^^  *°  h°'d  them  by  force,  gave 

In  ?r*J  ^'*?'"  .'"  E£ypt.-In  order  to  protect  her  interest 
m  the  Suez  Canal.  Great  Britain  has,  in  recent  times  S 
tZ  ^"P*:r°"  ^^^'^  Egyptian  affairs.  A  revolt.  leib^Arab 
woisetey.    In  the  following  year  a  revolt  broke  out  in  the 


Egyptian  Sudan,  under  the  leadof  the  Mohammedan  "prophet " 
Achmet  Mahomet,  generally  called  the  Mahdi.    The  British 

and  sent  General  Charies  Qorxlon,  who  a  few  years  Se 
had  been  Governor  of  the  Sudan,  to  aid  in  wi^hSng  "^^ 
Egyptian  troops  from  the  country.  ^  ^ 

vl^'^^^'V^  ^^^  '"  ^^^'■*"'"  ^y  *h^  ^°"o^er«  of  the 
JCahdi.     An  expedition  was  sent  for  his  relief,  but  two  daw 

before  its  amval  Gordon  was  captured  and  put  to  deaTh 

1  w!*"*  S"***-7?y  '"''*''^'"  ^den'^K  the  franchise  to  include 

aborera.  Mr.  Gladstone  added  about  two  mflllons  to  the 

Itat   of  voters.     His  next  great  move  was  Home  Rule  for 
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Ireland.    Many  of  the  Liberals  refused  to  follow  him  in  this 

Un3i^''"Th.  H  "^   %  f  P^'t,**   P"*y'   *^*"'^     Liberal 
Unionists.    The  Home  Rule  Bill  was  defeated,  and  Glad- 

stone  resigned.     The  Conservatives,  aided   by  the  Liberal 


Unionists,  formed  a  new  government  under  Lord  Salistnirv 
as  Premier.  ' 

Home  Rule  a«rain  defeated.  i«93.— The  election  of  1802 
gave  victory  to  the  Liberals,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  now  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  ^0,  again  Hl^came  Prime  Minister. 
1  he  Home  Rule  BiU  was  again  brought  forward.    The  measure 
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passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  failed  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  office, 
and  was  succeeded  as  Premier  by  Lord  Rosebery.  The 
Rosebery  Government,  never  very  strong,  remained  in  power 
httle  over  a  year,  giving  place  to  Coaservative  rule  under 
Lord  Salisbury. 

The  Boer  War,  1899-1901.— For  nearly  twenty  years  the 
Boers  had  ruled  the  Transvaal  with  little  interference  from 
Great  Britain.  Meanwhile,  the  discovery  of  rich  gold  mines 
m  their  country  had  led  to  a  large  inflow  of  people  from  various 
lands,  chiefly  from  the  Bntish  Isles.  The  Boers,  fearing  that 
these  newcomers,  "outlanders "  they  called  them,  might 
gam  control  of  the  country,  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  secure 
the  nghts  of  citizens.  At  ti.3  same  time  they  made  them  pay 
the  chief  part  of  the  taxes. 

In  response  to  complaints  from  the  English  settlers  the 
Bntish  Government,  with  little  avail,  urged  President 
Krugrer  of  the  Transvaal  to  give  them  fairer  treatment 
Meanwhile.  Kruger  was  quietly  preparinir  for  war.  Seeing 
that  British  troops  were  being  sent  to  South  Africa,  Kruger 
joined  by  the  Orange  Free  State,  hastened  to  begin  hostilities 
oy  invading  the  colony  of  Natal. 

In  the  war  that  followed,  for  several  months  tlie  Boers 
had  tlie  advantage  of  more  men  and  better  equipment  The 
ablest  generals  of  the  British  army,  including  Lord  Roberts 
I  and  Lord  Kitcliener,  were  sent  to  con- 
duct the  war.  Finally  the  little  states 
'were  subdued  and  annexed  to  the 
British  Empire. 

Queen  Victoria:  tier  Death,  1901. 
—In  the  summer  of  1887.  at  the " 
end  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  reign, 
The  Queen's  Jubilee  was  celebrated 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  emr  re. 
Again,  at  the  end  of  another  ten  years. 
,  ,     ^    „        ^"    ^^97.    her   Diamond  Jubilee    was 

observed  with  all  the  display  that  wealth,  and  rank,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  loyal  people  could  devise.    And  now,  on 
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January  22,  1901,  at  O  >o  !ie  Hoiis  ,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
m  the  eighty-second  yen  ui  her  age   and  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  her  reijfn— the  longest  in  British  history— Victoria 
the  Good   passed  away.     Never  was  sovereign  more  be- 
loved at  home  or  more  respected  abroad. 


KING   KOWARD    THE    SEVENTH. 


EDWARD  VII. 

1901. 
Descent.  —  Albert  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Queen   Victoria 
ascended  the  throne  as  Edward  the  Seventh,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
y®^„?J,.^'  ^«-    Tracing  his  descent  back  through  royal  lines 
to  Wilham  the  Conqueror,  Alfred  the  Great,  and  Egbert  of 
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Wessex,  he  has  a  lineage  ancient  and  kingly  as  few  sove- 
reigns can  claim.  Ruling  an  empire  which  embraces  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  Jand  surface  of  the  earth,  and  strong  in  the 
support  of  a  Idyal  people,  he  stands  without  a  rival. 

Coronation.— Great  preparations  were  made  for  a  brilliant 
coronation  ceremony.  Deferred  for  several  months  on  account 
of  the  King's  serious  illness,  the  event  was  much  more  simple 
than  had  been  planned.  During  the  few  years  that  King 
Edward  has  occupied  the  throne,  he  has  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  his  people  and  the  goodwill  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

Public  Affairs.— Shortly  after  King  Edward  came  to  the 
throne.  Lord  Salisbury,  now  an  old  man,  retired  from  public 
hfe,  and  was  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  his  nephew, 
Arthur  J.  Balfour.  The  person  most  prominent  in  the  state- 
craft of  the  realm  during  these  early  years  of  the  reign  has  been 
tho  Liberal  Unionist,  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Opposed  to  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  Chamberlain  forsook 
his  old  leader  Gladstone,  gave  his  support  to  the  Conservative 
party,  and  entered  the  ministry  as  Colonial  Secretary.    Later 
he  resigned  this  office  that  he  might  be  free  to  urge  his  scheme 
for  the  more  thorough  binding  together  - '  the  various  parts 
of  the  empire.    His  policy,  which  has  startled  British  states- 
men of  the  present  day,  seems  to  be  directly  opposed  to  that 
free  trade  for  which  Cobden  and  Bright  contended.    It  differs 
from  that  of  the  free  traders  by  imposing  a  duty  on  foreign 
imports ;  but  this  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  home 
mdustries.      He   would    have  the  Mother  Land  and  her 
Colonies  bound  more  closely  together  by  a  trade-bond— that 
is,  by  trading  more  freely  with  one  another  than  with  other 
peoples.    But  while  Great  Britain  has  free  trade  with  every 
nation,  she  has  no  way  of  showing  preference  for  her  Colonies. 
Chamberiain  would  place  a  small  duty  on  foreign  products 
and  admit  colonial  products  free.  * 
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CONCLUSION. 
This  Jittle  book  has  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  British 

ground  by  Qerman  tribes  Vom  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea 
how  these  tnbes-Anirles.  Saxons,  and  Jutes-^stablished 
themselves  on  the  island,   contended  with  eaV other  f- 
centunes,   until    Egbert.    I^in<r  «#    u/  ».    ?  ^^^ 

ui  me  same  stock,  modified  under  new  conditions  Nor  did 
rZJ7"  Tl'^'  Anglo-Saxons,  as  these  did  the  Britoas 

ttev  then^h^''*'"'*f  '^'  "^""^  ^'^^^  ^°^  -  century  or  two' 
fnhLf  .  ^™^  intermingled  and  blended  with  the  eaS 
inhabitants  as  one  people  in  race  and  in  language 

v^dr'T'"*"*-"^"  government,  we  have  s^n,  underwent 
vanous  changes-sometimes  making  progress  in  giv;ing  ftSSom 

Hberty  ^rt  rtr  "'*'  ^"'%^^  tram^ling'on  tS 
uoeriy       ihe  old  Witenagfemot  of  the  Anglo-Saxon<;    th^ 

The  power  of  the  nobles  swept  away  by  the  Wars  of  thi. 
Roses,  their  castles  demolished,  and  the  serfs  set  fr^  ther! 
followed  the  true  mona«hy-the  one-m^n  p^wer  birfn^ 
the  Tudor  Penod  it  held  sway,  and  it  reached  its  hS 
devdopment  with  the  Stuart  kings,  who  claimed  torSl 
IS'mm'Sonf'^'  *°  '^  ^^'*  ^*"»--^'  -<^  -oJ^taU^ 
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nJ^r^iIT!?*?*""**  J^*  ^"""^^  °^  Commons,  with  the 
people  bebnd  it  asserted  its  power.  No  mild  meas,ies  sufficed 
to  show  these  Stuarts  that  kings  rule  by  the  will^f  a  fr^ 
CSl;  J^  >^e\kn^  of  the  early  Georges,  and  their  ind,^ 
ference  to  Engbsh  affairs,  aided  in  shifting  the  power  from 
the  long  to  the  people.  It  was  then  that  the  Ministry  b^ 
came  a  Conunittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  ca?S  c^t  iS 

mona^r  ""  ^        °^  ^^^  ^"  ^'"*  *°  ^'''^^'  the^U  of  a 

it  th/f^u  ^°'^'''""?  ^^  """"^  °'  Commons  had  not  behind 
It  the  full,  free  voice  of  the  people.  This  was  secured  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  183a.  when  the  great  landowners  lost 
m:^,SS^h  Ee  /"^V^'^-^  t°  the  Comm^sTn  IS 
ZT^Xrf  S^  t  ^-Z^.  ^°'  ^""^^  S*^*  "P  '^  independence 
t^  tht  Houi  nf  ?  ""^  P^rf^^^ent.  By  continued  opposition 
Ltencf  ^h^  STT'Ik'  '*  ^°"'^  *°-^y  imperilTvery 
hS??h  ^PJ^'  ^^^  '^'■^**  Witenagemot.  henceforth 

B^lZTor  i^^'^''  ^*  '''^  ^''  «~«*^  ^'^  G-t 
The   power    of   the   Mng   is    a    matter  of   personal 

repeal  a  law.    The  withholding  of  his  assent  to  a  BiU  miirht 
cause  a  revolution.    He  is  said  to  declare  war,  make  S 

teistlyli^^'  ^'^^^  *"  ^^  *^^  °«^^*^^  -^  h«  Soes  as 
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EARLY  ENGLISH  KINGS. 

Egbert, 
802-837. 

ETHELWt'LF, 
837-858. 


Ethblbald, 
8s8-86a 


Ethelbbrt, 

860-866. 


Ethki.red  L, 
866-871. 


ALrRBO^ 

871-901. 


r 


Edward  (The  Elder), 
901-925- 


Athblstan, 
925-940. 


Edmund  I., 
940-946. 


Edrbd, 
946-955- 


Edwy, 
955-959- 


Edgar, 
959-975- 


Edward  (The  Martyr), 
975-979- 


Ethelred  II.  (The  Unready), 
979-1016. 


Edmund  II  (Ironside).  Edward  (The  Confessor), 

'°'6-  1042-1066. 


Edgar  (The  Atheling). 


I 


Margaret, 
married  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland. 

Matilda, 
married  Henry  I. 


DANISH  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 
Sweyn. 


Canittb. 
1016-1035. 


Harold, 
1035-104* 


Hardicanutb, 
1040-1042. 
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r 

William  Kufus, 
1087-i  i(X1. 


II. 

NORMAN    KINGS. 

William  (The  Conqueror), 
1066- 1087. 


llENKY  I., 

IIOO-II3S, 

married  Matilda, 

daughter  of  Malcolm 

and  Margaret  of  Scotland. 


I 

Adela, 

married 

Stephen  of  BluLi. 


f 


Matilda, 
married  Geotfrey  of  Anjou. 

Henry  II. 


Stephen, 
1135-1154. 


PLANTAGENET    KINGS. 

Henry  II., 

Iir4-iig9. 

I 


Richard  (Coeur-de-Lion), 
X189-1199. 


1 

Henry  III., 
1216-1272. 

I 

Edward  I., 

1272-1307. 

Edward  II., 
1307-1327. 

Edward  III., 
1327-1377- 


I 

John, 

1199-1216. 

I 


Edward  (The  Black  Prince). 

I 
Richard  II., 

1377-1399- 


Other  sons  |  of  Edward  III. 
William  (died  young). 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence. 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
Edmund,  Duke  of  York. 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
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IIL 
HOUSE    OF   LANCASTER. 

John  of  Gaant, 

Duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  of  Edward  IIL 

Died  1399. 

Henry  IV., 
»399-»4i» 

Henry  V., 
i4»3-i422. 

Henry  VL, 
1422-1461. 


HOUSE    OF   YORK, 


Edmund,  Duke  of  York, 

fifth  son  of  Edward  III. 

Died  1402. 


Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
third  son  of  Edward  III. 

Philippa, 

married  Edmund  Mortimer, 

Earl  oi  ^  Tarch. 


Roger,  Earl  of  Marcli 


Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  married  Anne. 
Died  14 1 5. 
I 
Richard,  Duke  of  York. 


II. 


ster. 


Edward  IV., 
1461-1483. 


Edward  V., 
1483. 


Elizabeth, 
married  Henry  VII. 


Richard  III., 
1483-1485. 


0,243) 
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1 

Arthur. 
Died  1502. 


Edward  VI., 
'S47-ISS3- 


IV. 
HOUSE    OF    TUDOR. 

John  of  Gaunt, 
fourth  son  of  Edward  III. 

John,  E^l  of  Somerset. 

John,  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Marearet  Beaufort, 
married  Edmund  Tudor. 

Henry  VII., 

1485-1509, 

married  Elizabeth, 

daughter  of  Edward  IV. 


Henry  VIII., 
1509-1547. 


Mary, 
1553-1558. 


Margaret,  Mar^-, 

married  married 

James  IV.  of  Scotland.  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

I  I 

James  V.  of  Scotland.  Frances, 

I  married 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Henry  Grey, 

married  { 

Elizabeth,     Henry  Darnley.  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
1558-1603.                   I 

James  VI. 
of  Scotland. 
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V. 


Charles  L, 


HOUSE    OF    STUART. 

Tames  I. 

(James  Vr.  of  Scotland). 

1603-1625. 


The  Commonwealth, 
1649-1653. 

The  Protectorate. 

Oliver  Cromwell  (Protector). 

1653-1658. 

Richard  Cromwell  (Protector) 
16:8-1659.  " 


Elizabeth, 

married  Frederic »:, 

Elector  Palatine. 

Sophia, 

marriefl 

Elector  of  Hanover. 


Charles  IL, 
1660-1685. 


James  IL, 
1685-1688. 


Mary, 

married  William, 

Prince  of  Orange. 

William  and  Mary. 

Joint-Sovereigns,  1689-1694. 

Willum  alone,  1694- 170^ 


Mary, 

married 

William  of  Orange. 

William, 

Prince  of  Orange, 

married  Mary, 

daughter  of  James  11. 


Anne, 
'702-1714. 
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VI. 

HOUSE    OF    HANOVER. 

Elizabeth, 

daughter  of  James  I., 

married  Frederick, 

Elector  Palatine. 

I 

Sophia, 

luairi^d  Elector  of  Hanover. 

Gborgb  I., 
1714-1727- 

I 

George  II., 

I727-I76a 

I 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 

Died  1751. 

George  III., 
1760-1820. 


George  IV., 
1820-1830. 


William  IV., 
1830-1837. 


Edward,  Duke  of  Kent. 
Died  1820. 


Victoria, 
1837-1901. 

I 

Edward  VII. 

1901. 


r.-,;-' 


INDEX. 


Abolition    of   slave    trade,    1831    of 

slavery,  198. 
Addisoa,  Joseph,  138. 
Agricola,  Julius.  17. 
Alabama  Claims,  313. 
Albert,  Prince.  303.  311. 
Alfred  the  Great,  38. 
America,  Discovery  of,  93. 
Amherst,  General,  171. 
Amusements,  43.  71.  113. 
Angles,  20. 
Anglesey,  13. 
Anglo-Sasons,  30-33. 
Anne,  Queen,  134-139. 
Anselm,  39. 
Anson,  x66. 

Anti.Com-Law  League,  304. 
Arab!  Pasha,  316. 
Architecture,  73. 
Arkwright,  Richard,  179. 
Armada,  Spanish,  no. 
Arthur,  King,  31. 

Assent  to  Bills  by  sovereign,  164,  331. 
Atheling,  Edgar,  33,  33. 
Augustine.  St.,  33,  33. 

Bacon,  Francis,  113,  118. 

Balfour,  Arthur  J.,  319. 

Baliol,  jfohu,  37. 

BaU,  John,  68. 

Ballot  Act,  314. 

Bannockbum,  Battle  of,  60. 

Barebone's  Parliament,  133. 

Battles — Acre,  18;  Bannockbum,  60; 
Blenheim,  133;  Bosworth  Field, 
85 :  the  Boyne,  151 ;  Camper- 
down,  181 :  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
181 ;  Cr£cy,  64 ;  Culloden,  169 ; 
Dettingen.  167  ;  Dunbar,  133  ; 
Edge  Mill,  136 :  Evesham,  33  ; 
Falkirk.  168 ;  Flodden  Field.  93 : 


Halidon  Hill,  63 ;  Hastings,  33 ; 
Killiecrankie,  149  ;  Laing's  Neck, 
316;  Majuba  Hill,  316;  Marston 
Moor,  138 ;  Naseby,  1381  Neville's 
Cross.  64  i  Otterbum,  69  ;  Pinkie. 
99;  Plassey.  173;  Poitiers,  65; 
Preston,  130;  Prestonpans,  167: 
the  Pwamids,  181 ;  Quatre  Bras. 
187;  Ramillies,  133;  St.  Albans. 
80;  Sedgemoor,  143;  Shrews, 
bury,  74 :  the  Spurs.  93 ;  the 
Standard.  41 ;  Stirling  Bridge, 
57  i  Towton,  81 ;  Trafalgar,  185; 
Waterloo.  187;  Worcester,  133. 

Beaconsfield.  Lord,  308,  313-13. 

Bear  and  Ragged  Staff.  81. 

Beaufort,  Margaret,  89. 

Becket,  Thomas,  43,  46. 

Bede,  33. 

Berlin  Decree,  185. 

Bible,  First  English.  80;  various 
translations  of,  98 ;  lung  JauiM't 
Version  of,  117. 

BiU  of  Rights,  148. 

Black  Death,  63. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  xft- 

Black  Prince,  64-67. 

Blake,  Admiral,  134. 

Blenheim,  133. 

Bloody  Assize,  143. 

Blue  Coat  School,  100. 

Boadicea,  13. 

Boers  of  the  Transvaa.'   313, 316.  3x8. 

Boer  War,  318. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  94,  96. 

Bonaparte,  Nap<rfeon,  i8o,  x8i,  1S3, 
X84;  his  retreat  from  Moscow, 
x86!  (m  Elba,  187;  at  Waterloo, 
X87:  oaSt.  Helena,  188. 

Bonner,  Bishop,  103. 

Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,  167. 


h 
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Book  of  Conimon  Prayer.  <)<),  io<,  112. 

Book  of  Sportt,  133. 

Bos'^  irth  Fie-ld,  Battle  of.  85. 

Bothwell  Bridge.  Battle  of,  143. 

Boycotting,  314. 

Bovne,  Battle  of  the,  xji. 

Bright,  John,  304. 

Britain,  early  condition  of,  13,  14 ; 
Christianized,  17;  a  Roman  pro- 
vince,  14 ;  abandoned  by  Ro- 
mani,  19 ;  invaded  by  Saxons,  30. 

Brougham.  Lord,  191. 

Bruce.  Robert.  57.  38,  59. 

Bruce  and  the  spider,  59. 

Buckingham.  Duke  of,  118,  130,  131. 

BuTjsundy,  Duke  of,  48. 

Burke,  177. 

Cabinet,  advisen  of  aovereign,   153, 

163. 
Cade,  Jack.  79. 
Codmon,  33. 
Calais,  64,  103. 
Caledonia,  17. 
Camperdown,  181. 
Canada,  170  ;  rebellion  in.  aoi. 
Canning.  George.  185,  191,  193. 
"  Canterbury  Tales,''  68. 
Canute,  30. 
Cape  Colony,  178. 
Caractacus,  15. 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  130. 
Caroline,  Queen  of  George  IV.,  191. 
Carr,  Robert,  118. 
Castles  in  Norman  Period,  41. 
Catesby,  Robert,  117. 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  91,  94,  93. 
Catholic  emancipation,  193. 
Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  190. 
Cavalier  Parliament,  139. 
Cavaliers,  133. 
Caxton.  William.  83. 
Cecil,  Robert,  118. 
Columba,  34. 
Columbus,  93. 
Commonwealth,  The,  131. 
Conservatives,  199. 
Constantinople.  87. 
Conventicles,  143. 
Cook.  Captain.  178. 
Com  Laws.  189 ;  repeal  of,  ao3. 
Coronation  Stone,  37. 
Corporation  Act,  139  j  repeal  of,  193, 
Covenanters,  143.  146. 
Court  of  Exchrauer,  40. 
Court  of  High  Commfidon,  zaa. 
Courts  of  law,  44. 
Coverdale,  98. 


Cranmer.  95,  9*,  99,  103. 

Cr*cy,  Battle  of,  64. 

Crimean  War,  308. 

Criminal  laws,  194. 

Cromwell.  Oliver,  137-137. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  137. 

Cromwell,  Sir  Thomas,  93,  96,  97. 

Cromwell's  Protectorate.  134-137. 

Crusades.  38,  48. 

Culloden,  Battle  of,  169. 

Cunard  steamers,  303. 

Curfew  bell.  37. 

Curse  of  Cromwell,  133. 

Cuthbert,  34. 

Cyprus,  314. 

Danegeld,  30. 
Danes,  37.  38,  39,  30. 
Danish  fleet  seized,  183,  183. 
David   King  of  Scotland,  64,  63. 
Declaration  of  Breda,  138. 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  United 

States,  173. 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  143,  146. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  138. 
I>erby,  Lord,  307. 
Dennot,  46. 
De  Spenser,  39. 

Disraeli.  Benjamin.  ao8.  313-315. 
Dissenters,  Persecution  of,  139. 
Divine  right  of  kings,  117. 130. 
Domesday  Book,  37. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  108,  no. 
Druids,  14,  13. 
DrumcloK,  143. 
Dryden,  John,  137. 
Dudley,  91. 

Dudley.  Earl  of  Warwick,  loi. 
Dudley,  Lord  Guilford,  loi,  103,  103. 
Dudley,  Robert,  106. 
Dunbar,  Battle  of,  133. 
Dundee,  Viscount,  149. 
Durham,  Lord,  197. 
Dutch  fleet  in  the  Thames,  141. 

East  India  Company,  iii,  171. 
Edgar  Atheling,  33,  33. 
Edgar  the  Peaceful,  39. 
Edjfe  Hill,  Battle  of,  136. 
Edmburgh  founded,  33. 
Edmund  Ironside,  «o. 
Edward  I.,  35-39- 
Edward  II.,  39-63. 
Edward  III.,  62-68. 
Edward  IV.,  81-83. 
Edward  V.,  83.  84. 
Edward  VI.,  99-101. 
Edward  VII.,  319. 
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Edward.  Duke  of  Kent,  aoo. 

Edward  thr  Confrstor.  30. 

Edward  the  Elder,  39. 

Edward  the  Martyr.  29. 

Edwin,  33. 

Egbert,  a6, 

Egypt,  ai6. 

Eleanor.  Queen,  59. 

Eliot,  Sir  John.  laa. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jamet  I.,  nq, 

130, 161. 
Elizabeth,  Ducheu  of  Burgundy,  00. 
Elizabeth,  Ducheu  of  York,  83,  89. 
Elizabeth,  Queen.  104-113. 
Empton,  91. 

England  and  Scotland  united.  is6. 
English  language  in  law  courts.  67; 

changes  in,  72,  87.  88. 
Essex.  Earl  of,  107,  iii. 
Ethelbald,  33. 
Ethelbert,  33. 

Ethelred  the  Un-eadv,  39,  30. 
Eton  College  founded.  77. 
Exclusion  Bill.  143. 
Exhibition  of  1831,  306. 

Fairfax.  Sir  Thomas.  138. 

Falkirk.  Battle  of.  168. 

Famine  in  Ireland,  303. 

Fawkes,  Guy,  117. 

Felton,  131. 

Fenians.  313. 

Feudal  System  introduced,  33  ;  broken 

up.  86. 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  94. 
First  Fruits,  66. 
Flodden  Field.  Battle  of.  93. 
Fotberingay  Castle,  109. 
Four  Georges,  Social  condition  under. 

193-195.. 
Fox.  Charles  James,  176.  177,  185. 
Fox.  George.  136. 
Francis  I.  of  France,  94. 
Freeman.  Mrs.,  134. 
French  Revolution,  x8o. 
Friction  matches.  199. 
Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  108,  no. 

Gardiner,  Bishop,  103. 

Gaveston.  Piers.  59. 

Geddes,  Jenny.  133. 

Genealogy  of  sovereigns  of  England — 
Danish.  333 ;  Early  Englii3i.  333 ; 
Norman.  334  ;  Piantagenet.  334 ; 
Lancastrian.  335  ;  Yorkist.  335  ; 
Tudor.  236;  Stuart,  aa7;  Han- 
overian. 338. 

Geotbrey  of  Anjou,  40. 


George  of  Denmark,  154. 

George  I..  161-165. 

George  II.,  163-173. 

George  III.,  173-190. 

George  IV.,  190-193. 

Gibraltar  taken  by  English,  135. 

Gladstone.  W.  E.,  308;  leader  in 
House  of  Commons,  313  :  Prime 
Minister.  313;  his  second  minis- 
try,  315 !  retired  from  office,  318. 

Glencoe,  Massacre  of.  150. 

Glendower,  Owen,  73. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of.  83.  84,  83. 

Godwin,  33. 

Gordon,  General  Charles.  316. 

Graham  of  Claverhou  .e.  143.  146, 149. 

Grand  Remonstrance,  134. 

Great  Commoner,  170. 

Great  Fire  in  London.  141. 

Great  Plague,  140. 

Great  Seal  thrown  into  Thames,  147. 

Greek,  Study  of,  87. 

Grenville  Ministry,  178. 

Grey,  Earl,  197.  198,  199. 

9«y!  Lady  Jane,  101,  xo3,  103. 

Guilds.  7i> 

Guillotine.  180. 

"  Gulliver's  Travels."  139. 

Gunpowder.  64.  86. 

Gunpowder  Plot.  ix6. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act.  14a. 

Haddon  Hall.  1x4. 

Hadrian's  Wall,  x7. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  137. 

Halidon  HiU,  Battle  of,  63. 

Hampden,  John,  133,  134,  X35.  136. 

Hanoverian    Period.   x6x-330;    geae> 

alogy.  338. 
Hardicanute.  30. 
Harfleur,  Siege  of,  75. 
Hargreaves,  James,  179. 
Harley,  Mrs..  154. 
Harley,  Robert.  X57. 
Harold,  Danish  king,  30. 
Harold,  son  of  Godwin.  33,  33. 
Hastings.  ^3. 
Hastings,  Warren.  X78. 
Havelock,  Sir  Henry,  axx. 
Hawkins,  Sir  John.  xo8.  iio. 
Henrietta,  Queen,  xao.  133. 
Henry  I.,  39.  40. 
Henry  II..  44-47- 
Henry  III.,  33-33. 
Henry  IV..  73-74- 
Henry  V.,  75,  76. 
Henry  VI.,  77-80. 
Henry  VII.,  83,  89-93. 
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Henry  VIII.,  94-98. 

Heptarchy,  Saxon,  21. 

Hereward,  35. 

High  Commission.  Court  of.  106. 

Hilda,  34. 

HiU.  AbigaU,  157. 

Hill,  Roland.  303. 

Holy  Alliance,  191. 

Home  Rule.  317. 

Hooker.  Richard,  112. 

Hotspur,  73. 

House  of  Commons,  34,  86. 

House  of  York,  81-83. 

Howard,  Admiral,  no,  iit. 

Howard.  Catherine,  97. 

Howard,  Henry,  98. 

Huguenots,  121. 

Hundred  Years'  War,  6a,  78. 

Hyde.  Edward,  140. 

lona,  34. 

Independents,  138. 

Indian  Mutiny,  310. 

Ireland,  its  early  Christianity,  33; 
conc^uered  by  Henry  II.,  46; 
in  time  of  James  I..  119 ;  in 
time  of  Charles  I.,  133,  134 ;  in 
time  of  Cromwell,  133,  133  j  in 
time  of  Elizabeth,  in  ;  united 
with  England,  183,  183 ;  famine 
in,  303  ;  rebellion  in,  306 ;  boy- 
cotting  in,  314;  Home  Rule,  317. 

Irish  Parliament,  183,  183. 

Ironsides,  Cromwell's,  137. 

.  ack  Cade,  79. 
,  acobite  Rebellion,  163. 
,  acobitet,  149,  138. 
.  ames  I.,  113-130. 
,  ames  II.,  144-148. 
,  ames  I.  of  Scotland,  74. 
.  ames  IV.  of  Scotland,  91,  93. 
,  effreys.  Judge,  143. 
Jews.  36,  48.  31,  38,  136 ;  admitted 
to  Pariiameat,  31  r. 

oan  of  Arc  77,  ?«• 

ohn.  King,  30-33- 
,  ohn  of  Beverley,  35. 
.  ohn  of  Bohemia,  64. 
.  ohn  of  Gaunt,  68. 
,  onson.  Ben,  113. 

utes.  30. 


Kcnilworth  Castle,  106. 
Kett,  Robert,  loi. 
King.maker,  81. 
Kitchener,  Lord.  318. 
Kits  Coity  House,  14. 


Knights  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  119. 
Knights  Templars,  43. 
Kruger,  President.  318. 

La  Hogue.  133. 

Lancaster,  House  of,  73-80. 

Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  Periods,  So- 
cial condition  of.  86-88. 

Land  League,  313. 

Lanfranc.  37. 

Langland,  William,  68. 

Langton,  Stephen,  30. 

Language  of  England  in  time  of 
Normans,  43. 

Latimer,  Bishop,  99,  103. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  132,  124. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  106. 

Leighton,  Dr.,  122. 

Liberals,  300. 

Liberal  Unionists.  317. 

Liberty  of  the  Press,  174. 

Light  Brigade,  209. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  90. 

Lindisfame,  24. 

Lisle,  Alice,  145. 

Llewellyn,  56. 

Locke,  John,  158. 

Lollards.  70,  75. 

Louisburg.  167,  170. 

Macdonald.  Flora,  169. 

Magna  Charta,  31. 

Mahdi,  316. 

Malcolm,  33. 

Manufactures.  179 ;  cotton,  193. 

March,  Earl  of,  73. 

Margaret,  Maid  of  Norway,  57. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  78. 

Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  91, 

113. 
Maria  Teresa,  166. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  147,  133,  137. 
Mariowe,  Christopher.  112. 
Marston  Moor.  Battle  of,  128. 
Martyn.  Henry.  132. 
Mary  I.,  Queen  of  England,  102,  103. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  98,  99.  107,  io8, 

109. 
Mary  II..  wife  of  WUliam  of  Orange, 

146,  X48,  132. 

Masham.  Mrs..  137. 

Matilda  of  Scotland,  39. 

Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I:,  40,  41. 

Mayfiomer.  The,  119. 

Melbourne.  Lord.  199,  300,  204. 

Merda.  33. 

Methodist*.  173. 

M'Gee,  Thomas  Darcy.  306. 
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Milling  th«  co.'n,  134. 
Miltoa.  John,  137,  140. 
Ministry.  Sovereign's  advisers,  133. 
Miracle  Plays.  87:  ^^ 

Mona,  13. 

Monasteries.  33,  97. 
Monk,  General.  137. 
Monmouth,  Duke  of.  143,  144. 
Monopolies,  67,  iia,  160, 
Monroe  Doctrine.  19a. 
More.  Sir  Thomas.  96. 
Mortimer,  6t,  63. 

Naseby,  Battle  of,  138. 

National  Covenant,  133. 

National  Debt,  131. 

Nelson,  Admiral.  181,  183.  183. 

Netherlands,  109. 

NeviUe's  Cross,  Battle  of,  64. 

New  Forest,  37. 

New  Model,  138. 

Newspapers.  199. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  158. 

Nightingale.  Florence,  210. 

Nobles,  The,  44. 

Normans,  34. 

North.  Lord,  175,  176,  177. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  loi,  loa. 

Nottingham,  Countess  of,  in. 

Oates,  Titus,  143. 
Occasional  Communion,  158. 
O  Connell,  Daniel,  193,  199. 
Oflfa,  35. 
Offa's  Dyke,  35. 
Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  75. 
Old  Sarum,  197. 
Open-air  meetings.  139. 
Ordeal,  44. 

Orders  in  Council,  183. 
Oswald,  34. 

Otterbum,  Battle  of,  60. 
Oxford,  Earl  of,  90. 

Wmerston,  Lord,  197,  206,  ao7,  aia. 

"  Paradise  Lost,"  140. 

Parliament.    34;     divided    into    two 

Houses,   67;     Long    Parliament. 

"*'  137:   becomes  chief  power, 

104. 

ParUamentarr  Reform,  196. 

rarr,  Catherine,  97,  loi. 

Peace  of  Amiens,  182. 

Peel.  Sir  Robert.  191.  19a,  199,  304. 

Pembroke,  Eart  of,  34. 

Penda,  35. 

Penn,  WDliam.  140. 

Percy,  73. 
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Perrers,  Alice,  68. 

Persecution,  religious,  70, 96,  too,  103, 

D  .  "7'  *i2'' J39.  140.  146. 

Peter  des  Roches,  34. 

Peter  the  Hermit.  38. 

Petition  of  Rights,  lai, 

Philip  of  France,  48,  49. 

Philip  IL  of  Spain.  103, 106, 109,  no. 

Philippa,  Queen,  64. 

Picts,  17. 

Piers  Gaveston,  39. 

"  Piers  Plowman,''  68. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  n9. 

"  Pilgrim's  Progress," 

Pin  Money,  113. 

pill'  w"n"°'  *ll*  *'*•"■'  ^^''  »^o.  173. 
ntt,  William,  the  younger,  177,  183, 

185. 
Plantagenet  Period,  Social  condition 

of,  70-73. 
Plassey,  Battle  of,  173. 
Pocahontas.  1x9. 
Pocket  boroughs,  164. 
Poitiers,  Battle  of,  65. 
Pole,  Cardinal,  97,  103. 
Pontefract  Castle,  73. 
Porteous  Riot,  163. 
Port  Royal,  136. 
Postal  ref<»m,  301. 
Powhatan,  119. 

Pramunn-e,  Statute  of,  66 ;  violatio- 
„     of.  95- 

Preston.  Battle  of,  130. 
Prestonpans,  Battle  of.  167. 
wetender.  James.  134,  163. 
Pretender,  Charles,  167-169. 
Pride's  Purge,  131. 
Prime  Minister,  term  first  used,  163. 
Printing  introduced,  83.  86. 
Prisons,  194. 
Protectorate,  The,  134. 
Protestants,  94. 
Provisions  of  Oxford,  34. 
Puritans,  116. 
Pym,  John,  134, 125. 
Pynunidi,  BatUe  of,  i8r. 

Quakers.  136, 140. 

Railways,  196. 

Raleigh.  Sir  Waltw,  ro8 ;  imprisooed. 

118;  executed,  118. 
Ramillies,  133. 
Rebellion  in  Canada.  201. 
Refcnnation,  The,  94. 
Reform  Bill,  197. 
Renaissance.  ITie,  87. 
ResponsibUity  of  Ministry,  164. 
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Revolutions,  Year  of,  aos. 

Richard  I.,  47-49. 

Richard  II.,  68-70. 

Richard  III.,  84,  83. 

Richard,  Duke  of  York,  80, 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  121. 

Ridley,  Bishop,  99,  103. 

Roads.  113. 

Robert,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
38.  3?- 

Roberts,  Lord,  218. 

"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  159. 

Rogers,  John,  103. 

Romans  invade  Britain,  13 ;  improve- 
ments of,  17 ;  abandon  the  island, 
18. 

Rooke,  Admiral,  156. 

Rotten  boroughs,  164. 

Roundheads,  125. 

Royal  William.  The,  196. 

Rump  Parliament,  131,  13a. 

Rupert,  Prince,  126,  128. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  197,  205,  207, 
208,  212. 

Rye  House  Plot,  143. 

St.  Albans,  Battle  of,  80. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  109. 

St.  Vincent,  Cape,  181. 

Salisbury,  Countess  of,  97. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  217,  218,  219. 

Sancroft,  Archbishop,  149. 

Scots,  The,  17. 

Scriptorium,  72. 

Second  American  War,  189. 

Sedan  chair,  113. 

Self-denying  Ordinance,  laS. 

Septennial  Act,  162. 

Seven  Years'  War.  170. 

Seymour,  Jane,  97. 

Seymour,  Lord,  loi. 

Shakespeare,  WUliam,  113. 

Sheridan,  177. 

Ship-money,  121,  123. 

Shire-reeve.  27. 

Short  Parliament,  123. 

Short  Year,  169. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  156. 

Shrewsbury,  Battle  of,  74. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  109. 

Sinmel,  Lambert,  90. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  34. 

Slavery  abolished,  198. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  ia6. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  99,  loi. 

Somerset  House,  106. 

South  Sea  Bubble.  162. 

South  Sea  Company,  162. 


Spanish  Armada,  no. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  112. 

Spinning- jenny,  179. 

Spurs,  Battle  of,  92. 

Stamp  Act,  174.  I73. 

Star  Chamber,  91,  112,  116, 122. 

Stephen,  King,  40,  41. 

Stephen  Langton,  51. 

Stephenson,  George,  196. 

Stonehenge,  14. 

Straffoid,  Earl  of,  123,  124. 

Strongbow,  46. 

Stuart  Period,  115-160:  social  condi- 
tion of,  139-160 ;  genealogy  of 
sovereigns  of,  227. 

Suez  Canal,  214. 

Supremacy,  Act  of,  106. 

Surnames,  43. 

Sweyn,  Danish  king,  30. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  137. 

Tea  Tax,  173. 

Teignmouth,  152. 

Test  Act,  142  ;  repealed,  192. 

Thirty -nine    Articles     of     Anglican 

Church,  99. 
Thirty  Years  War,  119. 
Toleration  Act,  149. 
Tonnage  and  Poundage,  121. 
Tories,  a  party  name,  143,  199. 
Towton,  Battle  of,  81. 
Trafalgar,  BatUe  of,  184. 
Treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  167. 
Treaty  of  Bretigny,  63. 
Treaty  of  Ryswick,  152. 
Treaty  of  Troyes,  76. 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  138. 
Treen,  113. 

Trial  of  the  bishops,  146. 
Triple    Alliance    (England,    Holland, 

and  Sweden),  141. 
Tromp,  Admiral,  134. 
Troyes,  Treaty  of,  76. 
Tudor,  Henry,  83. 
Tudor  Period,  89-114;  social  condi> 

tion   of,   113-114;   genealogy  of 

Tudors,  2a6. 
Tyler,  Wat,  69. 
Tyndale,  William.  98. 
Tyrconnel,  151. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  106. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  116, 
156. 

Union  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, 133,  183. 

Union  Jack,  136. 

United  States,  Independence  of,  176. 
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Vane,  Sir  Harry,  134, 

Vasco  da  Gama,  03. 

Victoria,  Queen,  Reign  of,  aoo-219. 

ymen,  George.  118. 

Virginia,  119. 

Wakefield  Green,  80. 

Wales  annexed  to  England,  S3. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  163,  165,  166. 

Walsmgham.  Sir  Francis,  105. 

Warbeck,  Perkin.  90. 

Wards  of  the  king,  a6,  48,  51. 

Wars  of  the  Roses  begin,  80 ;    end, 
82  ;  effects  of,  82. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  81,  82,  90. 

Waterloo,  Battle  of,  187. 

Wat  Tyler,  60. 

Wedgwood,  Josiah,  179. 

WeUesley,  Sir  Arthur,  186.    (See  Wei- 

lington.) 
WeUington,  Lord,  193,  197,  198. 
Wentworth,  Thomas,  122,  123,  124. 
Wesley,  Charles,  172. 
Wesley,  John,  172. 
Wessex,  26. 

Westminster  Assembly.  126. 
Whig,  a  party  name,  143, 199.  200. 
Whitby,  23. 
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Whitefield,  George,  172. 
"  Who. Who  Ministry,"  207. 
Wilberforce,  William,  183. 
Wilkes,  John,  173,  174. 

William  IV..  195-200. 
William.    Prince    of    Orange,     147. 
reign  of,  148-154.  ^'      ^" 

William  the  Conqueror,  32,  34-38. 
William  Rufus,  38,  39. 
Williams,  Sir  Fenwick,  209. 
Wilson,  Margaret,  146. 
Witenagemot,  The,  27. 
Wolfe,  General,  171. 
Wolseley.  Sir  Ganwt,  216. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  93,  94.  95. 
Woollen  manufactures,  67.  "la. 
Woolsack,  67. 
Worcester,  Battle  of,  133. 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  102. 
Wycliffe,  John,  68.  69,  70. 

Yarrow,  23. 

York,  House  of,  81-85  ;  genealogy  ol 

kmgs.  225. 
Young  Ireland  Party,  ao6. 

Zululand,  215. 
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TAe  Most  Attractive  Series  of  Geographical  Readers 
ever  issued. 

"  Europe  "  in  this  Series  is  now  in  use  at  Eton. 

The   World   and   its    People. 

Adopted  by  the  London  and  other  Educational  Authorities. 

A  New  StrUs  of  Mcdtm  CtographUal  Readers,  adapted  to  the  Sfecimeti 
Schemes  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons  claim  that  the  books 
of  this  Series  are  the  most  attractive  and  instructive  Geographi- 
cal Readers  ever  issued  in  this  country.  They  are  written 
in  a  bright,  picturesque  style,  and  describe  in  a  simple  but 
thoroughly  interestiiig  way  the  various  aspects — physical,  politi- 
cal, and  ethnographic — of  the  countries  with  which  they  deal. 
As  Supplements  to  the  Geography  lesson  they  are  unrivalled, 
and  the  children  enjoy  them  as  much  as  they  do  story  books. 
The  Illustrations  are  of  remarkably  high  quality,  and  com- 
prise not  only  many  well-executed  illustrations  in  black  and 
white,  but  numerous  plates  in  full  colours.  The  Maps,  too, 
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commendation  of  educational  experts  and  the  e'lncational 
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r.  Nelson  and  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  amd  New  York. 
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Nelsons 
Supplementary     Readers. 

A  New  Series  of  Specially  Edited.  Specially  Annotated,  and 
SPECIALLY  Cheap  Supplementary  Readers  for  the  Higher  SUndards  and 
for  Evening  Continuation  Schools.    Each  book  contains  from  80  to  06  paees 
Well  Illustrated  with  Map,  and  Pictures.    With  Introduction  and  N^es' 
Pnce  3d.  each,  4d.  cloth  limp. 

'*  ^E*xp?^S^  °'  ****  North-Eart  PUHSe.  as  told  by  the  Early 

J.  The  Story  of  the  North-West  PaMnge.  as  told  by  the  Early 
r>xplorers.  ' 

*•  The  greatest  prose  epic  of  the  modem  English  nation  " 

***^'f™*;r?  W^'i!"??*^    A  Tale  of  the  Crusades.    Adapted 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  famous  novel,  "  The  TalUman." 

'*'  '^cSjief  **'***'      ^"^"^  ^  ^'^  °^  Kiadncs*  to  Dumb 

5-  Qulllver'*  Voyace  to  Ulliput. 

*.  The  Settlers  at  Home.    By  Harriet  Martineao. 

7.  Nelaon  of  the  Nile.     From  Southey's  "  Life  of  Nelson." 

*•  °T^2!^*'  Storiea.     From  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  "Tanglewood 

9.  Uttle  Nell.     From  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop."  by  Charles  Dickens 

"**  '^Dkke.?"*'**"**  "•y****^-     ^"^  '»»«  "o*''  by  Charles 

II.  A  Chriatmaa  Carol.    By  Charles  Dickens. 
la.  Martin  Rattler.    By  R,  m.  Ballantyne. 
■3«  Ivanhoe.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

14.  Ballads  of  British  History.    Book  I.    55  b.c.  to  a.d.  1603. 

15.  Ballade  of  British  History.    Book  n.    1603  to  1900. 

16.  Decisive    British    Battles.      From    Sir    Edward   Creasy's 

"  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 

Supplementaiy  Readers.  Nos.  3.  6,  and  9,  In  one  volume 

273  pages.    Cloth  boards.     Price  is.  3d. 
Supplementaiy  Readers.  Nos.  5,  8,  and  1 1.  in  one  volume. 

Up  pages.    Qoth  boards.     Price  is.  3d. 


r.  MlitM  and  Sens,  Lmdon,  Edinbw^,  Dublin,  and  Nem  Y»rk. 


Nelsons   Geography   Text-Books. 
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1.  I5!r»  !k  '^  ??  *'  '^"^  '""y  G~K"Phical.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  physical  features  and  conditions  of  each  country  as  explain- 
ing the  industnal  and  other  fccu.  For  this  purpose  Relief  Maps  are 
freely  used,  aa  well  as  Coloured  Maps  and  Secdonal  Maps. 

No.  I.       British  IslM.     Price  6d. 
No.  II.  •  Europe,  Includlnt  Britlth  Isles.    Price  9d. 
No.  Ila  Europe,  exclusive  of  British  Isles.    Price  4d. 
No.  III.   The  Worid.    A  well-written  and  beautifuliy.illustrated  text- 
book.      Printed   from   large    type,  and    strongly    bound. 
13  Coloured  Maps.    New  and  Revised  Edition.     Price  is. 

Africa.    Price  4d. 

America.     Price  4d. 

Australasia.    Price  4d. 
No.  VII.  Asia.    Price  4d. 

"There  could  hardly  be  better  text-hooV%." —SciM/masfer. 


No.  IV. 
No.  V. 
No.  VI. 


English. 


FIRST   ILLUSTRATED    COMPOSITION    BOOK. 

IVellgraded.     Original.     Fascinating. 
This    book    contains  :-(a)   A   Course   of  Composition  and    Practical 
""r^rUail'  "'"-trations;   (.)  One  HunJL  Exe^cfses.'^^S 

UNIFORM    WITH  ABOVE. 
SECOND    ILLUSTRATED    COMPOSITION    BOOK. 

Price  3d.  paper,  4d.  cloth. 


COLOURED    PICTURES    FOR    COMPOSITION. 

or'^x^S^f  p"*"  '"''"^"^ '°  ^  ***«J  to  the  Scholar's  Exercise  Book 
pLk^  S  'P^''-  *•"•* '°  "^r  5?J««  Subject  of  Essays.  Three 
K'S.  eSTpac^eT'^^  '"'^'^'^  difierent  Pictures,  gumme^jp  back. 

T.  NtUon  and  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  New  York. 
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%edud  Reackrs. 
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TlM  8l«y  «f  the  QMM't  Lifc.    A  R«m1ct  fct 
BwHtMbOyOlMtniadl  with  PictHM and  FMmbi^    Mce  is.  jd. 

QMi  M  ItoflMi    A  Sdwol  RMdir  in  Doncidc  Eooaomy.    IlhHtrMad. 
PortSva    Price  II.  6d. 

Tk»  Garal  lalaMl.    ^  R.  M.  Ballamttkb.    ftrni^  u  a  School 
Reeder,  and  beuitilnUy  iUottntcd.    Poet  8«o.    Price  la.  6d. 

FInt  LMmoMB  la  Eatlteli  QwruammL     Aa  Ehjt  Intmiaetka 

to  the  Lew  and  Cutom  of  the  Conttitutkn.    lUaatnled. .  Priee  la.  id. 

The  book  b  admirably  suited  for  Eveniiy  Caiitiiiaadan  Studeatii 

Candidate  Pupil  Teachen,  the  highest  daia  in  tiba  ! 

or  lower  forms  of  the  Secondary  School. 


NELSON'S    SIXPENNY    CLASSIC^ 

Nklson's  Sixpenny  Classics  are  well  printed  in  krge,  readable  type, 
with  firontis{Meces  and  decorative  title-pages,  and  neatly  and  strongly  bound 
in  Cloth,  gold  lettered'  on  back,  at  the  jwice  of  ordinary  paper-covered 
reprints.  They  completely  eclipse  anything  previously  produced  at  the 
price.  Handy  for  the  pocket  or  knapsack,  and  perfectly  presenUble  for 
the  bookshelf. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.    Dickens. 

Tom  Browa's  School  Day*.    Hughes. 

Ylie  Deerslaycr.    Coopee. 

Tlie  Hiitory  of  Heary  Esmoad,  Esq.    Thackeeay. 

Hyprntim,    Kingsley. 

The  Mill  oa  the  Floss.    Geoege  Eliot. 

Adam  Bade.    Geoege  Eliot. 

The  OM  Curiosity  Shop.    DicKcvr 
v/  Uacle  Tom's  Cabia.    Mrs.  Stowe. 
'^The  Last  of  the  Mohicaas.    Cooper. 

Oliver  Twist.    Dickens. 

Keaiiworth.    Scott. 

This  is  the  list  of  the  first  twelve  volumes. 
Others  in  adive  preparation. 

IjjtTHE   CHEAPEST    BOOKS    IN    THE   WORLD. 
«»         71  Nelson  a^d  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  New  York. 
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